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To  the  PATRONS,  PROFESSORS,  and  STUDENTS 
of  the  FINE  ARTS. 


This  Day  is  Published , in  Quarto , on  fine  Paper,  hot pressed, 
Embellished  and  Illustrated  by  Thirty-Jive  superior 
Engravings , Part  I.  Price  16s.  of  the 

ARTIST’S  REPOSITORY; 


CncpcloprtJto  of  tl k JTtne  9rts ; 

EXHIBITING  THE  PRINCIPLES, 

AND 

EXPLAINING  THE  PRACTICE, 

IN  ALL  THEIR  VARIOUS  BRANCHES, 

A Work  calculated  to  assist  the  Genius  of  the  Student,  and 
gratify  the  Taste  of  the  Professor 

IT  INCLUDES  UPWARDS  OF 

Three  Hundred  beautiful  Engravings, 

tn  progressive  Lessons. 

It  contains  the  Principles  of  delineating  the  Human  Fi- 
gure, &c. ; the  Methods  of  preparing  and  using  all  kinds  of  Colors  ; 
Instructions  for  Painting  in  Oils,  Water  Colors,  Crayons,  Mini- 
ature, &c.  Engraving,  in  Strokes,  Chalk,  Aquatinta,  Mezzotinto, 
on  Wood,  &c.  A Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  in  the  Arts,  with 
their  peculiar  Signification — A history  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Arts — Biographical  Accounts  of  the  most  celebrated  Artists — 
Essays  on  Sculpture,  Perspective,  Architecture,  and  Land- 
scape : — with  a vast  variety  of  valuable  and  necessary  Informa- 
tion connected  with  the  Arts,  their  Principles  and  Practice,  in 
their  various  Manners  and  Branches ; illustrated  by  most  superior 
and  very  numerous  Engravings. 

STUDENTS  of  the  FINE  ARTS,  who  have  not  the  advan- 
tages of  Instruction,  but  who  depend  on  their  own  exertions  for 
Success,  will  find  this  to  be  the  only  Work  from  which  they  can 
derive  adequate  Improvement,  and  by  the  Assistance  of  which 
they  may  speedily  arrive  at  Proficiency. 

DRAWING  MASTERS,  will  find  in  this  Work  the  best  and 
least  expensive  Series  of  Instructions,  and  examples  for  Copying, 
which  they  can  lay  before  their  Pupils. 

To  SCHOOLS,  whether  with  or  without  the  Instructions  of  a 
Drawing-Master,  the  Advantages  accruing  from  this  Work  arc 
incalculable. 

London:  published  by  Charles  Taylor,  and  sold  by  Sher- 
wood, Neely  and  Jones,  20,  Parernoster-Row.  Orders  received 
and  executed  by  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

Hazard  and  Carthew,  Printers,  49,  Beech-Sreet. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  THE  ARTS. 


©<■«— 

THE  intent  of  the  ARTIST'S  REPOSITORY, 
OR  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  is 
to  cultivate  as  much  as  possible,  our  national 
taste  for  the  Arts:  it  is  therefore  calculated  for 
two  purposes,  one  to  initiate  and  instruct  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  whose  gen  ius  prompts  them 
to  these  studies;  the  other  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  Professor,  whose  judgment  is  mature.  To 
accomplish  this  design,  it  commences  with  the 
Principles  of  Art,  and  proceeds  regularly  until  it 
comprehends  a Complete  System  of  Picturesque 
Knowledge. 

Nothing  need  be  said  to  prove  the  utility  of 
such  a design ; and  the  Public  are  assured, 
that  the  utmost  exertions  have  been  made  in  its 
execution,  to  render  it  worthy  their  patronage. 

It  has  long  been  an  occasion  of  regret,  that  the 
Arts  of  Design,  although  universally  considered 
as  most  elegant  and  useful  acquisitions,  should 
yet  be  so  difficult  of  attainment.  Genius,  with- 
out assistance,  has  seldom  succeeded.  The  present 
Work  will  obviate  this  difficulty. 

In  brief,  the  ARTIST’S  REPOSITORY  unites 
both  instruction  and  entertainment,  in  a com- 
pendious system  of  elegant  amusement : the 

great  attention  now  paid  to  the  ornamental 
branches  of  Education,  points  out  the  utility  of 
this  publication,  which  contains  not  merely  a 
series  of  very  excellent  copies  for  imitation, 
but  includes  the  most  valuable  explanatory  in- 
formation, in  Essays  and  Lectures,  which  deve- 
lope  the  truest  principles  of  Science  in  the  most 
familiar  and  intelligible  manner. 

It  will  be  completed  in  Eight  Parts,  published  Monthly,  price 
16s.  each.  For  Schools,  or  Students  who  consult  Economy,  an 
Edition  is  published  in  Octavo,  in  Ten  Parts  at  5s.  each  : also  in 
Fifty  Numbers  at  Is.  each.  Any  Part  or  Number  may  be  had 
separately.  It  is  requested  that  Subscribers  will  order  the  Quarto 
or  Octavo  Edition  express/t/,  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  good  Impressions,  will  please  to  order 
their  Booksellers  to  forward  the  Parts  as  quickly  as  they  appear. 
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Academy  is  an  institution  for  the  readier  instruction  of 
students  in  the  principles  and  various  branches  of  art.  This 
seems  to  have  been  its  original  designation ; for  as  many  of 
the  principles  of  art  require  the  elucidation  of  a liberal  mind, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  it  became  necessary  that  these 
should  be  communicated  by  proficients  in  technical  studies. 
Hence  an  Academy  is  now  a considerable  institution ; and 
should  comprise,  (i.)  a number  of  teachers,  each  excellent 
in  his  department,  whose  lessons  may  direct  the  student; 
and  (2.)  conveniences  for  accommodating  the  studies  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  applying  to  practice  the  lessons 
taught. 

Almost  all  the  metropolitan  cities  of  Europe  (and  some 
of  the  second  rate)  have  now  academies ; at  Rome,  almost 
each  nation  has  its  appropriate  academy. 

Dict.  Edit.  7.  b 
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In  London  there  have  been  for  many  years  academical  in- 
stitutions, in  which  living  models  have  been  selected  for  the 
study  of  the  naked  ; originally  in  a more  confined  manner, 
at  the  academy  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  ; afterwards,  when  the 
Royal  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain  ob- 
tained his  Majesty’s  charter,  they  had  a more  considerable 
academy,  and  some  public  lectures  : to  these  succeeded  the 
Royal  Academy* 

The  principal  studies  in  an  academy  usually  are.  Design, 
which  is  practised  first  from  plaster  models,  casts  from  the 
best  antiques,  &c.  which  is  generally  the  first  school and 
after  the  student  has  acquired  a facility  in  treating  these  sub- 
jects, the  living  model  is  his  next  study. 

Anatomy,  in  its  relation  to  art,  is  usually  taught  by  some 
eminent  surgeon. 

The  other  professors,  such,  as  of  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  &c.  are  commonly  members  of  the  academy, 
and  deliver  lectures  in  their  turns. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  London  consists  of  forty  aca- 
demicians, painters,  sculptors,  or  architects ; twenty  asso- 
ciates ; and  six  associate  engravers,  who  are  incapable  of 
offices,  and  of  voting. 

The  Officers  are  a president,  council,  consisting  of 
eight  members,  four  of  whom  go  out  by  rotation,  yearly; 
and  who  at  each  meeting  receive  two  pounds  five  shillings, 
equally  divided  among  them,  or  are  fined  for  non-attendance. 
The  whole  body  of  the  academicians  meet  once  a year,  to 
adjudge  premiums,  &c.  and  each  receives  five  shillings  for 
his  attendance.  There  is  also  a secretary,  who  has  apart- 
ments in  Somerset  House,  and  a salary  of  60 1.  per  annum  ; a 
keeper,  who  has  apartments,  and  a salary  of  ioo l.  per  annum, 
who  superintends  the  academy;  a treasurer,  salary  60/.  per 
annum;  librarian,  salary  50 L Beside  these,  nine  visitors 
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are  elected  from  among  the  academicians,  who,  in  rotation, 
attend  the  academy,  set  the  model,  and  instruct  the  students. 
Each  has  10s.  6 d.  per  night,  for  his  attendance. 

The  professors  are  four : the  professor  of  painting,  the 
professor  of  architecture,  the  professor  of  perspective,  and  the 
professor  of  anatomy ; each  of  whom  delivers  annually  six 
lectures,  and  receives  a salary  of  30Z. 

The  academy  for  design  is  held  in  summer  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  in  winter  at  six  o’clock. 

The  library  is  open  one  day  in  every  week  (Monday). 

The  funds  of  the  academy  consist  of  the  monies  received 
at  the  annual  exhibition \ and  the  surplus,  after  expenses  are 
defrayed,  is  annually  vested  in  the  public  stocks.  These  funds 
are  open  to  various  calls  for  charitable  purposes,  such  as 
donations  to  decayed  academicians,  and  their  widows. 

Premiums  of  gold  and  silver  medals  are  distributed  to 
those  students  who  excel:  as,  for  the  best  picture  in  oil 
colours,  the  gold  medal  j another  for  the  best  has  relief ; 
another  for  the  best  design  in  architecture.  Silver  medals 
are  given  for  the  best  drawings  from  the  living  model  in  the 
academy. 

The  keeper  of  the  academy  admits  students,  but  their 
admission  must  be  confirmed  by  the  council  within  a year. 
When  a student  offers  himself  for  admission,  he  must  shew 
a specimen  of  his  abilities  to  the  keeper. 

The  keeper,  visitor,  and  secretary,  preserve  order  and  de- 
corum, or  reprimand  and  rusticate  students  who  misbehave. 

Students  who  have  gained  the  gold  medal,  may  be  candi- 
dates for  the  journey  to  Italy,  where  three  years  are  allowed, 
at  a pension  of  xool.  per  annum. 

The  antique  academy  consists  of  plaster  casts,  &c.  from 
the  most  esteemed  studies,  one  of  which  is  set  out  weekly, 
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to  be  drawn  from;  the  hours  are  in  the  morning  from 
eleven  o’clock  to  two. 

The  living  model  sits  three  nights,  two  hours  each  time, 
in  the  evening. 

No  copies  are  allowed  to  be  exhibited.  All  exhibitors 
have  free  admission  to  the  exhibition,  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
exhibitors  to  dine  together  once  a year  at  the  expense  of 
the  institution. 

To  such  an  institution  there  should  also  be  a professor  of 
antiquity,  who  should  explain  the  ancient  mythology,  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  civil  ceremonies,  habits  military  and  civil, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  errors  of  young  artists 
on  these  subjects,  are  not  only  numerous  but  gross;  because 
not  all  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation, and  yet  these  subjects  are  those  most  frequently 
treated  by  the  chisel  and  the  pencil. 

Academy  Figure  is  a study  made  from  the  life  at  a pub- 
lic school.  In  setting  an  academy  figure,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  attitude  be  natural,  and  that  it  expose  the 
noblest  parts,  &c.  In  drawing  an  academy  figure,  care 
should  be  taken  not  only  that  it  be  correct  in  proportion,  but 
also  in  effect : and  that  accidental  particularities  be  not  ex- 
alted to  general  principles. 

ACCESSORIES  are  certain  secondary  and  inferior  intro- 
ductions into  the  composition  of  a picture  : in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  like  an  episode  in  poetry,  and  relieve  the 
attention  of  the  spectator ; in'  others  they  are  explanatory 
and  illustrative,  which,  indeed,  is  their  proper  character. 
Sometimes  they  are  merely  of  service  as  contributing  to  ge- 
neral effect,  or  harmony,  without  other  importance. 

ACCIDENTS.  This  term  is  used  chiefly  in  relation  to 
light  and  shadow  : for  instance,  when  from  among  a great 
body  of  dark  clouds  the  rays  of  the  sun  break  forth,  and  en- 
lighten 
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lighten  certain  objects,  this  light  is  said  to  be  accidental j 
and  the  parts  or  objects  enlightened  by  it  are  said  to  be  en- 
lightened by  accidental  light.  The  same  expression  is  applied 
to  light  which  breaks  out  unexpectedly,  as  it  were,  whether 
from  a torch  or  lamp,  &e.  and  strikes  on  objects  distant 
from  the  main  body  of  light.  Accidental  lights  ought  never 
to  oppose  the  principal  light,  but  to  support  it,  to  harmo- 
nize with  it,  and  thereby  to  subserve  the  general  effect  of 
the  piece : when  thus  mildly  introduced  they  often  produce 
most  delightful  effects. 

ACTION  is  not  only  understood  of  a determinate  atti- 
tude of  a figure,  but  also  of  a correspondent  expression  of 
every  part  of  that  attitude:  thus  the  action  of  the  hand,  of 
the  leg,  &c.  must  agree,  and  relate  to  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  figure.  Action  should  always  be  natural,  and, 
if  possible,  graceful : it  is  intimately  connected  with  charac- 
ter and  expression. 

Action  may  also  be  taken  in  another  sense,  as  the  subject 
of  a picture.  Language  is  the  action  of  poetry,  which  is 
incapable  of  pourtraying  forms  : action  is  the  language  of 
painting,  which  is  incapable  of  pronouncing  words.  The 
only  fit  subject  for  picture,  therefore,  is,  that  where  some  de- 
terminate and  expressive  action  affords  scope  for  the  powers 
of  art. 

ADHERENT,  that  which  is  joined  to,  or  attached  to, 
some  thing,  or  body.  Draperjes  should  not  adhere  to  the 
figure  which  they  surround,  in  a picture  : and  this  kind  of 
adherence  in  sculpture,  is  rather  tolerated  than  advised:  it  is 
the  least  of  two  evils,  therefore  is  so  far  to  be  chosen,  but 
even  in  sculpture  its  excess  is  unpleasant. 

In  Design  the  adherence  of  draperies,  &c.  is  hard,  mea- 
gre, and  poor. 

ADORATION.  A name  given  to  a picture  representing 
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the  Magi,  or  wise  men  of  the  East,  worshipping  the  infant 
Jesus.  Our  notions  of  the  persons  and  circumstances  of 
this  visit  are  derived  from  supposititious  authority,  and 
many  errors  are  tolerated  in  pictures  of  this  subject : such 
as  the  Magi  being  kings,  &c. 

ADVANCING,  in  painting,  is  that  effect  whereby  the  idea 
of  interval,  and  distance,  is  presented  to  the  spectator.  As  it 
is  impossible  for  any  part  of  a picture  to  project,  or  to  seem  to 
project,  before  the  canvas  on  which  it  is  painted;  therefore 
the  efficient  cause  of  advancing  must  be  sought  in  its  con- 
trary, recession ; and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  according 
to  the  accuracy  and  certainty  with  which  any  part  recedes, 
its  opponent  will  advance. 

The  vigorous  touches  of  a spirited  pencil,  and  a just  ap- 
plication of  colours,  contribute  to  advancing,  or  to  bring 
forward  objects  in  general.  White  advances  objects,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  opposed  to  dark  colours,  shadows,  &c.  without 
which  opposition  it  rather  contributes  to  distance. 

White  may  maintain  itself  on  the  front  of  a picture,  and 
be  employed  pure : but  it  has  been  hesitated,  whether  it 
may  maintain  itself  in  distances,  the  light  being  supposed 
common.  Du  Fresnoy  concludes  in  the  affirmative,  be- 
cause it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  light ; and  thus  Titian, 
Paul  Veronese,  and  others,  who  have  best  understood 
light,  have  regarded  it;  and  in  landscapes  it  is  generally 
so  employed. 

Black  brings  forward  all  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  : by 
a happy  contrast  of  white  and  black,  the  most  agreeable 
effects  are  obtained. 

If,  for  example,  it  were  required  to  paint  a white  horse , 
on  the  front  of  a picture,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  determine  the  station  of  this  object,  to  contrast  it — either 
with  a darkish  back-ground,  or  darkish  harness,  or  a rider, 
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whose  dress  might  be  of  a colour  either  darkish,  or  at  least 
sensible,  and  firm. 

When  black  is  employed  to  advance  an  object,  the  ut- 
most care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  make  spots , or 
holes , but  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  masses. 

AERIAL  Objects  are  those  which  by  their  lightness 
seem  suspended  in  the  air,  or  to  have  a relation  to  that  ele- 
ment. To  this  effect,  light  colours,  light  drapery,  as  it  were 
transparent , and  easily  agitated,  very  greatly  contribute. 

Aerial  Perspective,  although  usually  applied  to  the 
effect  of  such  distances  as  permit  the  air  to  discolour  them, 
yet  is  more  or  less  operative  on  every  object,  and  in  every 
part  of  a composition.  Its  principles  have  been  discussed 
in  the  Lectures. 

AIR  is  taken  in  one  sense  the  same  as  aerial. 

AIR  is  used  to  express  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  attitude 
of  a figure,  or  of  a part.  An  air  is  light,  or  heavy,  graceful 
or  awkward,  &c.  In  heads  this  is  of  great  moment:  the  air 
of  a portrait  should  be  characteristic,  and  genteel,  if  pos- 
sible. Not  all  painters  succeed  in  the  airs  of  their  heads  j 
but  are  apt  to  repeat  themselves,  and  become  mannerists. 
In  historic  composition,  Raphaelle  has  the  noblest  airs  of 
his  heads. 

ALLEGORY  is  useful  on  many  occasions : it  consists 
in  selecting  and  applying  (according  to  poetic  license,  yet 
not  without  the  regulation  of  propriety  and  decorum)  sym- 
bolical objects,  or  personages,  whose  relation  to  the  main 
import  of  the  piece  ought  to  be  clear  and  unembarrassed. 
Thus,  in  allegory,  many  persons  and  particulars  may  be  in- 
troduced or  hinted  at,  whose  real  appearances  would  be 
reprovable. 

Allegorical,  or  Symbolical,  figures  belong  to  Icono- 
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ALTO  RELIEVO  is  that  kind  of  sculpture,  wherein, 
though  the  figures  are  attached  to  a plane  back  ground, 
yet  they  project  very  considerably  from  it;  they  stand  out, 
as  it  were,  almost  clear,  though  held  by  the  back  ground 
for  their  security.  See  Basso  Relievo. 

AMATEUR  is  a French  term,  for  which  we  have  no  re- 
gular equivalent  in  English  : it  is  taken  to  signify  a person, 
who,  though  no  professed  artist  himself,  yet  joins  to  a love 
for  the  arts,  sufficient  taste  and  knowledge  to  encourage  and 
patronize  them,  by  collecting  their  productions,  and  by  ju- 
dicious animadversion  on  their  merits. 

A person  may  possess  a love  for  the  arts,  and  a sense  of 
their  excellencies,  without  any  very  profound  knowledge : 
but  when  knowledge  is  happily  united  to  such  inclination, 
it  renders  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  its  possessor  very 
estimable  and  important. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  consequence  to  art,  than  that 
those  who  favour  it,  should  rightly  discern  its  merits;  since, 
by  their  judicious  cultivation,  valuable  planes  may  be 
brought  to  maturity  ; or,  by  their  caprice,  the  most  noxious 
weeds  may  overspread  the  soil.  Next  to  their  personal 
judgment,  artists  are  beholden  to  the  patrons  of  art  for 
those  inestimable  collections  they  assemble:  where,  besides 
the  entertainment  of  seeing  together  the  performances  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  masters,  and  countries,  the  improvement  they 
afford  to  a student  is  obvious  and  extensive. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  from  some  un- 
fortunate cause,  the  collections  of  English  amateurs  are  not 
of  that  use  they  might  be;  since  access  to  them  is  sur- 
rounded with  obstacles  : so  that  although  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  nation  which  possesses  more  valuable  treasures,  they  are 
not  equally  useful  to  the  arts,  as  many  foreign  cabinets.  Nor 
is  there  any  good  considerable  public  collection  of  per- 
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formances,  to  which  the  student  may  resort,  for  correcting 
or  improving  his  manner  and  taste.  In  this  respect,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  continental  amateurs  greatly  excel 
us;  for,  among  them,  to  desire  the  sight  of  a celebrated  ca- 
binet, is  taken  as  an  acknowledgment  of  its  merit,  and  an 
honourable  compliment  paid  to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE,  i.  e.  double  Prostyle,  or  having 
pillars  in  both  fronts;  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  third  order 
of  temples. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  a place  for  exhibiting  shows  ; very 
spacious,  of  a round  or  oval  figure,  with  many  seats  rising 
on  every  side.  The  area  in  the  middle  was  called  arena,  be- 
cause it  was  covered  with  sand,  or  sawdust,  to  diminish  its 
slipperiness,  and  to  absorb  blood.  It  was  also  called  cavea , 
because  surrounded  by  the  caves , or  dens,  in  which  the  wild 
beasts  were  kept,  with  which  the  combatants  fought.  The 
arena  was  surrounded  by  a wall  called  podium , twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  a parapet  projected, 
for  the  safety  of  the  spectators.  The  seats  were  distributed 
the  same  as  in  a theatre.  The  entrances  to  the  seats  were 
called  vomitoria,  the  passages  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  seats 
scala,  or  scalaria,  and  the  seats  between  two  passages, 
from  their  wedgelike  form,  were  called  cuneus.  These,  as 
well  as  theatres,  were  originally  only  temporary,  and  of 
wood  ; many  were  afterwards  built  of  stone.  Rome  had  se- 
veral ; the  principal  was  that  built  by  Titus,  called  the 
Coliseum , which  was  large  enough  to  contain  eighty-seven 
thousand  persons.  We  have  given  a view  of  its  remains. 

ANAMORPHOSIS  is  a subject  drawn,  or  painted,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of  optics,  and  perspective,  which 
appears  of  its  proper  form,  &c.  seen  from  that  point  for 
which  it  is  constructed,  and  from  that  point  only:  from  all 
other  points  it  appears  confused  and  unintelligible.  Sub- 
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jects  thus  treated  are  instances  of  the  power  of  optics-,  and 
are  curious;  but  useless : for  it  seems  more  desirable  to  re- 
gulate, and  to  put  in  order  what  is  confused,  than’tO  con- 
iuselwhat  should  properly  be  regular  and  orderly. 

ANATOMY  may  be  taken,  in  design,  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  external  appearances  of  the  human  frame,  in  its  vari- 
ous attitudes  and  positions:  also,  for  the  same  knowledge  in 
the  appearances  of  animals,  &c. 

This  science  is  indispensable  to  art,  which,  -without  it', 
would  be  not  only  uncertain,  but  often  false,  contradictory, 
and  insipid.  It  comprehends  not  only  a knowledge  of  the 
origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  but  also  of 
their  actions  in  various  motions  of  the  figure,  and  their  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  &c.  Correct  anatomy  is  of  great  con- 
sequence; for  although  every  spectator  cannot  discover 
wherein  anatomical  errors  consist,  yet  most  can  perceive  a 
something,  which  being  unusual,  is  also  unpleasant. 

ANIMATED  is  spoken  of  objects  wdiich  approach,  in 
their  appearance,  to  the  nearest  and  most  perfect  resem- 
blance of  nature,  supposed  in  the  same  circumstances. 

A portrait  is  animated,  when  a spectator  might  almost 
mistake  it  for  real  life : a figure  is  animated  when  it  closely 
resembles  the  very  movement  of  a living  figure,  in  such  a 
situation ; and  a groupe  of  figures  is  animated;,  when  the 
whole  seems,  as  it  were,  alert  and  lively. 

Animation  depends  much  on  correction  of  design,  on 
vivacity'  of  colouring,  and  on  proper  support  by  the  back 
ground,  and  other  accompaniments  in  a picture;  in  a statue, 
on  the  vigour  and  verisimility  of  expression. 

Those  painters  who  have  too  closely  copied  the  antique, 
have  seldom  given  extraordinary  animation  to  their  figures: 
the  leading  ideas  of  statues  being  rather  repose  and  grace, 
than  vigorous  and  energetic  motion.  The  ancient  figures 
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are  usually  calm  and  composed,  and  their  outlines  rather 
gliding  and  smooth,  than  sharp  and  determinate,  which  is 
required  by  animation.  Animation  in  nature  is  but  mo- 
mentary, and  therefore  requires  diligent  inspection  to  discern 
and  catch  it. 

ANNULET,  a small  square  moulding,  which  serves  to 
crown  or  accompany  a larger,  and  to  separate  the  flutings  in 
columns. 

ANTIPATHY  is  used  to  express  the  opposition  between 
certain  colours  : from  which  opposition,  as  from  dissonance 
in  music,  arises  the  majority  of  agreeable  effects.  The  con- 
trol of  this  antipathy,  the  softening  and  regulating  it,  or  the 
giving  it  full  force  and  effect,  is  among  the  distinguished  to- 
kens of  a master.  Let  it  in  general  be  observed,  that  as 
any  one  object  in  a picture  is  heightened,  the  others  are  cor- 
respondentlv  depressed  ; or,  as  others  are  depressed,  some 
particular  object  is  heightened.  To  determine  which  should 
give  place,  and  which  should  take  it,  is  the  province  of 
judgment.  A colour  is  said  to  have  an  antipathy  against 
another,  if,  when  compounded  together,  the  mixture  is  of  a 
disagreeable  offensive  hue  : if  a third  colour  thus  produced 
is  bad,  the  two  original  colours  are  not  good,  and  softness  of 
effect  is  not  to  be  expected  from  their  being  neighbours. 

ANTIQUE  is  a term  usually  applied  to  all  the  produc- 
tions of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  during  the  best 
times  of  art  in  Greece  and  Rome  : which  may  be  permitted 
to  comprehend  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  Phocas;  in  whose  reign  the  Goths  ra- 
vaged Italy,  and  destroyed  the  noblest  works  of  genius  of 
former  ages.  Not  that  during  the  above  period  the  arts 
were  equally  excellent,  yet  they  possessed  much  merit,  espe- 
cially compared  w'ith  succeeding  times.  The  French  (vide 
Felibien)  have  made,  at  least  formerly,  a distinction  between 
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ancient  figures,  calling  them  antiques’,  and  ancient  build- 
ings, palling  them  antiquities. 

The  antique  is  regarded  as  a model  and  rule  for  the  de- 
signer and  the  sculptor ; and  it  must  be  confessed,  the  purity 
and  grace  of  the  antique,  in  respect  of  form,  is  unrivalled  j 
the  ancient  artists  paying  to  these  principles  their  chief  at- 
tention, and  possessing  advantages  for  their  perfection, 
which  we  do  not  enjoy.  Italy  is  now  the  grand  school  of 
ancient  art : it  is  resorted  to  by  numbers  of  young  artists, 
who  wish  to  perfect  their  studies  ; and  of  gentlemen,  whose 
curiosity  leads  them  to  inspect  such  subjects.  Not  that 
every  piece  of  antiquity  is  valuable  for  its  merit,  or  at  least 
for  merit  surpassing  modern  art ; although  we  confess  the 
capital  instances  of  ancient  skill  must  ever  be  placed  in  the 
highest  rank  of  excellence. 

As  to  determining  what  is,  or  is  not  antique,  it  is  now 
no  easy  matter,  since  the  imitations  are,  perhaps,  as  nu- 
merous as  the  originals.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
desirous  of  deceiving  certain  connoisseurs,  made  a statue  in 
imitation  of  the  antique,  which  he  broke  in  a certain  part, 
and  having  buried  it  where  he  knew  they  would  dig,  all  who 
beheld  it  when  found,  judged  it  antique;  till  they  were 
undeceived  by  its  author,  who  confirmed  his  right  to  it  by 
producing  the  broken  fragment. 

The  sentiments  of  so  great  a master  as  Rubens,  on  the 
study  of  the  antique,  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  our 
readers ; we  shall  therefore  offer  them  a translation  of  his 
Essay  De  Imitatione  Statuarum.  The  original  was  pub- 
lished by  Mons.  Du  Piles,  who  possessed  the  MS. 

“ To  some  [painters]  the  imitation  of  the  antique  statues 
is  extremely  useful;  to  others  dangerous,  even  to  the  ruin 
of  their  art.  I conclude,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  per- 
fection of  painting,  an  intelligence,  and  even  deep  relish  of 
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the  antiques,  is  necessary ; but  their  application  ought  to 
be  judicious,  and  divested  of  every  peculiarity  of  the  marble. 
Many  unlearned,  and  even  some  learned  artists,  do  not 
distinguish  the  form  from  the  material,  the  stone  from  the 
figure,  nor  the  difficulty  the  sculptor  labours  under  in  treat- 
ing marble. 

C(  It  is  a principle  readily  granted,  that  the  best  statues 
are  very  useful,  as  the  bad  are  not  only  useless,  but  also 
hurtful.  Young  artists  sometimes  imagine  themselves  im- 
proved, when  they  have  gathered  from  them,  I know  not 
what,  of  the  crude,  rugged,  difficult,  and  thorny  in  ana- 
tomy : but  the  coloured  marble  they  represent  instead  of 
flesh,  is  a scandal  to  nature.  There ’are  many  accidents  to 
be  remarked  and  avoided,  even  in  the  best  statues  : not  in- 
deed the  fault  of  the  master,  but  arising  from  the  difference 
of  their  shadows  ; seeing  that  in  real  life  the  flesh,  the  skin, 
the  cartilages,  by  a kind  of  transparency,  very  much  soften 
the  demi-tints  and  shadows,  which  the  stone  by  its  density 
llackens,  and  thereby  seems  yet  more  opake  than  it  really 
is.  Add  to  this,  that  in  nature  there  are  certain  parts  which 
vary  with  every  motion,  and  which,  by  the  suppleness  of 
the  skin,  are  either  smooth,  or  contracted  and  wrinkled. 
These  sculptors  generally  avoid,  but  the  best  sculptors 
admit  them  ; and  in  painting,  moderately  used,  they  are 
necessary. 

<£  The  lights  also  on  the  marble  differ  from  those  which 
are  seen  on  flesh ; the  shining  of  the  marble,  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  light,  heightening  the  superficies  more 
than  it  really  is ; or  deceiving  the  eye  by  its  rapid  declina- 
tions. 

“ The  artist,  who,  by  a wise  discretion,  guards  against 
these  evils,  may  fully  study  the  antique  statues : for  in  our 
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erroneous  and  degenerate  age,  our  low  genius  keeps  us  back 
from  that  success  which  has  attended  the  ingenuity,  judg- 
ment, and  heroism  of  the  ancients.  Either  the  clouds  of 
former  ages  surround  us;  or  not  having  retrieved  former 
errors,  it  pleases  God  to  suffer  us  to  proceed  from  bad  to 
worse;  or  whether,  to  their  irreparable  damage,  our  minds 
are  enfeebled  as  the  world  grows  old  ; or  whether,  in  these 
latter  ages,  natural  objects  are  degenerated  from  what  they 
were  when  nearer  to  their  origin,  and  do  not  now  offer  those 
beauties  they  formerly  did.  Perfection  of  form  and  stature, 
anciently  combined,  has  perhaps,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  been 
gradually  divided  and  dissipated,  by  the  corruption  attend- 
ant on  increasing  vice.  This  idea  seems  supported  by  the 
accounts  given  us  by  ancient  authors,  as  well  sacred  as  pro- 
fane, of  the  heroes,  giants,  and  cyclops  ; and  although 
they  herein  relate  many  fables,  yet,  without  doubt,  they 
also  relate  many  truths. 

“ The  principal  causes  wherefore  the  men  of  our  times 
differ  from  those  of  antiquity,  are  indolence,  and  living 
without  exercise  ; for  many  only  exercise  their  bodies  in 
feasting  and  drinking;  therefore,  having  always  a loaded 
stomach,  always  replete  with  gluttony,  their  legs  become 
enervated,  and  their  arms  reproach  each  other  with  idle- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  the  ancients  universally  practised 
their  exercises  daily  in  their  academies  and  wrestling-schools, 
and  that  with  a violence  of  exertion,  even  to  sweating  and 
extreme  fatigue. 

u See  in  Mercurialis  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  to  what  va- 
rious kinds  of  labour,  how  difficult  and  how  vigorous, 
they  were  accustomed.  In  fact,  they  were  well  adapted  to 
consume  the  too  soft  and  indolent  particles;  corpulency 
was  prevented  ; and  instead  of  becoming  fat,  the  parts  be- 
came 
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came  fleshy  : for  whatever  in  the  human  body  is  constantly 
in  exercise,  as  the  arms,  the  legs,  the  neck,  the  shoulders, 
and  whatever  parts  are  active,  are  assisted  by  nature,  and 
draw  by  their  heat  a nutriment,  which  vastly  increases  and 
strengthens  them,  as  we  see  in  the  backs  of  porters,  the 
arms  of  boxers,  the  legs  of  dancers,  and  almost  the  whole 
bodies  of  rowers.” 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Rubens  ; which,  perhaps,  at- 
tributes too  much  to  the  personal  forms  of  antiquity,  and 
too  little  to  that  indefatigable  industry  and  research,  which 
discovered  and  selected  the  most  agreeable  and  characteristic 
forms,  from  among  the  porters,  rowers,  and  dancers  of 
those  days ; and  which,  perhaps,  ’in  the  present  times, 
might  succeed  not  less  happily  in  the  same  course  of  study, 
if  attended  by  the  same  perseverance  and  judgment. 

*#*  The  remarks  on  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  mar- 
bles, are  equally  just  and  applicable,  in  relation  to  plaster 
figures  ; and  ought  never  to  be  out  of  the  student’s  mind 
and  observation. 

AQUA-FORTIS  proofs,  or  Etching  proofs,  are  impres- 
sions taken  off  copper  plates,  immediately  after  their  biting 
is  concluded.  Their  use  is,  to  discover  the  real  effect  the 
aqua-fortis  has  had  on  the  plate,  in  order  to  apply  what 
further  workmanship  is  requisite.  It  is  common  to  consider 
aqua-fortis  proofs  as  so  many  studies  of  the  master,  and  they 
often  are  very  valuable.  Plates  executed  by  painters,  are 
seldom  any  thing  further  advanced  than  by  the  aqua-fortis; 
and  herein  they  discover  the  master’s  hand. 

AQUdEDUCT,  an  artificial  canal,  built  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  from  one  place  to  another,  either  running 
under  ground,  or  rising  above  it.  The  Romans  built  very 
magnificent  aquceducts,  some  of  which  passing  through 
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rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  brought  water  to 
Rome,  from  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  ; their  height  in 
some  places  more  than  one  hundred  and  nine  feet ; raised 
on  two  or  three  tiers  of  arches.  The  water  brought  to  the 
( Castellum ) principal  reservoir  in  the  city,  was  copiously 
distributed  to  all  parts  by  pipes.  F?-ontinus  has  left  a trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  wherein  are  described  nine  Aquaeducts; 
others  were  afterwards  added.  The  New  River  at  London 
is  an  Aquaeduct,  but  of  a different  kind.  For  remains  of 
Roman  Aquaeducts  vide  plate,  Temple  of  Faumts. 

AR^EOSTYLE,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  fourth  method 
of  intercolumniation,  to  which  four  diameters  are  allowed 
between  each  column.  See  plate  xxviii.  p.  76.  Architec- 
ture. 

ARCHITRAVE,  the  lowest  principal  member  of  an  en- 
tablature, lying  immediately  upon  the  abacus  of  the  capital. 
See  plates  xxiii.  xxiv.  p.  68.  Architecture. 

ARCHITECTURE  is  a science,  some  of  whose  prin- 
ciples we  have  elsewhere  considered.  It  requires  an  union 
of  many  very  valuable  studies  to  make  an  expert  practical 
Architect  : geometry,  accuracy  in  calculation,  know- 
ledge in  the  value,  and  employment  of  Materials,  the  mul- 
tiplied manners  of  preparing  them,  the  proportion,  and 
propriety  of  their  uses,  judgment  to  know  when  they  are 
well  used,  and  foresight  to  determine  their  probable  effect : 
taste  to  form  such  ornamental  erections  as  may  be  required 
for  state,  and  contrivance  to  compose  such  as  shall  be  con- 
venient and  domestic,  &c.  &c. 

Architectural  DESIGNS  are  allowed  many  liberties, 
which  though  contrary  to  the  strictness  of  truth,  yet  in  this 
science  must  be  admitted  : such  as  geometrical  elevations, 
and  plans,  void  of  perspective,  since,  otherwise,  accurate 
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measures  could  not  be  adapted.  Moreover,  to  render  sen- 
sible the  recessions  of  distances,  though  but  small,  a tint  of 
colour  somewhat  stronger  than  nature  would  justify,  is 
pardonable,  if  it  be  not  extreme.  Also  an  architectural 
drawih^  may  shew  a geometrical  plan,  elevation  and  section, 
together  with  parts  of  the  same  in  perspective,  where  no 
invincible  obstacles  forbid.  These,  and  whatever  other 
liberties  contribute  to  a good  understanding  of  the  design, 
are  tolerated  in  architecture,  though  not  justified  by  strict 
perspective. 

ARTICULATION  is  an  anatomical  term  adopted  in 
painting,  which  expresses  the  representation  of  those  parts 
where  the  joints,  and  insertions  of  the  hones  into  each  other, 
are  most  apparent  : this  article  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  correctness  ; as  an  error  here  affects  the  whole  limb. 

ARTIST-LIKE  is  applied  to  subjects  treated  with  spirit, 
skill,  and  propriety,  in  a masterly  manner  and  style. 

ATTITUDE  ; the  general  action  of  a figure  : the  posture 
chosen  by  the  artist  for  his  figure.  The  effect  of  attitude 
depends  on  design.  The  ancients  studied  deeply  whatever 
might  contribute  to  the  elegance  of  attitude;  and  herein 
they  are  in  many  respects  our  preceptors. 

Attitudes  should  be  natural:  such  as  the  human  body  is 
not  only  capable  of  {i.  e.  such  as  it  possibly  could  produce, 
as  in  posture-masters  and  stage-tumblers,  dancers,  See.), 
but  such  as  without  constraint  it  chooses,  and,  as  it  were, 
enjoys.  Walking,  for  instance,  varies  as  it  is  quicker  or 
slower;  and  the  movement  is  in  both  these  cases  easy  and 
natural : but  although  it  is  possible  for  a person  to  walk  on 
tip- toe,  yet,  unless  such  an  attitude  be  necessary  as  con- 
tributing to  expression,  it  is  reprehensible  in  a figure 
walking. 
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Attitude  should  also  be  characteristic , since  many  atti- 
tudes are  contracted  through  personal  habit : and  expressive , 
since  otherwise  it  is  unintelligible. 

Attitude  should  be  simple  : sudden  breaks  in  the  general 
lines  of  a figure,  injure  attitude.  There  are  in  nature  an 
infinite  variety  of  attitudes,  to  perform  the  same  thing. 
A figure  seen  on  its  different  sides,  forms  almost  so  many 
different  attitudes : but  not  all  equally  good,  because  in 
some  there  must  be  an  inferiority  of  parts,  and  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  principal  sway  of  the  figure. 

Contrast  assists  attitude  : in  the  attitudes  of  a groupe  of 
figures,  contrast  is  indispensable.  The  antagonist  muscles 
of  the  body  impart  a contrast,  one  series  being  in  exertion 
while  the  other  is  at  rest,  and  so  on  alternately,  as  it  were, 
double  sets  of  springs  relieving  each  other. 

Attitude  should  not  be  tame,  insipid,  lifeless,  and  inert  y 
nor  yet  swaggering  and  pompous  : but  decorous,  animated, 
and  graceful. 

The  attitudes  of  models  should  not  be  too  closely  de- 
pended on.  Nature  is  the  general  and  only  adequate  guide 
on  the  subject  of  attitude. 

By  way  of  explaining  these  ideas  we  have  accompanied 
this  subject  with  a plate  or  two. 

Plate  I.  Contains  four  different  views  of  the  celebrated 
antique  statue  ofANTlNOUS.  It  appears  from  these  instances 
that  the  attitude  of  a figure  so  greatly  varies  to  a spectator 
according  to  the  situation  from  whence  he  inspects  it,  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  scarcely  the  same.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  sketches  are  somewhat  alike,  but  the  first 
and  last  are  unlike,  and  would  not  without  previous  inform- 
ation be  taken  for  the  same  figure.  This  remark  enforces  the 
necessity,  not  only  of  a good  attitude  to  a figure,  but  also 
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of  a good  view  of  that  attitude,  since  the  principal  lines 
of  a figure,  and  those  whereon  its  grace  depends,  are  not 
equally  visible  on  every  side,  but  are  in  some  views  obscured 
and  concealed. 

Plate  II.  The  two  upper  figures  of  this  plate  are  views 
of  the  Apor.to  Pythias,  and  confirm  the  principles  of 
plate  I.  The  different  view  of  the  members,  their  different 
fore-shortenings,  &c.  merit  notice. 

The  two  lower  figures  are  opposite  views  of  a Leda  ; 
and  shew  that  diversity  of  situation  has  by  no  means  less 
force  on  a drapery  figure  than  on  the  naked,  as  drapery, 
by  its  bulk,  is  apt  to  conceal  as  well  the  leading  ideas  of 
a figure,  as  smaller  objects. 

Plate  III.  No.  i,  2,  are  two  peasants  listening  to  a story; 
one  pokes  forward  his  head,  hugs  himself  with  his  arms, 
and  bends  his  reins,  resting  equally  on  both  feet ; the  other, 
also  a peasant,  yet  not  quite  so  boorish,  stands  more  up- 
right, and  is  less  offensive  in  his  attitude. 

No.  3.  Is  a woman  listening,  whose  awkward  air  ex- 
presses rusticity  and  low  life. 

No.  4.  Is  a lady  also  listening,  whose  attitude,  erect  but 
not  stiff,  is  contrasted  by  the  former,  and  shews  the  effect 
of  education. 

Plate  IV.  In  this  figure  are  displayed  the  principles  of 
variety  in  attitude,  as  imparting  graceful  sway,  easy  mo- 
tion, and  contrast  in  the  inclining  poise  of  the  body. 
Thus  when  the  face  is  fronting,  the  body  is  turned  some- 
what sideways,  and  the  legs  fronting,  See.  also  when  one 
shoulder  rises,  the  other  sinks  j the  hips,  knees,  and  feet, 
the  same : as  in  this  figure,  1.  shews  the  motion  of  the 
head;  2.  the  rising  of  one  shoulder;  3.  the  rising  of  the 
opposite  hip  * 4.  the  rising  of  the  contrary  knee,  &c.  by  a 
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kind  of  alternation.  If  this  figure  were  viewed  sideways, 
it  would  appear  that  the  same  principle  attended  it ; what- 
ever part  projects,  a correspondent  part  retires. 

AURLOLUS,  Nimbus,  or  Glory,  a kind  of  radiant 
crown  given  to  Saints,  &c.  by  painters,  much  more  com- 
monly formerly,  than  of  late.  The  use  of  this  emblem  is 
very  ancient,  being  employed  in  early  ages  by  the  heathen 
to  distinguish  their  divinities. 


B 

Balance  : a piece  whose  forms,  lights  and  shades, 
colours  and  expressions,  are  happily  adapted  to  its  various 
parts,  may  be  said  to  be  well  balanced  ; or,  that  no  part  of 
the  picture  possesses  undue  preponderance  : but  to  seek  to 
make  an  exact  balance  of  all  parts,  is  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  composition,  colouring,  light  and  shade,  and 
every  other  valuable  principle. 

BALANCE  of  Painters  is  a comparative  estimate  of 
their  merits,  first  formed  by  Mons.  Du  Piles,  who  has 
in  this  manner  stated  his  judgment  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters. 

He  divides  painting  into  composition,  design,  colour- 
ing, and  expression : in  each  of  these  branches  he  con- 
siders twenty  as  the  highest  possible  attainment,  or  perfec- 
tion ; under  that  he  places  the  degrees  of  merit  to  which 
each  master  has  advanced  in  aiming  at  twenty.  The 
scheme  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
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Giovanni  da  Udine  . 
Jaq.  Jordaens 
Luca  Giordano  . . 
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Balance  of  celebrated,  Painters.— -Continued. 
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Michael  Ang.  Buonarotti 
Michael  de  Caravagio 
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Otho  Venius 

Palma,  vecchio 
Palma,  jun.  . 
Parmegiano  _. 
Paul  Veronese 
Fr.  Penni,  il  fatto 
Pierino  del  Vaga 
Pietro  da  Cortona 
Pietro  Perugino 
Polid.  de  Caravag 
Pordenone 
Pourbus 
Poussin 
Primaticio 


Raphael  Santio 
Rembrandt 
Rubens 

Fr.  Salviati 
Le  Sueur  . 
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Pietro  Testa 
Tintoretto 
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- Mr.  RtcitAUDSos  has. taken  this  idea,  and  applied  it  to 
form  a judgment  of  a picture  or  composition,  by  dividing 
the  parts  of  painting  in  a similar  manner,  and  determining 
in  what  proportion  any  performance  possesses  them.  These 
preserved  for  future  inspection,  may  serve,  not  only  as  a 
register  of  such  a master’s  skill,  but  also  of  the  spectator’s 
judgment;  which,  if  it  alters  materially  on  review  at  a 
distant  period,  may  confirm  or  adjust  his  critical  principles. 

Such  a register  of  our  public  exhibitions  by  a person  of 
judgment,  would  determine  the  progress  of  candidates  for 
public  appiause  in  a regular  manner,  and  might  occasionally 
afford  to  artistfc  a Lint  of  falling.-off,  or  of  improvement  on 
such  or  such  principles,  &c. 

Balance  of  a figure,  is  an  idea  that  needs  no  explana- 
tion ; it  is  part  of  Attitude,  which  see. 

BALUSTER,  small  columns,  or  pillars  of  wood,  stone, 
8tc.  used  on  terraces  or  tops  of  buildings  for  ornament,  and 
to  support  railing;  when  continued,  they  form  a balustrade, 

BAMBOCHIADE,  a term  rarely  used  in  England,  sig- 
nifies a kind  of  grotesque,  ignoble,  fantastical  stylo  of  paint- 
ing; a kind  of  caricatura : it  is  named  from  Peter  Pan 
Laar , a good  Dutch  painter,  who  was  surnamed  Bamloehio, 
and  who  delighted  in  such  capricious  fantasies.  The  hu-„ 
niour  of  the  British  nation,  as  combined  and  heightened  by 
Hogarth,  has  given  occasion  to  many  unskilful  imitators  to 
substitute  wildness  of  fancy  for  wit,  and  excessive  caricature 
for  humour,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  public  taste 
and  morals. 

BARBAROUS  is  understood  as  contrary  to  whatever  is 
refined,  of  good  taste,  and  excellent.  The  barbarism  of 
the  middle  ages  is  notorious  : the  Gothic  manner  is  barba- 
rous, as  it  is  void  of  that  regulated  symmetry  and  order, 
which  appears  in  the  antique.  Whatever  is  in  choice, 
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mean  and  low,1  capricious,’  unnatural, 'contorted  or  ideform- 
ed,  is  barbarous.  Whatever  is  misapplied,  or  improperly 
introduced,  is  so  far  barbarous#  . - ; ‘ • ■ i<  : 

The  best  remedy  for  barbarism  is  a diligent  study  of  the 
antique,  whose  permanent  canons  meet  the  applause  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  while  temporary  itisie  is  forgotten  for  its  bar- 
barity, however  it  may  sway  ti»e  opinion  of  its  contempo- 
raries. 

BASE  is  taken  in  much  the  same  idea  as  barbarous;  for 
what  is  ignoble  and  unelevated,  both  in  style  and  subject. 

Base  of  a column,  or  pedestal,  the  lower  part  of  it. 

In  design  every  figure  and  object  should  have  its  base, 
whereon  it  may  be  supposed  to  stand,  and  whereon  it  actu- 
ally would  stand,  if  the  composition  were  reduced  from, 
perspective  to  a simple  plan  : this  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tended to,  in  grouping,  as  well  as  in  single  figures. 

BAS-RELIEF,  or  Basso-relievo,  is  a kind  of  sculp- 
ture related  to  alto-relievo  ; but,  wherein  the  projection  of 
the  figures  from  the  back  ground,  is  by  no  means  equally 
prominent:  they  being  kept  nearer  to  the  plane  of  the 

ground.  When  a bas-relief  is  very  little  raised,  it  requires 
a peculiar  and  strong  light  to  see  it  in  perfection.  See 
Alto-relievo. 

BATTLE  Piece,  is  a name  given  among  painters  to  a 
picture  representing  a skirmish,  combat,  soldiers  in  warlike 
movements,  See. 

Fire  and  animation  form  the  principal  and  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  this  class  of  pictures ; which,  how- 
ever, at  first  sight,  it  may  be  thought  to  delight  in  sub- 
jects unpleasing,  and  perhaps  too  melancholy  for  the  canvas; 
yet,  by  the  management,  vivacity,  and  vigour  of  some 
painters,  possesses  many  attractive  ingredients.  Nothing 
requires,  or  better  admits  excellent  management  of  light, 
5 sprightly 
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sprightly  and  lively  effect,  and  that  kind  of  rapidity,  where 
high  finishing  yields  to  spirited  touches. 

Battle  is  among  those  subjects  not  to  be  accurately  in- 
vestigated by  the  general  rules  of  composition  ; the  indis- 
pensable multitude  of  figures,  the  tumult,  the  confusion, 
the  clouds  of  dust,  the  streams  of  gore,  the  extravagant 
exertions  of  men  fighting  for  their  lives,  of  others  dying, 
the  plunder  of  the  dead,  the  horrors  of  carnage,  require 
the  most  vivid  expression  ; and  whatever  best  expresses 
them  is  to  be  chosen,  although  it  may  not  perfectly  coin- 
cide with  the  usual  precepts  of  art. 

Only  those  can  paint  battles  justlyj  who  have  been  used 
to  fight  them  : an  employment  not  commonly  supposed 
congenial  with  the  polite  arts. 

BEAUTIFUL,  in  the  arts,  signifies  whatever  in  nature 
is  most  perfect  and  complete ; especially,  in  those  objects 
which  our  train  of  thinking  leads  us  to  suppose  are  more 
eminently  beautiful.  Nothing  is  more  vague  than  the  ideas 
of  most  persons  on  what  is  beautiful ; nor  is  it  easy  to  pro- 
pose regulations  which  shall  produce  beauty,  though  it  is 
common  for  many  persons  to  unite  in  opinion  of  what  is 
not  beautiful ; and  hence  perhaps  we  may  partly  account 
(without  recurring  to  the  charge  of  ill-nature)  for  that 
disposition  to  find  fault  rather  than  to  praise,  of  which  ex- 
amples are  not  wanting  among  critics. 

The  kinds  of  beauty  are  various  ; some  are  positively  so 
in  themselves,  as  being  adapted  to  our  natural  senses  and 
faculties  : such  is  the  beauty  of  natural  objects,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  according  to  their  brightness  : such 
are  certain  natural  colours,  the  azure  of  the  heavens,  the 
verdure  of  the  plains,  the  hues  of  certain  flowers,  &c. 
These  are  positively  beautiful  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind, 
Dict.  Edit.  7.  E yet- 
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yet  all  mankind  do  not  agree  when  these  same  colours  are 
compounded  in  a beautiful  face : for  the  swarthy  Asiatic 
thinks  such  a composition  cold,  and  the  negro  thinks  it 
disagreeable ; nor  is  it  more  pleasant  to  the  copper-coloured 
American,  however  it  may  delight  the.  European.  That 
beauty  therefore  is  most  beautiful  in  our  esteem,  whose 
qualities  are  nearest  related  to  ourselves. 

Prejudice  has  so  great  a share  in  our  ideas  of  beauty,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  compose  beauty  that  all  shall  admire. 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  the  ancients  praised  that 
statue  of  Poeycletes,  called  the  Canon ; to  which  no  one 
could  add,  or  from  which  no  one  could  diminish,  for  the 
better ; but  then,  this  was  beauty  only  for  that  character, 
however  harmonious  its  parts  might  be,  however  accordant, 
or  however  animated. 

There  is  a positive  kind  of  beauty  in  the  richness  of  ma- 
terials, when  there  is  little  or  no  beauty  in  their  application : 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a beauty  arising  from  the  happy 
arrangement  of  very  ordinary  materials.  In  many  orna- 
ments beauty  is  very  variable,  and  may  without  detriment 
be  changed,  and  beauty  of  other  kinds  substituted. 

Beauty  in  the  arts,  is  the  source  of  pleasure : and  is 
either  elevated , or  natural.  The  first,  when  whatever  is 
most  uncommonly  perfect,  is  happily  assembled  with  har- 
monious and  corresponding  beauty,  and  nobly  applied  : the 
second,  when  what  we  see,  is  beautiful,  in  imitation  of 
what  we  are  used  to  see  of  the  same  kind.  A capital  pic- 
ture may  be  thought  a beauty  of  the  first  class  : while  a 
picture  by  a good  master,  though  not  a phoenix,  may  yet  be 
a handsome  representation  of  nature. 

To  this  kind  of  beauty  contribute  (x.)  the  absence  of 
apparent  deformity:  (2.)  the  making  the  best  use  of  the 
ingredients  introduced,  putting  them  in  the  best  places, 
4 according 
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according  to  their  importance,  and  enabling  them  to  exert 
their  full  powers  on  the  spectator.  In  elevated  beauty 
Rafaelle  has  long  been  acknowledged  eminent. 

A very  considerable  mean  of  acquiring  beauty,  is  a stu- 
dious intimacy  with  what  is  most  beautiful;  an  avoiding  of 
impure,  gross,  trivial,  and  false  ideas;  and  of  whatever 
debases  the  mind ; for  such  will  eventually  debilitate  the 
taste. 

Beautiful  forms  must  be  chosen  among  the  antique : 
beautiful  colouring  from  nature : beautiful  composition 
from  the  studies  of  great  masters,  and  those  accidental  oc- 
currences which  happen  from  time  to’time  among  society  : 
beautiful  light  and  shade  may  be  assisted  by  the  camera 
obscura. 

Beautiful  is  metaphorically  used  to  signify  that  which 
has  served  to  produce  beauty,  as  we  say  such  an  one  pos- 
sesses a beautiful  pencil,  a beautiful  tool,  chisel,  graver,  &c. 

BIRD’S-EYE  view,  in  perspective,  is  a species  of  view, 
in  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  very  greatly 
exalted  above  the  horizontal  level  of  the  objects  he  surveys  ; 
as  from  the  steeple  of  a church,  &c.  a spectator  may  be  said 
to  have  a Bird’s-eye  view  of  a town,  or  demesnes  below 
him,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  look  down  upon  them. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  a building,  he  may  see  several  courts 
one  behind  another,  by  looking  over  the  roof  of  the  edifice. 
This  artificial  view  affords  an  opportunity  of  shewing  at  the 
same  time,  the  plan  and  distribution  of  an  extensive  subject ; 
together  with  the  elevation  and  effect  of  its  more  important 
erections.  The  eye  being  placed  in  a station  so  much  higher 
than  usual,  may  be  supposed  to  inspect  a proportionately 
extensive  range  of  objects.  This  accommodation  is  very 
useful  in  representing  fortifications,  palaces,  gardens,  &c. 

The  perspective  principles  required  in  treating  a Bird’s-eye 
e 2 view 
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view,  are  not  foreign  from  those  already  given ; the  very- 
great  height  of  the  horizontal  line  being  the  chief  difference. 

BLACK  and  WHITE  is  pretty  much  synonimous  with 
Chiaro  Oscuro,  both  in  its  general  principles,  and  in  the 
application  of  the  term. 

BLIND  made  of  tissue  paper  (or  of  other  thin  paper, 
sometimes  oiled)  is  necessary  to  engravers,  to  regulate  the 
light  by  which  they  work.  It  is  a thin  square  frame  of 
light  wood,  fitted  to  the  window  before  which  it  is  placed, 
resting  at  the  bottom  on  the  table  on  which  the  engraver 
works,  or  on  the  window-sill : it  is  held  at  the  top  by  a string 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  which  by  its  length 
proportions  the  inclination  of  the  blind  to  the  window,  as 
wanted.  This  square  frame  has  two  or  three  threads  which 
cross  it  internally,  from  corner  to  corner,  and  support  the 
tissue-paper,  which  goes  over  them,  and  whose  edges  are 
pasted  to  the  square  frame.  The  use  of  this  Blind  is,  to 
adjust  the  light  which  enters  the  window  to  the  plate,  and 
by  the  effect  of  the  white  paper  the  plate  becomes  as  it  were 
whitened,  and  the  light  is  rendered  much  more  steady,  than 
it  would  be  if  subjected  to  the  effects  of  flying  clouds,  and 
other  reflections,  &c.  By  this  contrivance  the  work  on  the 
plate  is  better  seen,  and  the  eyes  of  the  engraver  are  greatly 
favoured.  To  answer  the  same  purpose,  when  the  light 
worked  by  is  that  of  a candle,  a thin  paper  blind  is  interposed 
between  the  candle  and  the  plate,  which  not  only  whitens 
the  light,  but  prevents  the  effects  of  the  dancings  of  the 
flame  from  being  injurious  to  the  sight.  To  work  by  candle- 
light without  a Blind,  would  be  to  risque  the  injury  of 
that  invaluable  member  the  eye. 

BOLD  is  a term  expressive  of  that  kind  of  management 
in  painting,  when,  without  labour  or  pains,  the  artist 
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touches  in  his  effect  in  a rapid  and  striking  manner;  not 
staying,  for  instance,  to  smoothen  or  soften  his  colours, 
to  melt  them,  as  it  were,  into  each  other;  but  by  well-ap- 
plied touches,  and  a happy  tone  of  colours,  he  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  repeated  applications. 

All  parts  of  a piece  may  not  be  bold  : for  boldness  is  the 
result  of  inequality,  which  inequality  is  itself  the  result  of 
contrivance  and  skill  ; thus,  while  some  parts  are  flat,  or 
soft,  or  undistinguished,  as  being  inferior ; the  principal 
is  bold,  firm,  vigorous,  distinct,  and  attractive,  apparently 
the  effect  of  happy  luck  ; while  indeed  it  is  the  production 
of  judgment  and  intelligence.  * 

Very  high  finishing  is  apt  to  injure  boldness,  as  well  in 
drawings,  as  in  paintings  ; which  is  one  reason  wherefore 
the  sketches  of  some  masters  please  us  better  than  their 
more  laboured  pieces.  Both  boldness,  and  finishing, 
should  he  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  composition,  its 
proposed  situation,  &c. 

BRICK-coloured,  is  spoken  of  carnations,  whose  tone 
of  colouring  is  too  red,  too  much  mingled  with  vermilion, 
or  other  ill-chosen  red  colour,  which  imparts  an  unpleasing 
brick-like  tone  to  it.  This  kind  of  colouring  is  no  less  to 
be  avoided  than  any  other  extreme;  it  is  impossible  to  fancy 
a figure  to  be  flesh  and  blood,  wherein  this  tone  prevails. 

BRILLIANT  is  spoken  of  a composition  whose  effect 
is  striking  and  lively ; resulting  from  a happy  management 
of  light,  of  colours,  of  expression,  and  of  the  whole 
together. 

Brilliancy  is  a very  desirable  quality  in  a picture ; and 
when  in  union  with  other  requisites,  gives  a forcible  termi- 
nation, and  success  to  art.  In  endeavouring  to  obtain  bril- 
liancy, many  artists  run  into  glare,  or  gaudy  effect,  which, 
however  it  may  amuse  the  ignorant,  will  never  please  the 
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well-informed.  Brilliancy  in  a picture  should  not  resemble 
a number  of  speckling  lights  like  the  stars,  but  a luminary 
like  the  moon,  at  least,  if  we  cannot  reach  the  splendour  of 
the  sun.  The  fact  is,  that  one  considerable  light  is  more 
attractive  to  the  eye  than  a number  of  twinkling  unintelli- 
gible spots. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  brilliancy  in  pic- 
ture is  different  from  that  of  nature;  as  the  light  coming 
from  a certain  quarter,  and  not  being  generally  diffused  by 
perpetual  reflections,  requires  appropriate  composition  and 
management. 

Brilliant,  is  spoken  of  colours  when  they  retain  in 
perfection  their  proper  hues : thus,  two  colours  mingled 
together  lessen  each  other’s  brilliancy ; three  colours  lessen 
brilliancy  still  more;  and  every  colour  added,  more  still. 
But  though  each  colour  loses  of  its  proper  brilliancy,  yet 
the  result  of  the  whole  in  the  picture  may  be  brilliant , if  it 
be  well  employed ; and  the  picture  may  be  a brilliant  pic- 
ture, while  the  colours,  individually  considered,  are  broken 
and  mingled. 

BROAD  is  a term  applied  principally  to  effects  arising 
from  light  and  shade : the  breadth  of  these  articles  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  other 
instances,  as  broad  draperies,  i.  e.  draperies  not  divided 
into  multiplied  folds,  whereby  the  masses  and  repose  of  a 
composition  are  disturbed;  or  if  (as  in  fine  linen)  the  folds 
are  numerous,  yet  they  are  so  treated  as  to  form,  by  many 
folds,  only  one  object;  or  an  object  of  an  agreeable  tone, 
shape,  &c.  without  subdividing  the  parts  into  such  forms 
as  may  give  the  idea  of  cuts  and  gashes,  and  in  consequence 
of  constraint. 

The  principles  of  breadth,  as  applied  to  light  and  shadow, 
are  nearly  related  to  those  of  Chiaro  Oscuro,  and  may 
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generally  be  taken  for  an  assemblage  of  the  lights  in  a 
piece,  in  such  a judicious  part  of  the  composition,  and  wyth 
such  combination,  as  that  they  may  produce  the  most 
powerful  effect ; yet  this  effect  cannot  be  produced,  unless 
in  like  manner  (or  rather  on  a similar  principle,  but  varied 
in  its  application)  the  shadows  also  are  united,  grouped, 
and  situated,  so  as  by  their  opposition  to  sustain  the  lights 
in  their  force  and  splendour.  From  breadth  arises  that 
vigorous  attraction  of  the  spectator’s  attention  and  regard, 
•which  in  a manner  prevents  him  from  overlooking  a picture, 
or  passing  it  by  without  observation. 

It  should  seem  that  the  simplest  plar\of  producing  breadth 
is  to  give  the  inferior  parts,  &c.  of  a composition  no  more 
than  their  due,  but  rather  to  keep  them  down,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  principal  and  more  important  objects. 

BROKEN  COLOURS  are  mixtures  of  colours  to  form 
accurate  and  judicious  tints.  This  principle  is  of  the  greatest 
use  in  colouring : to  break  colours  well,  requires  a good 
eye  and  adequate  practice. 

Colours  may  be  considered  in  themselves  as  so  many  raw 
materials,  few  in  number,  and  therefore  whose  exact  ori- 
ginals in  nature  are  few  also.  They  are,  consequently, 
adapted  only  to  the  successful  imitation  of  those  originals; 
but  since  there  are  innumerable  other  originals  in  nature, 
the  artist  endeavours,  bv  mixture  of  pigments,  to  include 
them  also  in  his  imitation  : this  is  one  cause  of  breaking 
his  colours.  Another  is,  that  even  objects  corresponding 
to  his  original  and  primary  colours,  are  not  throughout  of 
the  same  tint,  but  by  their  lights  and  shades  differ  very 
considerably ; and  to  imitate  these  differences  requires  a 
proportionate  breaking  of  colours.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  by  the  interference  of  its  neighbours  the 
colour  of  any  object,  or  part  of  an  object,  is  diversified, 
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varied,  intermixed,  debased;  so  that  its  rays  never  arrive 
at  the  eye  pure,  but  sullied  by  accessory  reflections.  Add, 
likewise,  the  necessity  of  union  and  harmony  with  sur- 
rounding colours,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  agreeable,  and 
the  necessity  of  moderating,  or  of  heightening  some  or 
others;  add  also,  that  finishing  is  nothing  more  than  the 
exact  tone  of  colour  incident  to  each  part ; and  it  appears 
clearly,  that  the  colours  must  be  so  intermingled  and 
broken,  that  only  a small  portion  of  them  retains  its  native 
hue. 

This  artifice,  like  all  others,  may  be  carried  too  far ; and 
thereby  the  colours  lose  their  energy  and  force,  together 
with  their  simplicity  and  purity.  Colours  too  much  mingled 
and  confused  never  stand  well ; besides  that  they  are  apt 
to  become  mealy  by  unnecessary  teasing. 

BRONZE  is  a name  given  to  figures  cast  of  a mixed 
metal,  in  which  copper  has  the  chief  proportion.  Bronze 
is  a very  ancient  invention,  many  of  the  best  antique  figures 
and  ornaments  being  made  of  it.  Bronze  is  very  useful 
for  casting  of  small  figures ; but  it  is  also  capable  of  fur- 
nishing figures  and  groupes  of  the  largest  size,  such  as 
equestrian  statues,  &c. : these  are  sometimes  cast  all  in  one 
piece.  This  is  a bold  undertaking,  and  not  without  risk; 
much  oftener,  bronzes  of  magnitude  are  cast  in  separate 
parts,  and  the  pieces  are  afterwards  united.  Bronze  is  of 
great  use  in  subjects  exposed  to  the  air,  the  action  of  which 
it  resists,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  rust,  or  to  many  other  injuries 
to  which  statues,  &c.  are  subject. 

BROWN  is  a tone  of  colour  to  which  some  parts  of 
pictures  are  apt  to  fade  after  a time : this  is  certainly  a great 
imperfection  in  the  management  of  the  colours.  Pictures, 
originally  too  dark,  can  hardly  fail  of  becoming  brown  in 
many  of  their  demi-tints,  and  black  in  their  shadows.  Bad 
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colours  not  only  become  worse  themselves,  but  spoil  those 
they  are  combined  with.  Genuine  colours  are  therefore 
one  mean  of  preventing  this  brownness;  and  a judicious 
mixture  of  colours,  friendly  in  their  natures  to  each  other, 
is  another  mean  very  proper  to  be  attended  to.  Colours 
naturally  become  brown  in  time,  if  exposed  to  damps,  &c. ; 
yet  pictures  painted  dear  at  first  will  last  so  a long  time. 

' BURNISHER  is  an  instrument  used  by  engravers,  See. ; 
k is  made  of  steel,  the  point  is  lengthened,  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  rounded,  and  highly  polished.  This  tool  is 
used  to  smoothen  the  surface  of  a plate,  to  erase  slight 
scratches,  to  take  out  light  work,  and*  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

BURNISHING  is  a mode  of  heightening  the  splendour 
of  gold  in  the  frames,  See.  of  pictures : it  is  performed  by 
careful  rubbing  with  a dog’s  tooth,  or  other  polishing  in- 
strument. 

Burnishing  is  used  to  polish  and  smoothen  the  super- 
ficies of  copper-plates,  to  render  them  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
the  engraver,  See. ; but  copper-plates  intended  for  pictures 
need  no  burnishing. 

BUST,  or  Busto,  is  a term  applied  in  sculpture,  to  the 
upper  parts  of  a figure — a piece  containing  the  head,  shoul- 
ders, and  chest:  the  arms  are  omitted.  It  may  be  thought 
to  answer  to  a half-length  in  painting. 

BUTMENT,  or  Abutment;  supporters,  or  props,  on 
or  against  which  the  feet  of  arches  rest. 

BUTTRESS,  a kind  of  butment,  built  sometimes  arch- 
wise, as  to  Gothic  buildings ; a mass  of  stone  or  brick- 
work, serving  to  prop  or  support  buildings,  walls.  See.  on 
the  outside,  where  their  great  height  or  weight  requires 
additional  strength. 

Dict.  Edit.  7.  r CABINET 
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Cabinet  is  understood  of  a collection  of  works  of  art, 
disposed  to  advantage  for  inspection  by  the  curious.  In 
this  view,  they  are  very  agreeable  recreations ; as,  by  their 
variety  and  their  excellencies,  if  judiciously  selected  and 
arranged,  they  afford  perpetual  novelty  and  delight.  They 
discover  also  the  .comparative  excellence  of  art,  at  its  various 
periods,  its  rise,  or  its  decline  ; or,  of  a master,  if  his 
works  are  sufficiently  numerous  : they  assemble  many  arti- 
cles, which,  if  dispersed,  might  be  lost  and  destroyed,  or 
be  thought  trivial,  yet  when  collected  together  are  worth 
preserving,  and  in  this  particular  they  are  the  libraries  of 
art.  They  may  also  be  thought  to  resemble  libraries,  in 
the  opportunities  they  afford  for  study  and  improvement, 
since  they  offer  the  thoughts  of  other  artists  and  their  man- 
ners of  treating  subjects,  by  remarks  upon  which  their 
excellencies  and  defects  may  be  discovered,  and  either 
emulated  or  avoided.  We  might  add,  that  perhaps  a very 
brilliant  hint  may  be  taken  from  a crude  idea  of  some 
former  master ; or  what  has  been  attempted  by  one,  may 
perhaps  be  perfected  by  another,  who,  without  the  original 
suggestion,  would  not  have  considered  the  subject. 

What  it  is  which  in  England  prevents  the  utility  of  cabi- 
nets, or  precludes  us  from  possessing  a public  cabinet,  is 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  artists  (especially  younger 
artists),  and  of  lovers  of  the  arts  in  general. 

Cabinet  Pieces  are  those  of  proper  size,  &c.  to  form 
part  of  such  collections  as  usually  compose  cabinets. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA.  This  example  is  closely  allied 
to  the  principles  advanced  in  Lectube  I.  second  series, 
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and  explains  the  reversion  of  external  objects.  Thus  a is 
the  counterpart  of  A,  but  reversed  by  passing  through  the 
crevice  ; 6 is  the  counterpart  of  B,  and  c of  C. 

This  is  also  a very  entertaining  philosophical  amusement. 
We  shall,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  insert  the 
most  authentic  manner  of  performing  it,  as  it  requires 
no  further  apparatus  than  merely  a lens  glass  in  a scioptric 
ball. 

t.  The  Camera  Obscura,  or  darkened  room,  is 
any  large  room  or  chamber  made  as  dark  as  possible,  so  as 
to  exclude  all  light  but  that  which  is  to  pass  through  the 
hole  and  lens  in  the  ball  fixed  in  the 'window  of  the  said 
room. 

The  following  particulars  are  to  be  attended  to  in  this 
philosophical  contrivance:  ist,  That  the  lens  be  extremely 
good,  or  frye  from  any  veins,  blebs.  Etc.  which  may  dis- 
tort and  blemish  the  picture. 

2dly,  That  the  lens  be  always  placed  directly  against 
the  object  whose  picture  you  would  have  perfectly  formed 
to  contemplate ; for  if  the  glass  has  any  other  position  to 
the  object,  the  image  will  be  very  imperfect,  indistinct,  and 
confused. 

3dly,  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  ball  be  sufficiently 
large,  and  the  frame  in  which  it  is  placed  not  too  thick, 
that  so  there  be  sufficient  room  for  turning  the  ball  every 
way,  to  take  in  as  many  objects  as  possible,  and  to  render 
the  use  thereof  most  complete. 

4thly,  The  lens  ought  to  be  of  a just  magnitude  or  aper- 
ture; for,  if  it  be  too  small,  the  image  will  be  obscure,  and 
the  minute  parts  not  visible  at  a distance  for  want  of  requi- 
site light.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  aperture  be  too  large, 
the  image  will  be  confused,  and  become  indistinct  by  too 
much  light. 
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5thly,  We  ought  not  to  attempt  to  exhibit  a picture  of 
objects  in  a dark  room,  unless  the  sun  shines  upon,  or 
strongly  illuminates  the  objects ; for  mere  daylight  is  not 
sufficient  for  this  purpose;  the  greatest  beauty  in  this  phe- 
nomenon being  the  exquisite  appearance  and  contrast  of 
light  and  shadows,  none  of  which  can  appear  but  from  an 
object  placed  in  the  sun-beams,  without  which  every  thing 
looks  dark  and  dull,  and  makes  a disagreeable  figure. 

6thly,  Therefore  the  window,  or  that  side  of  the  room 
where  the  scioptric  ball  is  used,  ought  to  look  towards  that 
quarter  directly  upon  which  the  sun  shines,  that  so  the  illu- 
minated sides  of  objects  may  present  themselves  to  the  lens, 
and  appear  more  glorious  in  the  picture. 

7thly,  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  the  best  time  of  the 
day  for  this  experiment  is  about  noon,  because  the  sun- 
beams are  then  .strongest,  and  of  course  the  picture  most 
luminous  and  distinct : also,  that  a north  window  is  the 
best,  though  for  vieiving  the  shadows  in  greatest  perfection 
an  east  of  west  window  will  answer  the  end  best. 

Bthly,  As  the  image  is  formed  only  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  so  due  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
sun’s  direct  rays  fall  on  the  lens  in  the  window  ; for  if  they 
do,  they  will,  by  mixing  with  the  former,  greatly  disturb 
the  picture,  and  render  it  very  confused  and  unpleasant  to 
view. 

9thly,  As  white  bodies  reflect  the  incident  rays  most  co- 
piously, and  black  ones  absorb  them  most ; so  to  make  the 
picture  most  perfect  it  ought  to  be  received  upon  a very 
white  surface,  as  paper,  a painted  cloth,  wall,  &c.  bordered 
round  with  black,  that  so  the  collateral  rays  which  come 
from  on  each  side  the  object  may  be  stifled,  and  not  suffered 
tu  disturb  the  picture  by  reflection. 
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These  are  necessary  precautions  for  the  due  ordering  the 
various  circumstances  of  this  experiment. 

We  shall  enumerate  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  dark 
chamber.  The  first  is,  that  an  exact  and  every  way  simi- 
lar image  is  formed  of  an  external  object;  for  pencils  of  rays 
coming  from  all  points  of  the  object  will  represent  those 
points  in  such  a manner  and  position  as  will  be  propor- 
tional and  correspondent  to  their  respective  positions  and 
distances  in  the  object,  so  that  the  whole  in  the  image  shall 
bear  an  exact  similitude  or  likeness  of  the  object  in  every 
respect. 

The  second  phenomenon  is,  that  the  image  will  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  object,  whether  a line,  superficies, 
or  solid,  as  their  distances  from  the  glass  respectively. 
Hence  the  larger  the  focal  distance  from  the  glass,  the  more 
ample  will  be  the  picture  of  the  same  object,  but  the  less 
will  be  the  space  or  compass  of  the  plan  or  perspective 
view. 

The  third  phenomenon  is,  that  the  image  or  picture  of 
the  object  is  inverted  ; and  this  is  not  the  effect  of  the  glass, 
but  the  crossing  of  the  rays  in  the  hole  through  which  they 
pass  into  the  room  ; for  if  a very  small,  hole  were  made  in 
the  window-shutter  of  a darkened  room,  the  objects  without 
would  be  all  seen  inverted,  those  which  come  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  object  going  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
image,  and  vice  versa.  All  that  the  glass  does  is  to  render 
the  image  distinct,  by  converging  the  rays  of  every  pencil 
to  their  proper  focus  in  the  picture,  the  position  of  each 
point  being  the  same  as  before. 

Th t fourth. phenomenon  is  the  motion  or  rest  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  picture,  according  as  those  of  the  object  are  in 
either  state.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  obvious,  and  this 
it  is  that  gives  life  and  spirit  to  the  painting  and  portraits  of 
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nature,  and  is  the  only  particular  inimitable  by  art.  And 
indeed  a more  critical  idea  may  be  formed  of  any  movement 
in  the  picture  of  a darkened  room,  than  from  observing  the 
motion  of  the  object  itself : for  instance,  a man  walking  in 
a picture  appears  to  have  an  ttndulating  mdtion,  or  to  rise 
up  and  sink  down  every  step  he  takes ; whtreaS  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  observed  in  the  man  himself,  as  viewed  by  the 
bare  eye. 

J f V 

The  fifth  phenomenon  is  the  colouring  of  the  optic  pic- 
ture: every  piece  of  imagery  has  its  proper  tints  and  co- 
lours, and  those  always  heightened  and  rendered  more  in- 
tense than  in  the  object;  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is  an 
improvement  on  nature  itself,  whereas  the  art  of  the  greatest 
master  can  only  pretend  to  a distant  resemblance  and  faint 
imitation.  The  reason  why  the  image  is  coloured  is,  be- 
cause the  several  points  of  the  object  reflecting  several  sorts 
of  coloured  rays  to  the  glass,  those  rays  will  give  a repre- 
sentation of  those  several  points  respectively,  and  in  their 
own  colour,  and  therefore  in  those  of  the  object ; but  those 
colours  will  be 
less  space. 

The  sixth  phenomenon  is  the  Chiaro  oscuro,  that  is,  the 
intensity  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  picture;  and  this,  as 
well  as  the  colouring,  is  greatly  heightened  above  what  it  is 
in  the  object,  by  reason  of  the  lesser  area  of  the  picture. 
Here  every  light  and  every  shade  is  expressed  in  its  proper 
degree,  from  the  most  brilliant  to  the  most  black,  inclusive 
of  a wonderful 'varietv  in  the  several  parts,  arising  from  the 
different  situations  of  the  several  parts  of  the  object,  and 
the  different  angles  of  reflection.  A just  imitation  of  nature 
in  the  distribution  of  light  and  shadows  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  on  which  its  greatest 
perfection  depends. 
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N.  B.  If  an-obje^t  be  placed  just  twice  the  focal  distance 
from  the  glass  without,  the  image  will  be  formed  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  glass  within  the  room,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  object  itself. 

No.  2,  is  meant  merely  as  a hint  to  explain  the  effects  of 
a lens  behind  the  first  ; for  if  the  rays  passing  through  the 
first  arc  inverted,  by  passing  through  a second  they  will  be 
re-inverted,  if  it  be  placed  at  a just  distance  with  regard 
to  the  focus  of  the  first  glass.  Thus  the  head  of  the  cross 
A,  proceeds  regularly  to  B,  crosses  the  focus  C,  and  is  by 
the  glass  D again  transmitted  through  the  second  focus  E, 
tiil  it  is  erect  at  F.  On  this  principle,  variously  applied, 
are  telescopes  constructed,  though  it  is  generally  omitted  in 
the  camera  obscura. 

Portable  Camera  Obscura  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a book,  and,  if  nicely  wrought,  need  hardly  exceed  the 
dimensions  of  a folio.  The  parts  are  held  in  their  places 
by  little  hooks,  &c.  when  standing  and  in  use,  but  fold  on 
each  other  when  removed.  The  right  side  of  the  box  folds 
on  the  bottom,  then  the  left  side  on  the  right;  the  looking- 
glass,  its  stands,  and  the  lens  being  taken  away,  the  top  is 
folded  together,  and  then  the  whole  top  folds  against  the 
back,  and  the  back  folds  on  the  rest  of  the  machine,  and 
forms  the  other  part  of  the  book.  A place  for  the  looking- 
glass,  stands,  &c.  is  easily  made  in  any  part  of  the  book. 
The  curtain  should  be  made  of  strong  stuff : the  darker  its 
colour  the  better.  The  top  of  the  box  contains  the  lens, 
and  the  use  of  the  looking-glass  is  to  reflect  to  the  lens  the 
objects,  desired  to  be  inspected,:  it  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a 
string  held  in  the  hand  till:  it  gives  a perfect  representation, 
which  is  transmitted  through  the  lens. 

The  spectator  must  stand  :\vith  hi?  back  to.  those  objects 
which  he  desires  to  view,  and  must  be  careful  that  the  cur- 
tain 
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tain  totally  excludes  the  light.  The  representation  of  the 
objects  being  very  well  defined  on  rtie  white  paper  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  they  may  easily  be  outlined  with  a black 
lead  pencil  : a print  or  picture  placed  before  the  looking- 
glass  may  be  copied  by  this  method.  A variation  of  this 
principle  is  used  in  taking  likenesses  by  shade. 

CAPITAL  is  a character  given  to  performances  whose 
merit  is  of  the  highest  standard. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  capital  pieces 
in  any  department  of  art  must  be  very  small;  few  masters 
possessing  sufficient  abilities  for  the  production  of  such 
works.  That  many  artists  excel  in  some  particular  depart- 
ment, whose  talents  in  others  are  but  moderate,  is  certain  j 
thus,  one  may  design  in  a noble  and  grand  style,  while  his 
colouring  or  management  is  but  indifferent;  another  may 
colour  to  admiration,  but  without  sufficient  dexterity  in 
design ; a picture  may  be  capital  in  one  respect,  yet  not  be 
a capital  picture,  because  of  its  obvious  deficiencies  in  other 
requisites. 

While  the  extent  of  art  is  so  various,  and  human  abilities 
so  limited,  we  ought  to  acknowledge  merit  wherever  we 
find  it,  and  to  do  it  justice,  be  it  in  what  department  it 
may;  therefore  without  hesitation  we  admit  such  or  such  a 
master  to  be  a capital  designer,  colourist,  &c.  although 
perhaps  his  works  might  bear  improvement  in  other  parti- 
culars. To  be  distinguished  in  any  respect  is  honourable; 
united  excellence  is  the  lot  of  few. 

Capital,  the  uppermost  member  of  a column,  which 
is  as  a crown  or  head  thereto,  placed  immediately  over  the 
shaft,  and  under  the  architrave : no  column  is  complete 
without  a capital,  which  has  a distinguishing  character  for 
each  order.  Tuscan  and  Doric  capitals  consist  of  mould- 
ings; 


ing3  ; Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals,  of  leaves 
and  other  ornaments. 

CARICATURA  signifies  a likeness  of  any  person  or 
thing,  loaded,  exaggerated,  heightened,  and  rendered  gene- 
rally ridiculous. 

Caiucatura  is  the  extreme  or  excess  of  character.  Every 
person  has  some  particular  feature  or  proportion,  which 
may  be  termed  proper  or  peculiar  to  himself  : this,  rendered 
yet  more  conspicuous  and  forcible,  and  divested  of  those 
more  agreeable  and  general  parts  which  in  the  person  him- 
self qualify  this  peculiarity,  becomes  caricatura.  A long 
nose  in  nature,  becomes  in  caricatura  a proboscis ; a cast 
of  the  eye  is  downright  squinting;  a prominent  chin  is  an 
excellent  object  for  caricatura,  which  turns  it  into  a penin- 
sula; and,  in  short,  by  travestying  the  countenance,  yet 
so  as  to  preserve  a resemblance  by  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, it  improves  upon  the  saying  which  informs  us, 
that  “ an  inch  in  a man’s  nose  is  a great  deal.’.’  The  defects 
of  the  figure,  stooping,  unequal  length  of  the  legs,  lame- 
ness, &c.  are  subjects  for  caricatura.  After  all,  it. is  but 
poor  amusement  (and  not  by  any  means  improving  to  an 
artist)  to  study  and  expose  the  defects  of  our  neighbours ; 
and,  indeed,  is  only  admissible  as  satire  on  those  whose 
behaviour  deserves  it,  and  who 

“ Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 

Are  touch’d  and  sham’d  by  ridicule  alone.” 

CARNATION  is  the  same  as  naked,  or  flesh ; but  is 
spoken  generally  of  the  whole  of  that  kind,  not  of  any  par- 
ticular member.  For  the  principles  of  carnations,  vide  the 
Compendium  of  Colours,  & c. 

CARTOON  is  a coloured  drawing  made  on  paper,  the 
eame  size  as  a work  to  be  executed.  Cartoons  are  generally 
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used  as  originals  for  tapestry,  large  painted  windows,  mo- 
saics, and  other  pictures  of  the  same  nature;  where  the 
artists  who  conduct  them  require  an  exact  model  of  what 
they  are  to  produce,  which  is  to  be  their  guide,  as  well  in 
effect  as  in  proportion,  colours,  &c. 

In  England,  when  the  Cartoons  are  mentioned,  it  gene- 
rally means  those  formerly  at  Hampton  Court,  but  now  at 
Buckingham  House,  which  are  painted  by  Raffaelle 
(principally  with  his  own  hand),  and  which,  being  taken 
on  board  a vessel  as  they  were  sending  to  be  copied  in 
tapestry,  were  afterwards  brought  to  England,  and  now  form 
part  of  the  royal  collection.  They  are  among  Raffaelle’ s 
best  works,  and  are  superior  to  any  other  collection  of  hia 
works,  except  the  Papal  at  Rome. 

CARTOUCHES  are  ornaments  adapted  to  contain  in- 
scriptions, mottos,  arms,  and  other  devices.  They  have 
acquired  this  appellation  by  being  generally  representations 
of  paper,  & c.  rolled,  folded,  or  returned  at  the  ends. 

CARYATIDES  are  female  figures  placed  instead  of  co- 
lumns. Though  such  figures  are  certainly  the  work  of  the 
sculptor,  yet  the  term  seems  rather  to  belong  to  architec- 
ture : when  figures  of  men  are  used,  the  order  is  termed 
Version.  Vide  the  Lectures  on  Architecture,  p.  48. 

CAST  of  a statue,  figure,  &c.  is  obtained  by  pouring 
into  a mould  a quantity  of  fluid  metal,  which,  when  cold, 
retains  the  form  of  the  mould  : casts  of  plaster  of  Paris  are 
obtained  on  the  same  principle.  The  process  is  common 
among  us. 

Casts  may  be  obtained  from  medals,  gems,  &c.  without 
any  damage  to  the  original. 

Cast  is  employed  to  denote  the  order  and  set  of  the  folds 
in  drapery : when  the  foldings  of  a drapery  are  natural, 
well  distributed,  easy,  characteristic,  and  harmonious,  such 
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a drapery  is  well  cast.  In  using  a lay  figure,  when  the 
artist  cannot  adjust  a drapery  to  his  mind,  it  is  better  to 
hazard  another  cast  by  a fresh  motion  of  the  limbs,  than 
to  fatigue  the  fancy  by  too  long-continued  endeavours  to 
amend  what  is  faulty  : nevertheless,  a ready  eye  may  make 
considerable  improvements  on  a cast  of  drapery,  which 
accident  has  produced  in  a state  of  forwardness,  but  has  not 
perfected. 

CATAFALQUE,  in  Italian  Catafalco,  is  a temporary 
erection,  used  in  popish  countries  during  the  service  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead,  or  the  funeral  ceremony.  It  is  the  re- 
presentation of  a sepulchre  (or  kind'  of  memento  morij , 
placed  under  arches,  canopies,  &c.  decorated  with  emble- 
matical figures,  virtues,  genii,  and  other  ornaments  of 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  They  are  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  used  except  on  occasion  of  royal  funerals,  &c. 

CAULICOLI,  little  twists  or  volutes  under  the  flower 
on  the  abacus  in  the  Corinthian  capital  : they  represent 
the  twisted  tops  of  the  acanthus  stalks;  are  called  also 
helices. 

CEILING,  painted,  has  a very  rich  and  magnificent 
effect  when  well  conducted ; contributing  greatly  to  the 
finishing  and  decoration  of  a noble  apartment ; and  also, 
when  judiciously  composed,  to  the  remedying  of  defects  in 
the  architecture;  as  in  the  ceiling  of  a church  at  Naples, 
which  being  evidently  too  low  for  the  other  dimensions  of 
the  fabric,  was  so  happily  managed  by  Luca  Giordano, 
with  such  lightness  and  effect,  as  to  seem  many  feet  higher 
than  it  really  is. 

The  principles  of  ceiling-painting  are  conformable  to  the 
precepts  of  perspective,  and  depend  on  the  simple  idea  that 
the  work  is  to  be  seen  from  below ; consequently  the  figures 
and  objects  introduced  must  be  foreshortened  upwards. 
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The  choice  of  attitudes,  therefore,  should  include  only 
such  as  admit  of  gracefulness  when  so  foreshortened;  and, 
as  lightness  is  indispensable  to  ceiling-pieces,  the  figures 
should,  as  it  were,  seem  suspended  in  the  air,  and,  as  if 
hovering  over  the  room,  they  were  seen  without  the  inter- 
position of  the  ceiling. 

It  has  been  by  some  painters  thought  proper  to  insert  on 
ceilings  very  extensive  compositions,  containing  even  hun- 
dreds of  figures : this,  however,  seems  erroneous,  when 
we  reflect  that  long  before  a spectator  can  distinguish 
one  half  of  them,  his  neck  will  become  weary,  and  totally 
forego  the  other  half.  Easy  and  simple  subjects,  not  too 
much  crowded,  but  facile  of  comprehension,  are  best  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  composition. 

CELL,  in  an  ancient  temple,  is  the  enclosed  space  within 
the  walls. 

CEMENT  for  mending  of  pictures  is  sometimes  thus 
composed  : two  parts  of  new  yellow  wax,  one  part  of  nut, 
or  of  linseed  oil,  and  one  part  of  brown  oker,  or  some  other 
earthy  colour,  the  whole  melted  and  mixed  together.  It 
serves  to  replace  the  priming,  where  that  is  worn  off ; also 
to  fill  up  crevices,  and  other  openings  or  damages,  which 
it  does  very  smoothly,  after  which  the  surface  must  be  care- 
fully painted  over.  Sometimes  the  cracks,  &c.  in  wood 
are  filled  up  with  white  lead,  mixed  with  strong  glue  by 
way  of  cement. 

CENOTAPH  is  a monumental  erection  to  the  memory 
of  some  illustrious  deceased  ; usually  ornamented  with  alle- 
gorical figures  and  inscriptions  allusive  to  his  virtues,  ac- 
tions, See.  The  permanence  of  a cenotaph  distinguishes 
it  from  a catafalque,  as  its  not  containing  the  body  of  the 
deceased  distinguishes  it  from  a tomb. 

CERTAIN, 
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CERTAIN,  is  spoken'  of  the  outlines  or  contours' when 
they  are'  not  equivocal  or  indeterminate,  but  just  and  natural. 
It  must  be . acknowledged  that  the  old  masters  in  general, 
in  order  to  manifest  their  skill  in  design,  gave  so  much 
certainty  to  the  contours  of  their  figures,  as  to  render  them 
hard  and  dry,  a fault  necessary  to  be  avoided,  being  very 
prejudicial  to  union  and  to  effect : certainty  is  the  just 
medium  between  this  hardness  and  unmeaning  softness  of 
outline. 

CHARACTER  is  that  distinguishing  and  appropriate 
appearance  of  objects,  whereby  they  are  known  to  the  spec- 
tator : this  principle  being  of  universal  application  and 
notice,  and  founded  on  natural  distinctions,  deserves  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  artist. 

Character,  as  it  relates  to  the  human  figure,  is  a prin- 
cipal object  of  study. 

Character  is  as  extensive  as  objects  to  be  represented, 
and  exacts  much  attention  and  remark.  The  characters  of 
animals  may  be  conceived  of  as  including  their  natural  dis- 
positions. Thus,  a sheep  must  not  be  represented  devour- 
ing a wolf,  nor  a sparrow  attacking  an  eagle  ; but  through- 
out pictures  of  animals,  each  animal  should  be  em- 
ployed as  nature  would  dictate.  Character  should  also  dis- 
tinguish the  several  kinds  of  coats,  furs,  &c.  of  animals. 
The  spots  and  skins  of  cows,  &c.  differ  from  those  of 
horses,  as  horses  do  from  asses,  or  even  from  themselves 
in  a wild  state.  The  furs  of  foxes,  rabbits,  &c.  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  cats  and  of  dogs;  and  thus  character 
runs  throughout  the  whole  race  of  quadrupeds,  even  in  these 
minor  particulars.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  the  cha- 
racteristic forms  of  animals,  since  that  is  obvious,  and  no 
person  possessing  the  blessing  of  sight  can  be  deceived  on 
the  subject. 
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Character  also  pervades  even  inanimate  nature;  the 
water  of  a river  differs  in  character  from  that  of  the  sea, 
from  that  of  a lake  having  no  motion,  from  that  of  a 
ditch,  and  from  that  of  a morass;  also  from  ice,  and  from 
the  sea  in  a storm.  The  character  of  mountains  varies  from 
that  of  plains ; and  frequently  that  of  their  summits  varies 
from  that  of  their  sides  or  their  bottoms. 

The  characters  of  buildings  vary  greatly.  Stone  is  un- 
like brick  in  other  respects  beside  its  colour,  as  are  mud- 
walls,  or  plaster,  or  rough-cast.  A thatched  roof  is  not 
the  same  in  appearance  as  tiles,  or  slate,  even  if  we  abstract 
the  colour ; but  when  we  add  the  distinctions  arising  from 
colour,  light  and  shade,  and  other  incidents,  the  character 
of  each  becomes  yet  more  specifically  separated  and  unlike. 

The  character  also  of  draperies  is  often  totally  different ; 

witness  woollen  cloth in  broadcloths,  camlets,  stuffs, 

bombazines,  and  other  woollen  manufactures ; silk  also — 
in  lutestrings,  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  satins, 
modes,  &c.  &c. ; linens — in  cambricks,  table-linen,  &c. 
down  to  sail-cloth ; and  so  in  many  others  : — where  we 
observe,  that  not  only  silk  is  different  from  woollen,  but 
even  from  itself  in  another  state,  and  under  the  form  of 
another  commodity. 

The  character  of  precious  stones  forms  a distinction 
from  all  the  foregoing : their  splendour,  their  brilliancy, 
their  richness  of  colour,  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  Among 
these,  each  is  distinct  from  others ; and  he  who  should  con- 
found a ruby  with  an  amethyst  or  a sapphire,  would  be 
thought  disqualified  for  the  superintendence  of  the  mines  of 
Golconda,  however  he  might  labour  in  exploring  them  as  a 
slave;  as  an  artist  who  should  paint  a diamond  black,  would 
be  rival  to  him  who  should  dive  for  diamonds  and  dig  for 
peails. 
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Thus  it  is  evident,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  throughout 
the  whole  dominion  of  nature  there  is  a diversity  of  charac- 
ter and  appearance : to  be  acquainted  with  this  diversity  is 
no  easy  matter,  nor  is  it  the  present  business  of  these  pages 
to  explain  it;  it  is  sufficient  if  they  hint  at  its  extent  and 
universality. 

The  Character  of  an  artist  is  understood  of  that  kind 
of  management  and  conduct  which  appears  in  his  pieces; 
whether  in  his  composition,  his  ordonnance,  his  style,  or 
his  handling. 

The  character  of  his  mind  shews  itself  in  the  elevation  of 
his  thoughts,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  invention,  his  judgment 
and  disposition  : the  character  of  his  hand  displays  itself  in 
the  colouring,  the  touch,  &c.  These  two  kinds  of  charac- 
ter enable  us  to  determine,  long  after  a master’s  decease, 
whether  a picture  be  of  his  hand,  an  original,  or  a copy, 
an  imitation,  or  authentic ; though  it  must  be  owned  deceit 
has  so  well  imitated  verity  on  many  occasions,  that  not 
every  critic  is  able  to  detect  the  imposture.  Deceit  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  laudable  in  the  arts  of  design,  that  to  impose 
on  a capable  judge  shews  no  small  talents  in  the  artist; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  seem  somewhat  mis- 
applied. 

CHARGED  is  used  as  synonimous  to  overloaded, 
strained,  &c. ; but  is  generally  understood  to  be,  the  con- 
sequence of  desire  in  an  artist  to  impart  a certain  somewhat 
of  greatness  to  his  work.  Thus,  the  subjects  painted  by 
Annibale  Carrachi,  in  the  Farnese  Gallery,  though  in 
many  respects  admirable,  are  yet  thought  by  artists  to  be 
charged ; for,  being  painted  from  models,  the  painter  has 
endeavoured  to  give  his  figures  a certain  something  of  ad- 
vantage which  his  models  had  not,  and  thereby  he  has  often 
exceeded  the  modesty  of  nature. 
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It  must  faoweifcr.be  confessed,  that  too  close  an  adherence 
to  a model,  even  in  'aPporWtntf  is  not  ^altogether  an  adhe- 
rence to  nature.  There  is  a difference  between  duty  and 
servitude-.  To  be  bound  down. to  imitation  of  what  is  be- 
fore the  eye,  is  a constraint,  a sl'aveiy,  for  which  the  work 
will  certainly  suffer;  but  judgment  must  determine  how  far 
deviation  may  be  carried.  Bad  painters  charge  their  works, 
even  tb^ir  portraits,  through  ignorance  and  misapplication  • 
tbat;kind  of  charge  in  which  good  artists  indulge  them- 
selves, is  the  result  of  sound  discretion  and  of  science, 
assisted  by  the  decision,  firmness,  and  spirit,  of  a masterly 
hand:  their  object  is  to  elevate  the  character  represented, 
by  omitting  or  softening  the  minutice  of  their  subject  on 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  by  doing  ample  justice  to 
whatever  is  good  or  noble  in  it,  generalizing  the  traits,  and 
rendering  the  whole  as  agreeable  as  may  be. 

The  abuse  of  charge  is  not  confined  to  the  human  figure, 
but  is  very  demonstrable  in  the  trees  of  many  landscape- 
painters,  who  augment  the  branches,  &c.  till  the  stem  is 
ready  to  sink  under  their  weight. 

Colours  may  be  said  to  be  charged  when:  they  are  too 
brown,  too  black,  too  white,  See.  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
quiring a specious  kind  of  force;  which  in  fact  ought  to 
proceed  from  other  sources,  and  to  be  attained  by  other 
means. 

CHIARO  OSCURO,  is  an  Italian  expression  ; in  itself 
signifying,  merely  light  and  shadow ; but  used  among 
artists  to  signify  the  science  of  managing  light  and  shadow 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  picturesque  composition.  The 
term  is  at  present  so  familiar  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
adopted  English. 

When  a painter  gives  to  his  figures  great  relief  and  force, 
distinguishing  with  propriety  and  advantage  the  objects  in- 
cluded 
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eluded  in  his  composition,  introducing  the  most  agreeable 
and  just  lights  and  shadows,  so  as  to  form  masses  of  con- 
siderable  extent  and  breadth,  and  not  trivial  divisions  and 
subdivisions  ; such  a painter  is  said  to  understand  the  Chiaro 
Oscuro  : or,  to  produce  a great  effect  ; which  is  the  result 
of  Chiaro  Oscuro.  Chiaro  Oscuro,  therefore,  is  the  art 
of  distributing  the  combinations  of  lights  and  shadows, 
which  naturally  accompany  objects  of  every  kind,  not 
merely  with  respect  to  the  objects  themselves  (i.  e.  not 
merely  as  they  would  fall  in  reality,  without  further  thought); 
but  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  life,  force,  and  strength,  to 
the  total  of  the  picture,  when  surveyed«as  an  aggregate,  or 
collection  of  parts. 

This  artifice,  though  the  most  powerful  attendant  of 
art,  was  long  entirely  unknown  among  artists  ; those  only 
who  studied  colouring  in  its  principles,  made  any  consider- 
able advances  toward  it ; and  among  the  Venetian  school 
we  must  look  for  its  origin,  which  at  length  was  matured, 
and  regulated,  by  the  happy  genius  of  Rubens  ; ever  since 
whose  time,  this  system  has  been  esteemed  the  basis  of 
colouring. 

The  painter,  working  on  a plane  superficies,  can  impart 
the  ideas  of  roundness  and  relief  (not  to  say  of  motion)  to 
any  object,  only  by  an  accurate  and  careful  gradation  of 
tints ; by  the  judicious  opposition,  and  heightenings,  of 
the  lights,  and  their  corresponding  shadows.  Among  such 
gradations  may  be  reckoned,  the  demi -tints,  glazings, 
reflections,  and  accidents  ; together  with  smart  touches  of 
lights,  or  of  shadows,  as  either  may  be  wanted;  or  as 
either  light  or  shadow  advances  before  other  parts  ; thereby 
causing  recession,  interval,  or  distance. 

The  chief  principles  of  Chiaro  Oscuro  are  collection, 
and  mutual  support;  a kind  of  discipline,  not  unlike  the 
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arrangement  of  an  army  ; wherein  every  corps  is  collected 
and  appointed  to  its  place,  and  the  united  strength  of  the 
whole  augmented  by  principle,  and  method.  This  may  be 
said  to  distinguish  an  army  from  a mob,  though  equally 
numerous  ; so  may  judicious  appointment  of  light  and 
shadow,  without  any  greater  quantity  of  either,  or  reinforce- 
ment, but  merely  by  management,  produce  effects  infinitely 
beyond  unregulated  application  of  the  same  materials. 

A picture  may  be  supposed  divided  into  four  parts  j to 
have  tw'o  of  those  parts  in  middle  tint,  or  slight  shade ; one 
part  dark  or  strong  shadowr,  and  one  part  enlightened  or 
resplendent.  It  is  evident,  that  if  these  parts  were  sub- 
divided and  intermingled,  they  would  no  otherwise  relieve 
each  other  than  do  chequers  at  an  ale-house  door  ; w hereas, 
if  the  relative  parts  are  harmonized  and  assembled,  i.  e. 
shade  to  shade,  and  light  to  light,  they  form  by  their  union 
a powerful  combination,  whose  effect  is  to  attract  the  eye  to- 
ward itself.  Perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  refining  to  say,  that 
this  idea  is  allied  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  eye, 
as  the  organ  of  vision.  Is  the  eye  attracted  by  a dead,  flat, 
uniformity  of  colour  ? Certainly  no  : nor  is  it  gratefullxj 
affected  by  intense  black,  relieving  in  some  part  this  flat- 
ness j after  a single  inspection  it  is  satisfied.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a bright  light  (as  a white  wall  for  instance) 
attracts  the  eye  very  powerfully,  much  more  powerfully  than 
any  thing  yet  mentioned ; I say  the  eye  is  startled,  as  it 
were,  by  brilliant  white  placed  on  a dead  flat ; this  is 
heightened,  by  supposing  the  intense  black  brought  near  to, 
and  placed  by  the  side  of,  the  brilliant  white,  which  by 
such  opposition  becomes  very  greatly  increased  in  its  force, 
and  effect.  If  force  was  the  only  requisite  in  Chiaro  Oscuro, 
this  supposition  might  explain  the  matter;  but  as,  beside 
force,  harmony  is  necessary,  wre  have  to  add  to  our  suppo- 
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ski  on  certain  gradatory  intervals  between  the  splendor  of 
the  white,  and  the  depth  of  the  black;  these,  by  temper- 
ing and  accommodating  the  extremes  (i.  e.  white  and  black), 
render  them  more  pleasing ; the  offensive  suddenness,  and 
rapidity,  of  the  transition  ceases,  and  a'  more  agreeable, 
and  ameliorated,  effect  ensues. 

That  scattered  lights  have  no  force,  appears  from  many 
objects  in  nature.  Titian’s  comparison  was  a bunch  of 
grapes:  others  might  be  named;  for  instance,  a flock  of 
sheep  scattered  over  a field,  produce  no  effect ; but  collected 
into  one  body  they  compose  with  more  force,  by  forming  a 
broader  light;  or  even  as  a more  considerable  object. 

Therefore  wre  conclude  that  a judicious  collection  of  lights 
into  one  assemblage,  or  principal  union  (in  some  part  of 
which  union  we  suppose  the  focus  of  strength  and 
effect)  this  collection  opposed  by  a similar  union  of  shadow, 
whereby  its  effect  is  heightened,  and  rendered  more  piquant ; 
these  extremes  moderated,  allied,  harmonized,  and  melted, 
by  a friendly  interference  of  gradations,  demi-tints,  and,  as 
it  were,  neuters,  form  the  first  principle  of  Chiaro  Oscuro. 

As  to  the  support  of  light  and  shadow,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  because  one  principal  centre  of  light  or  of 
shadow  is  indispensable,  inferior,  subordinate,  and  less 
conspicuous  introductions  of  either  are  not  forbidden  ; 
but,  provided  they  are  subservient  to,  and  connected  in 
nature,  relation,  and  degree,  with  the  principal,  they  sup- 
port such  principal  no  less  by  their  alliance,  than  the  op- 
ponent masses  do  by  their  contrast.  Moreover,  they  re- 
lieve the  eye,  they  induce  it  to  continue  its  researches,  to 
wander,  as  it  were,  over  the  picture,  inspecting  every  part 
by  turns,  according  to  its  consequence,  yet  without  lessen- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  principal.  They  may,  perhaps,  be 
aptly  compared  to  a retinue  of  servants  waiting  on  some 
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great  man;  they  indicate 'an  importance,  a superiority  in 
t.heir  principal,  correspondent  to  our  ideas  of  his  exaltation 
and  honour ; but  should  any  of  them  forget  his  place  and 
assume  aiis  of  mock  majesty,  vve  are  displeased,  and  ex- 
claim against  such  impropriety,  as  insufferable,  and  inde- 
cent. 

The  effect  of  a picture  excellent  in  Chiaro  Oscuro, 
should  be  (at  a distance  too  great  to  determine  its  subject) 
an  agreeable  mixture  or  correspondence  of  forms  and  lights  : 
Al  a nearer  approach,  it  should  attract  the  eye  by  its  force 
and  powerful  relief,  so  as  to  fix  the  spectator’s  attention,  and 
to  induce  him  to  investigate  and  examine  its  composition, 
and  management.  This  property  may  be  greatly  attained 
by  the  principles  of  force.  But  a picture  should  also  be  so 
artfully  conducted,  that  the  spectator  should  hardly  be 
able  to  quit  the  inspection  of  it,  but  should,  without  weari- 
ness, or  satiety,  dwell  on  the  parts  whose  happy  regulation, 
entertains  his  inspection : this  is  the  result  of  harmony 
and  intelligence  in  treating  the  Chiaro  Oscuro,  of  which  it 
is  also  the  perfection. 

According  to  the  differences  of  compositions,  will  be  the 
treatment  they  require : every  Recipe  for  their  conduct 
is  absurd  and  idle.  In  general  it  may  be  noted,  that  a body 
of  light  on  either  extremity  of  the  picture,  is  injurious 
(especially  to  the  other  extremity),  and  that  it  cannot  be 
effectively  supported  by  shadow  on  all  sides.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  centre  of  light  be  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
picture,  it  renders  art  too  much  visible,  and  as  it  were  ma- 
thematical ; consequently,  ungraceful  and  stiff.  The  best 
way  is,  to  let  the  light  fall  most  strongly  near,  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  to  let  it  catch,  and  be  diversified 
chiefly  round  about  its  principal  union,  to  embellish  this 
brightness  by  placing  the  depth  of  the  shadows  near  these 
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central  lights,  and  to  keep  the  extremities  of  the  piece  void 
of  intense  darks,  or  of  splendid  lights,  letting  them,  by  their 
modesty,  assist  the  effect  of  the  centre. 

These  principles  may  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  subject, 
and  no  less  to  landscape,  still-life,  or  other  compositions, 
than  to  historical  subjects. 

As  there  is  no  greater  demonstrative  proof  of  the  truth 
and  application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  than  the  in- 
spection of  a Camera  Obscura,  we  refer  to  that  article, 
and  to  the  descriptions  of  the  peculiarities  which  it  offers. 

Chiaro  Oscuro  seems  to  have  been  much  beholden  to 
the  art  of  engraving  (in  which  its  po,wer  is  very  conspicu- 
ous) for  its  improvement,  and  perfection.  It  was  not  till 
after  painters  beheld  their  compositions  divested  of  the  effect 
of  colours,  that  they  sought  for  principles,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  that  effect,  might  be  efficacious  in  producing 
force  ; but  which  when  they  saw  reduced  to  black  and  white 
in  prints,  they  adopted  into  pictures,  and  studied  to  obtain 
a force,  distinct  and  independent  of  colouring,  but  which 
might  be  allied  and  assistant  as  well  to  that,  as  to  compo- 
sition, and  to  general  effect. 

As  a judicious  method  of  studying  the  principles  of  others, 
we  shall  insert  the  following  method,  which  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  used  with  success. 

<£  The  same  rules,  which  have  been  given  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  groupes  of  iigures  must  be  observed  in  regard 
to  the  grouping  of  lights,  that  there  shall  be  a superiority  of 
one  over  the  rest,  that  they  shall  he  separated,  and  varied 
in  their  shapes,  and  that  there  should  be  at  least  three  lights  : 
the  secondary  lights  ought,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
union,  to  be  oi  nearly  equal  brightness,  though  not  of  equal 
magnitude  with  the  principal. 

“ The  means  by  which  the  painter  works,  and  on  which 
the  effect  of  his  picture  depends,  are  light  and  shade,  warm. 
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and  cold  colours : that  there  is  an  art  in  the  management 
and  disposition  of  those  means  will  be  easily  granted,  and 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  art  is  to  be  acquired  by  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  works  of  those  who  have  excelled 
in  it. 

((  I shall  here  set  down  the  result  of  the  observations 
which  I have  made  on  the  works  of  those  artists  who  appear 
to  have  best  understood  the  management  of  light  and  shade, 
and  who  may  be  considered  as  examples  for  imitation  in  this 
branch  of  the  art. 

“ Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoret,  were  among  the 
first  painters  who  reduced  to  a system  what  was  before  prac- 
tised without  any  fixed  principle,  and  consequently  neglected 
occasionally.  From  the  Venetian  painters  Rubens  extracted 
his  scheme  of  composition,  which  was  soon  understood 
and  adopted  by  his  countrymen,  and  extended  even  to  the 
minor  painters  of  familiar  life  in  the  Dutch  school. . 

“ When  I was  at  Venice  the  method  I took  to  avail 
myself  of  their  principles  was  this:  when  I observed  an 
extraordinary  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  any  picture,  I 
took  a leaf  of  my  pocket-book,  and  darkened  every  part  of 
it  in  the  same  gradation  of  light  and  shade  as  the  picture, 
lea\ing  the  white  paper  untouched  to  represent  the  light,  and 
this  without  any  attention  to  the  subject  or  to  the  drawing 
of  the  figures.  A few  trials  of  this  kind  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  method  of  their  conduct  in  the  management  of 
their  lights.  After  a few  trials  I found  the  paper  blotted 
nearly  alike  ; their  general  practice  appeared  to  be,  to  allow 
not  above  a quarter  of  the  picture  for  the  light,  including 
in  this  portion  both  the  principal  and  secondary  lights; 
another  quarter  to  be  as  dark  as  possible ; and  the  remain- 
ing half  kept  in  mezzotint  or  half  shadow. 

(t  Rubens  appears  to  have  admitted  rather  more  light  than 
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a quarter,  and  Rembrandt  much  less,  scarce  an  eighth  ; by 
this  conduct  Rembrandt’s  light  is  extremely  brilliant,  but  it 
costs  too  much  ; the  rest  of  the  picture  is  sacrificed  to  this 
one  object.  That  light  will  certainly  appear  the  brightest 
which  is  surrounded  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  shade, 
supposing  equal  skill  in  the  artist. 

<c  By  this  means  you  may  likewise  remark  the  various 
forms  and  shapes  of  those  lights,  as  well  as  the  objects  on 
which  they  are  flung,  whether  on  a figure,  or  the  sky,  on 
a white  napkin,  on  animals,  or  utensils,  often  introduced 
for  this  purpose  only : it  may  be  observed  likewise  what 
portion  is  strongly  relieved,  and  how  much  is  united  with 
its  ground,  for  it  is  necessary  that  some  part  (though  a small 
one  is  sufficient)  should  be  sharp  and  cutting  against  its 
ground,  whether  it  be  light  on  a dark,  or  dark  on  a light 
ground,  in  order  togive  firmness  and  distinctness  to  the  w'ork; 
if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  relieved  on  every  side,  it  will  ap- 
pear as  if  inlaid  on  its  ground.  Such  a blotted  paper,  held 
at  a distance  from  the  eye,  will  strike  the  spectator  as  some- 
thing excellent  for  the  disposition  of  light  and  shadow, 
though  he  does  not  distinguish  whether  it  is  a History,  a 
Portrait,  a Landscape,  dead  Game,  or  any  thing  else  ; for 
the  same  principles  extend  to  every  branch  of  the  art.” 
Chiaro  Oscuro  is  descriptive  of  pictures  painted  in  black 
and  white  only,  imitating  basso-relievo,  in  marble  or  stone. 
Sc c.  This  manner  of  painting  differs  little  from  a drawing, 
in  oil,  instead  of  being  washed ; except  as  some  masters 
have  succeeded  in  it,  who  have  so  truly  touched  their  sub- 
jects, that,  at  a very  little  distance,  they  may  pass  for  mar- 
ble to  the  most  accurate  inspector. 

Chiaro  Oscuro,  when  spoken  of  prints,  signifies  those 
performed  in  imitation  of  drawings  washed  in  bistre.  See. 
The  middle  tint  is  laid  over  the  other  part  by  means  of  a 
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block  adapted  to  the  whole  (the  lights  being  cut  out  and 
left  quite  white),  and  the  shadows  are  produced  over  this 
tint,  by  another  block,  from  which  all  besides  the  parts 
necessary  to  form  the  shadow,  are  cut-away  : for  this  inven- 
tion we  are  beholden  to  Hugo  da  Carpi,  but  the  manner 
is  not  in  much  request,  since  the  delicacy  of  engraving  has 
been  carried  to  perfection  : it  is  still  further  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  aqua-tinta. 

CHISEL  is  an  instrument  used  in  sculpture,  made  of 
steel : chisels  are  of  several  shapes  and  sizes  ; but  all  in 
some  degree  resembling  the  carpenter’s  chisel,  which  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Chisel  is  used  as  a generic  term,  denoting  the  works 
of  the  sculptor;  which  are  named  productions  of  the  chisel , 
&c.  The  manual  application  of  the  chisel  requires  dex- 
terity, and  address,  to  ensure  correctness. 

CHOICE,  is  a term  used  in  the  arts,  to  express  that 
selection  of  subject,  of  composition,  and  of  parts,  which  is 
worthy  the  imitative  or  mental  exertions  of  art,  and  which 
is  superior  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  nature,  or  what  by  being 
too  common  is  vulgar  and  insipid.  A subject  should  be 
well  chosen  ; otherwise  it  will  want  interest : or  the  only 
interest  it  possesses  will  arise  from  management,  and,  in- 
stead of  supporting  that  management,  it  must  solicit  sup- 
port from  it.  Further,  the  best  incident  which  a subject 
affords,  should  be  chosen,  and  should  be  well  displayed  : 
this  seems  to  be  justified  by  every  consideration  arising  from 
art.  Attitudes  should  be  well  chosen,  and  not  only  tell  the 
story  well,  but  be  in  themselves  graceful,  proper,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  general  beauty  of  the  whole.  Characters,  actions, 
draperies,  lights,  accompaniments  and  accessories  of  all 
kinds,  should  be  chosen,  selected  from  whatever  the  sub- 
ject affords;  and  be  displayed  with  choice  also:  i.  e.  in  the 
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most  favourable  manner,  for  the  general  advantage.  On 
such  choice  an  artist  shews  taste,  judgment,  genius,  and 
good  management,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  distinguished  to  his 
credit. 

CIPPI  are  a kind  of  short  columns,  or  rather  half-co- 
lumns : sometimes  employed  by  sculptors  to  support  vases, 
figures,  8tc.  The  ancients  called  cippi  those  parts  of  co- 
lumns on  which  they  wrote  inscriptions,  which  directed 
passengers  to  what  places  the  road  conducted  : from  hence 
the  term  has  found  its  way  into  the  arts. 

CLEAN,  is  spoken  of  colours  when  they  possess  a vigour 
and  freshness  of  tint  not  destroyed  by  bad  mixtures,  by 
teasing,  or  by  negligence  : to  cleanness  of  colours  contri- 
butes the  cleanness  of  the  pallet  and  pencil.  All  small  sub- 
jects, and  those  which  are  to  be  closely  inspected,  require 
cleanness,  especially  flowers,  and  still  life. 

To  Clean  pictures  has  been  treated  in  Comp,  of  Col. 

CLOTH. — Vide  this  article  in  the  Compendium  of 
Colours. 

CLOTHING  of  figures  requires  strict  attention  to  the 
costume,  an  advantageous  display  of  the  foldings,  proper 
reference  to  situation  in  life  of  the  party,  and  proper  deco- 
ration : also  regard  must  be  had  to  the  action  performing; 
since  to  perform  some  actions,  a person  may  be  less  clothed 
than  is  requisite  for  others ; and  to  the  seasons,  whose  in- 
fluence on  clothing  is  notorious. 

COLD  is  the  opposite  to  warmth  in  colouring : it  usually 
is  occasioned  by  a too  prevalent  use  of  blue  tints,  under  the 
notion  of  delicacy ; but  sometimes  from  a deficiency  of 
warm  tints  employed  in  their  proper  places, 

COLOPHONY  is  turpentine  boiled  in  water  till  it  becomes 
solid,  white,  and  brittle : it  is  employed  in  some  varnishes. 
Dict.  Edit.  7.  1 COLOSSAL 
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COLOSSAL  Statue,  is  one  by  very  much  larger  than 
nature.  The  most  famous  colossus  is  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  lib.  34.  ch.  37.  made  by  Chares,  a disciple  of  Lysip- 
pus ; it  was  of  bronze,  represented  Apollo,  and  was  of  such 
prodigious  dimensions  that  few  men  could  embrace  its 
thumb.  It  was  placed  in  the  inner  harbour  of  Rhodes  j 
and  (small)  vessels  in  full  sail  might  pass  under  it,  between 
its  legs.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  seventy  cubits  high  j to  have  been  twelve  years  in 
making  ; and  to  have  cost  800  talents.  The  golden  image 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  described  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  was 
a colossus,  though  not  of  equal  height : and  many  other 
figures  ancient  and  modern  have  justly  been  termed  colossal: 
— but  are  not  all  colossal  figures  monsters  ? They  are  only 
tolerable  when  distance  or  situation  diminishes  their  dimen- 
sions to  somewhat  of  a correspondence  with  the  life. 

COLOURING  is  that  appropriate  peculium  of  painting, 
whereby  it  is  more  immediately  distinguished  from  other 
branches  of  the  arts  of  design.  Composition,  expression, 
&c.  are  common  to  others,  but  colouring  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  painting. 

The  end  proposed  by  colouring,  is  to  deceive  the  eye  y. 
the  nearer  therefore  it  approaches  to  the  natural  colours  of 
objects  represented,  and  the  more  advantageously  such  imi- 
tations are  disposed,  the  more  likely  is  the  issue  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  judgment  of  the  eye  is  so  exact,  and  the  variety  of 
natural  objects  so  multiplied,  that  not  many  painters  attain 
eminence  in  colouring:  they  may  succeed  in  part,  in  cer- 
tain subjects,  or  as  it  were  by  intervals,  without  being  able  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction  ; and  perhaps,  one  reason  may  be, 
that,  however  systematic  rules  may  apply  to  design,  or  to 
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composition  (whereby  the  student  is  guarded  against  ma- 
terial faults  by  the  labours  and  precepts  of  others,  and  by 
being  able  to  ascertain,  at  least,  an  approach  to  a standard 
or  canon),  and  also,  that  parts  and  dimensions  are  expressi- 
ble, and  explicable;  yet,  in  colouring,  every  eye  sees  for  it- 
self, and  is  for  itself  impressed  by  apparent  truth  or  fallacy, 
beauty  or  deformity.  The  variety  of  tints  which  may  be 
thought  the  same  colour,  is  very  considerable,  as  are  its 
gradations  and  combinations,  a slight  departure  from  which, 
is  not  without  serious  consequences,  when  strengthened  into 
a manner. 

Perhaps,  as  in  music  there  is  unquestionably  a natural 
formation  or  disposition  of  the  ear,  which  fits  it  for  har- 
mony, See. ; so  in  the  eye,  a similar  quality  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  a good  eye  be  equally  the  gift  of  nature  as  a good 
ear.  It  is  also  highly  probable,  that  many  physical  causes 
may  contribute  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  this  branch  of 
art : not  only  the  eye  may  be  more  or  less  imperfect,  without 
the  perception  of  the  person  himself  (who  by  constant  habi- 
tude is  insensible  of  it),  but  also  the  general  constitution  of 
out  the  body  may  concur  to  this  deficiency.  An  artist  natu- 
rally melancholy  and  bilious  will  adopt  a yellow,  a greenish, 
or,  perhaps,  a leaden  tone  of  colouring.  The  listless  and 
phlegmatic  will  colour,  as  it  were,  faded,  or  clayey : the 
sanguine  will  animate  his  carnations,  love  vivacity  and 
brilliancy,  and  his  tints  be  in  danger  of  approaching  the 
brick.  It  is  notorious,  that  certain  diseases  affect  the  ap- 
pearances of  colours  to  the  eye,  and  perhaps  the  principles 
of  such  diseases,  though  latent,  may  be  influential. 

The  principles  of  colouring  are,  (i.)  veracity,  (ii.) 
FORCE,  (ill.)  GRADATION,  Or  KEEPING,  (iV.)  HARMONY 
or  union.  Veracity  is  so  necessary,  that  without  it  all  is 
confusion;  green  bricks,  red  turf,  black  snow,  white  jet, 
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are  but  the  extremes  of  departure  from  veracity.  No  rules 
can  be  adequate  to  direction  on  this  head  ; the  only  guide  is 
Nature.  Force  is  the  result  of  artful  combination  and  ma- 
nagement 5 whereby  the  principal  objects  in  a composition 
are  distinguished,  brought  forward,  and  displayed  to  advan- 
tage, by  vigorous  colours,  by  happy  touches  well  supported. 
Gradation  of  colours,  is  not  only  necessary  as  a part  of 
aerial  perspective,  but  also'  as  a principle  whereby  the  strong 
and  powerful  colours  are  placed  where  the  principal  effect 
ought  to  fall,  not  in  those  accessory  parts  which  ought  to  be 
kept  down  and  moderated : the  placing  of  colours  should 
correspond  to  the  application  of  chiaro  oscuro.  Union  of 
colours  is  the  result  of  a judicious  selection*  arrangement, 
and  situation  of  the  colours  in  a piece. 

It  should  seem  that  the  plan  of  conducting  the  principles 
of  a picture  is  pretty  similar  in  most  of  its  branches:  sup- 
posing, for  instance,  the  effect  be  desired  in  the  centre; 
the  centre,  therefore,  must  be  the  seat  of  the  strongest  light 
and  shadow ; the  centre  also  must  be  the  seat  of  the  strongest 
colours,  the  strongest  force,  the  strongest  veracity,  and,-  in 
short,  of  whatever  may  render  it  conspicuous:  from  this,  as 
from  a fixed  point,  must  be  gradated  every  principle;  the 
light  weakens,  the  colours  also  weaken ; but  as  the  light 
catches  here  and  there,  revives  and  shines-,  but  always  in  sub- 
ordination, so  may  the  principal  colour  revive  in  weakened 
•tints;  not  indeed  to  near  akin  to  the  centre  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  yet  related,  as  in  the  family,  and  connected,  as 
friends. 

The  means  employable  to  attain  these  effects,  are  sympa- 
thy and  antipathy  among  the  colours,  whereby  their  true 
value  is  fixed.  Sympathetic  colours,  e.  colours  allied  in 
their  tone,  as  brown,  to  dark-red,  &c.  may  contribute  to 
union,  but  they  exclude  variety.  Colours  opposite  in  their 
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(ones,  as  blue  and  red,  contribute  to  force  and  variety,  but 
are  void  of  union.  The  effect  of  any  colour  cannot  be 
known  till  its  neighbours  are  inserted  ; a pale  red  shall  be 
overpowered  by  a deeper;  while  by  a deep  blue  it  shall  be 
strengthened.  This  comparative  appearance  of  colours  is 
denominated  their  value. 

To  complete  a well-coloured  picture,  it  should  be  warm 

and  mellow  ; by  the  first  is  meant,  a certain  moderated 

resemblance  to  the  effect  of  sun-light;  which  being  always 

yellowish,  and  more  or  less  glowing,  indicates  that  choice 

of  colours,  as  allied'  to  warmth ; if  we  consider  yellow  as 

warm,  green  is  not  so  warm,  because  it  approaches  to  blue; 

♦ 

which  is  the  coldest  of  all  colours,  and  by  this  property  is 
the  most  difficult  colour  to  introduce  and  manage  : yet  may 
not  be  omitted,  as  it  is  the  source  of  variety  and  opposition. 
Mellowness  must  regulate  warmth,  not  permitting  a positive 
yellow;  that  would  be  raw  and  offensive;  yet  yellowish; 
not  a staring  red',  but  reddish. 

The  following  remarks  are  a translation  from  the  French  : 

“ The  art  of  colouring  is  much  more  difficult  than  is 
usually  supposed  ; since  during  three  hundred  years,  that 
painting  has  been  revived,  hardly  more  than  eight  or  ten  mas- 
ters have  been  excellent  colourists.  Perhaps,  also,  the  in- 
finite  variety  included  in  the  necessary  objects  and  models  of 
study,  precludes  the  establishment  of  rules  and  directions 
on  this  art. 

“ Shall  we  inquire  if  Titian  had  better  eyes  than  others? 
Or  had  he  formed  to  himself  superior  rules  ? If  by  rules  he 
attained  his  merit,  may  not  those  who  tread  in  his  steps  de- 
rive great  advantages  from  the  study  of  his  works,  from  at- 
tentive and  judicious  observations  on  them  ? [In  order  to 
ascertain  what  those  rules  were,  and  to  determine  their  in- 
fluence and  veracity.]  But  for  this  effect  is  requisite  an  at- 
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tentive  disposition  of  mind,  and  an  aptitude  to  penetrate  the 
true  causes  of  those  effects  we  admire.  How  many  painters 
have  copied  Titian  many  years,  seemingly  with  their  ut- 
most abilities,  who  yet  have  never  understood  the  skill  and 
delicacy  of  the  colouring  in  this  great  master  ! The  painter 
born  for  the  art  flies  w'ith  his  own  wings,  and  liberates  him- 
self from  bad  habits ; but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
a great  master  is  no  less  rare  than  a great  hero,  his  natural 
genius  having  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 

“ The  truth  of  colouring  consists  not  in  giving  to  objects, 
precisely  the  true  and  exact  colour  they  possess  in  nature, 
but  to  contrive  so,  that  they  shall  seem  to  have  it ; because, 
artificial  colours  not  possessing  the  strength  and  truth  of 
those  in  nature,  the  painter’s  must  be  rendered  equal,  by 
comparison  between  themselves ; whether  by  weakening 
6ome,  or  by  strengthening  others. 

“ The  artist  who  wishes  to  imitate  the  colours  of  nature, 
should  vary  his  colouring  according  to  the  subject,  to  the 
time  of  day,  the  moment  of  action,  the  scene  of  the  pic- 
ture ; for  the  whole  tone  of  the  piece  ought  to  agree  with  the 
action.  If  the  subject  be  joyful,  let  the  colouring  be  gay ; 
but,  melancholy  and  sombre,  if  the  subject  be  terrible,  or 
afflictive. 

“ Although  it  may  be  admitted  generally  that  a painter 
is  master  of  his  effects;  and  that,  like  a musician  who  plays 
^ solo,  he  may  give  what  pitch  he  pleases  to  his  instrument, 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  painters  (especially  landscape- 
painters)  ought  to  adhere  to  certain  rules  independent  of 
their  caprice.  The  time  of  the  day,  morning,  evening; 
clear  weather,  or  rainy ; fog,  or  sunshine ; do  not  present 
the  same  tone  of  colours  in  the  same  objects,  but  vary  their 
brilliancy  and  splendour.  The  more  serene  is  the  weather, 
the  clearer  and  brighter  are  colours ; rainy  and  hazy  weather 
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deprives  them  of  their  force.  When  evening  approaches, 
all  nature  seems  to  feel  very  sensibly  the  absence  of  the  sun, 
and,  as  if  it  regretted  the  parting,  its  colours  become  feeble 
and  languid ; they  vanish  with  him,  revive  at  his  return, 
and  augment  as  he  approaches  his  zenith. 

“ It  is  always  to  be  observed,  that  a room,  ora  vestibule, 
requires  for  the  pictures  it  is  to  contain,  a colouring  adapted 
to  the  light  they  are  expected  to  receive,  aud  different  from 
the  force  of  those  exposed  in  open  air. 

“ When  we  say  that  the  whole  tone  of  colours  ought  to 
agree  with  the  action,  and  partake  of  the  reigning  colour  of 
the  principals,  we  mean  not  to  exclude,  that  well-managed 
variety  of  other  colours,  without  which  a picture  is  merely 
a chiaro  oscuro.  A sky  uniformly  blue  throughout,  pleases 
much  less  than  if  diversified  by  flying  clouds,  or  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Neither  is  it  in  a lawless  introduction  of 
different  colours,  that  consists  the  beauty  of  colouring  as  a 
composition,  but  in  their  just  distribution,  guided  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  relations,  and  of  their  mutual  support. 
The  beauty  of  objects  considered  separately,  depends  much 
on  the  breaking  of  the  colours,  so  that  by  this  mixture,  and 
the  just  and  pleasing  distribution  of  a masterly  hand,  a paint- 
ed stone,  for  instance,  should  resemble  a natural  stone ; the 
carnations  should  appear  real  flesh,  according  to  the  ages 
and  sexes  of  the  figures  ; and,  in  short,  not  only  that  each 
object  should  imitate  its  original  in  nature,  but  also  that  the 
whole  together  should  produce  an  agreeable  union,  and  a 
delightful  harmony.” 

In  colouring,  as  in  proportion,  an  artist  should  always 
select  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  examples  of  nature : 
but  then  these  examples  must  be  characteristic : the  tints  of 
youth  apply  not  to  old  age  j nor  the  vigour  of  health,  to 
the  decrepitude  of  disease. 
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Colouring  in  large  works,  requires  more  force,  greater 
depth,  and  opposition,  than  in  smaller  works,  and  than 
nature  in  fact  possesses;  since  otherwise,  at  the  distance 
necessary  for  the  inspection  of  such  works,  they  would  be- 
come flat  and  enervated. 

The  sentiments  and  remarks  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
on  this  important  branch  of  art,  cannot  fail  of  being  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 

“ All  the  modes  of  harmony,  or  of  producing  that  effect 
of  colours  which  is  required  in  a picture,  may  be  reduced 
to  three,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  grand  style,  and  the 
other  to  the  ornamental. 

The  first  may  be  called  the  Roman  manner,  where  the 
colours  are  of  a full  and  strong  body,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  Transfiguration;  the  next  is  that  harmony  which  is  pro- 
duced by  what  the  ancients  called  the  corruption  of  the  co- 
lours, by  mixing  and  breaking  them  till  there  is  a general 
union  in  the  whole,  without  any  thing  that  shall  bring  to 
your  remembrance  the  painter’s  pallette,  or  the  original  co- 
lours : this  may  be  called  the  Bolognian  style  ; and  it  is  this 
hue  and  effect  of  colours  which  Ludovico  Caracci  seems  to 
have  endeavoured  to  produce,  though  he  did  not  carry  it  to 
that  perfection  which  we  have  seen  since  his  time  in  the 
small  works  of  the  Dutch  school,  particularly  in  Jan  Steen, 
where  art  is  completely  concealed,  and  the  painter,  like  a 
great  orator,  never  draws  the  attention  from  the  subject  on 
himself. 

<£  The  last  manner  belongs  properly  to  the  ornamental  style, 
which  we  call  the  Venetian,  where  it  was  first  practised,  but 
is,  perhaps,  better  learned  from  Rubens : here  the  brightest 
colours  possible  are  admitted,  with  the  two  extremes  of 
warm  and  cold,  and  those  reconciled  by  being  dispersed  over 
the  picture,  till  the  whole  appears  like  a bunch  of  flowers. 
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“ As  I have  given  instances  from  theDutch  school,  where 
the  art  of  breaking  colours  may  be  learned,  we  may  recom- 
mend here  an  attention  to  the  works  of  Watteau  for  excel- 
lence in  this  florid  style  of  painting. 

“ To  all  these  different  manners,  there  are  some  general 
rules  that  must  never  be  neglected;  first,  that  the  same  co- 
lour, which  makes  the  largest  mass,  be  diffused  and  appear 
to  revive  in  different  parts  of  the  picture,  for  a single  colour 
will  make  a spot  or  blot:  even  the  dispersed  flesh-colour, 
which  the  faces  and  hands  make,  require  their  principal  mass, 
which  is  best  produced  by  a naked  figure ; but  where  the 
subject  will  not  allow  of 'this,  a drapery  approaching  to  flesh- 
colour  will  answer  the  purpose;  as  in  the  Transfiguration, 
where  a woman  is  clothed  in  drapery  of  this  colour,  which 
makes  a principal  to  all  the  heads  and  hands  df  the  picture; 
and,  for  'the  sake  of  harmony,  the  colours,  however  distin- 
guished in  their  lights,  should  be  nearly  the  same  in  their 
shadows,  of  a 

“ Simple  unity  of  shade. 

As  all  were  from  one  single  palette  spread.” 

And  to  give  the  utmost  force, -strength,  and  solidity  to  your 
work,  some  part  of  the  picture  should  be  as  light  and  some 
as  dark  as  possible ; these  two  extremes  are  then  to  be  har- 
monized and  reconciled  to  each  other. 

i(  Instancies  where  both  of  them  are  used  may  be  observed 
in  twio  pictures  of  Rubens,  which  are  equally  eminent  for 
the  force  and  brilliancy  of  their  effect;  one  is  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  other  in  the  chapel  of 
Rubens  at  Antwerp,  which  serves  as  his  monument.  In 
both  these  pictures  he  has  introduced  a female  figure  dressed 
in  black  satin,  the  shadows  of  winch  are  as  dark  as  pure 
Dict.  Edit.  7.  k black. 
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;these  different  manners  we  add  one  more,  that  in 
which  a silver-grey  or  pearly  tint  is  predominant,  I believe 
every  kind  of  harmony  that  can  be  produced  by  colours 
will  be  comprehended.  One  of  the  greatest  examples  in 
this,  mode  is  the  famous  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  St.  George’s 
church  ;at  Venice,  where  the  sky,  which  makes  a very 
considerable  part  of  the  picture,  is  of  the  lightest  blue  co- 
lour, and  the  clouds  perfectly  white  : the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  in  the  same  key,  wrought  from  this  high  pitch.  We  see 
likewise  many  pictures  of  Guido  in  this  tint ; and  indeed 
those  that  are  so  are  in  his  best  manner.  Female  figures, 
angels,  and  children,  were  the  subjects  in  which  Guido 
more  particularly  succeeded  ; and  to  such  the  cleanness  and 
neatness  of  this  tint  perfectly  corresponds,  and  contributes 
not  a little  to  that  exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  which  so 
much  distinguishes  his  works.  To  see  this  style  in  perfect 
lion,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  Dutch  school, 
particularly  to  the  works  of  the  younger  Vandevelde,  and 
the  younger  Teniers,  whose  pictures  are  valued  by  the  con- 
noisseurs in  proportion  as  they  possess  this  excellence  of  a 
silver  tint.  Which  of  these  different  styles  ought  to  be 
preferred,  so  as  to. meet  every  man’s  idea.  Would  be  difficult 
to  determine,  from  the  predilection  • which  every iniari  has 
to  that  mode  which  is  practised  by  the  school  in  whiihhe 
has  been  educated ; but  if  any  pre-emihence-is  to^be  giveny 
it  must  be  to  that  manner  which  stands  in  the  highest  esti-' 
mation  \vith  mankind  in  general,  and  that'  is  -the  Venetian^ 
or  rather  the  manner  of  Titian,  which,  simply'  considered 
as  producing  an  effect  of  colours,  will  certainly  ecliplsey 
with  its  splendour,  whatever  is  brought  into  competition 
with  it:  but,  as  I hinted  before,  if  female  delicacy  and 
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beauty  be  the  principal  object  of  the  painter’s  aim,  the 
purity  and  clearness  of  the  tint  of  Guido  will  correspond 
better,  and  more  contribute  to  produce  it  than  even  the 
glowing  tint  of  Titian. 

“ The  rarity  of  excellence  in  any  of  these  styles  of  colour- 
ing sufficiently  shews  the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  them. 
It  may  be  worth  the  artist’s  attention,  while  he  is  in  this 
pursuit,  particularly  to  guard  against  those  errors  which 
seem  to  be  annexed  to,  or  thinly  divided  from,  their  neigh- 
bouring excellence:  thus,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire the  Roman  style,  without  great  care  he  falls  into  a 
hard  and  dry  manner.  The  flowery*  colouring  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  gaudy  effect  of  fan-painting.  The  simplicity 
of  the  Bolognian  style  requires  the  nicest  hand  to  preserve  it 
from  insipidity.  That  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called 4he 
golden  manner,  when  unskilfully  managed,  becomes- what 
the  painters  call  foxy;  and  the  silver  degenerates  into  the 
leaden  and  heavy  manner.  All  of  them,  to  be  perfect  in 
their  way,  will  not  bear  any  union  with  each  other ; if  they 
are  not  distinctly  separated,  the  effect  of  the  piicture  will 
be  feeble  and  insipid,  without  any  mark  or  distinguished 
character.” 

COLOURISTS  is  spoken  of  painters,  who,  according 
to  their  success,  are  either  good,  indifferent,  or  bad  co- 
lourists. The  best  colourists  are  usually  thought  to  be 
Titian,  Corregio,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck. 

COMPANIONS,  are  two  pictures  of  the  same  size,  and 
representing  subjects  in  some  degree  of  the  same  nature  : in 
landscape,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a kind  of  custom  to 
conipanionize  subjects  diametrically  opposite,  in  the  in- 
stances of  a storm  and  a calm. 

COMPOSITION  is  the  science  of  arranging  and  dispos- 
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ing  secundum  artem  those  objects  which  are  proper  to  be 
introduced  and  represented  in  painting,  sculpture,  &c. 

Composition  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
beauty  of  a picture;  it  directs  and  regulates  the  ideas  which 
a painter  ought  to.  admit  in  his  works,  and  consequently 
those  ideas  which  such  works  are  intended  to  excite  in  the 
spectator.  If  well  directed  and  exerted,  the  performance 
which  possesses  it  is  striking,  vigorous,  and  attractive;  it  is 
also  pleasing  and  charming.  If  ill  understood  and  mis- 
employed, the  other  ingredients  of  the  piece,  how  excel- 
lent soever,  occasion  merely  a confusion  of  ideas  in  the 
spectator,  corresponding  to  the  jumble  visible  in  the  work. 

When  a subject  is  selected  for  representation,  whatever 
may  enter  into  it,  or  form  any  part  of  it,  ought  to  be  well 
understood,  whether  it  be  drawn  from  history,  nature,  or 
fancy.  The  habitude  of  working  does  not  teach  taste  or 
discernment.  Natural  genius  is  equally  proper  to  the 
painter  as  to  the  poet : study  must  perfect  genius,  and 
enable  it  to  express  itself;  but  genius  does  not  originate  in 
study. 

The  different  parts  of  a picture  ought  to  form  one  whole, 
one  assemblage,  which,  by  their  relative  correspondence  to 
each  other,  should  impart  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  No- 
thing should  be  the  work  of  chance,  or  appear  as  if  placed 
where  it  is  by  caprice;  but  each  object  requires  its  place, 
its  relative. and  appropriate  proportions,  and  each  figure 
should  appear  justly  engaged  in  its  office  and  situation  ; 
otherwise  a picture  is  a mere  confusion  of  objects. 

At  a certain  distance,  too  great  to  distinguish  the  objects 
particularly,  or  even  to  inspect  their  actions,  the  whole  of 
a picture  should  appear  an  agreeable  collection  of  masses, 
lights,  and  shadows,  whose  forms,  and  their  relations,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  please,  and  as  it  were  regale 
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the  eye;  the  effect,  ai  well  of  colouring  as  of  other  prin- 
ciples, presenting  an  agreeable  and  engaging  aspect. 

The  great  masses  cannot  produce  this  effect,  except  as 
they  are  judiciously  subdivided  and  varied  in  their  parts. 

Whatever  be  the  subject  treated,  it  admits-only  one  point 
of  time  for  the  action;  and  all  that  a painter  includes  in 
his  picture  ought,  to  conduce  to  the  represenlation  of  this 
very  instant;  whatever  relates  to- actions  past,  or  future, 
except  as  it  elucidates  or  augments  the  present,  is  so  far  an 
infringement  on  the  laws  of  composition^ 

Every  action  furnishes  divers  instants.  The  artist  must 
choose  the  most  favourable  and  interesting,  according  to 
the  rules  of  art;  for  although  the  most  pathetic  may  be,  in 
recital,  the  most  interesting  and  striking,  yet  it  may  be 
void  of  those  necessary  groupes,  distributions;  characters, 
and  effects,  which  are  indispensable  to  a good  picture. 

The  unity  of  action  forbids  the  admission  of  two  instants 
which  may  divide  the- attention  of  the  spectator,  and  which, 
by  offering  two  principals,  suffer  neither  to  be  principal  : 
for,  so  much  attention  as  is  gained  by  the  second,  is  infal- 
libly lost  to  the  first ; consequently  the  main  object  proposed 
by  the  whole  plan;  is  vacated  and  destroyed. 

This  rule: is  not  to  be  understood  as  forbidding  the  intro- 
duction  of  circumstances,  or  of  objects,  whose  relation  to 
the  business  in  hand  is  immediate  and  intimate,  and  whose 
omission  would  render  any- part  of  the  main  action  unintel- 
ligible or  obscure. 

The  consideration  of  this  unity  should:  render  painters 
very  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  episodes  and  accessories. 
If  introduced  only  for  ornament,  they  are  often  worse  than 
useless ; or  if  they  are  not  well  kept  down,  they  become 
great  defects,  and  the  greater,  the  more  they  are  in  their 
nature  interesting. 
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It  is  true  there  are  also  subjects  wherein  the  strictness  of 
rule  may  be  moderated  to  a certain  degree  ; such  are  those 
whose  expressions  are  necessarily  varied  or  mixed ; where 
different  passions  shew  themselves  in  different  persons : yet 
here  the  action  is  one,  taken  by  itself,  however  diversified 
may  be  its  natural  effects  on  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  This 
diversity,  however,  must  be  such  as  would  naturally  arise 
from  the  subject ; so  that  on  examination  of  any  one  ex- 
pression, it  should  prove  to  be  an  immediate  offspring  of  the 
principal  action ; as  all  the  expressions  united  should  the 
more  strongly,  because  of  their  variety,  enforce  the  prin- 
cipal idea  of  the  piece.  Such  subjects  are  always  sufficiently 
fertile  in  themselves,  without  needing  assistance  from  epi- 
sodes of  any  kind.  The  variation  of  attitudes,  of  characters, 
of  groupes,  may  freely  be  consulted,  yet  always  with  a view 
to  the  unity  of  action,  never  admitting  figures  to  let,  use- 
less circumstances,  or  any  distracting  cause  wdiatever. 

Unity  of  place  is  not  less  necessary.  A painter  is  not  at 
liberty  to  vary,  or  suppose  the  scene  at  his  fancy ; nor  to 
represent  in  a landscape  what  the  history  relates  as  passing 
in  an  apartment ; add  to  this,  that  having  introduced  a 
vestibule,  or  apartment,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  avoid 
objects  which  might  attract  the  eye  out  of  it.  In  fact, 
character  and  propriety  must  regulate  the  whole;  even  the 
decoration  of  his  composition  is  not  left  to  his  caprice : a 
hut,  a cottage,  admit  not  of  colonnades  or  gilded  turrets ; 
nor  is  it  fit  that  a royal  palace  should  seem  the  dwelling 
of  boors,  or  appear  equally  filtered  and  disordered  as  a 
mews. 

In  every  composition  some  figures  are  more  important 
than  others;  some  are  principals,  others  subordinates:  every 
object  ought  to  be  treated  and  distinguished  according  to 
its  necessity  and  importance,  in  correspondence  to  which 
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it  is  supposed  to  raise  an  interest  in  the  spectator;  but  it 
would  be  an  exceedingly  vicious  extreme  to  enforce  this  dis- 
tinction loo  rigidly  : it  would  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the 
subject,  deprive  the  artist  of  his  liberty,  and  shackle  the 
most  intelligent  genius.  The  management  of  the  colours 
must  contribute  to  render  the  principal  groupe  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  more  evident.  As  to  the  grouping  of  the 
figures,  the  subordinate  must  yield  to  the  more  important ; 
and  although  the  whole  together  must  form  but  one  subject, 
every  part  of  which  is  strongly  allied  to  its  relative  parts, 
yet  each  must  contribute  to  the  principalness  (so  to  term  it) 
of  the  principal. 

It  is  highly  improper  to  plant  figures  in  lines  ; or,  in  a 
groupe,  to  represent  every  person  who  contributes  to  com- 
pose it  as  of  equal  height,  like  a regiment  of  soldiers,  whose 
regularity  is  always  at  enmity  with  composition;  but  how- 
ever freely  a groupe  may  seem  assembled,  let  it  never  appear 
without  intelligence,  proportion,  and  conduct. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a correspondence  appears  between 
the  groupes  which  form  a composition,  unless  variety  be 
superadded  to  it : too  great  uniformity  in  the  attitudes  of 
members,  and  of  figures,  renders'  such  figures  cold  and  un- 
pleasing. Contrast  must  animate  and  revive  them.  Con- 
trast, therefore,  figures  against  figures,  members  against 
members,  groupes  against  groupes ; "vary  the  positions,  nor 
let  the  legs  and  arms  form  parallel  lines.  An  upright  figure 
is  contrasted  by  a figure  reclining;  a figure  seen  in  front, 
by  another  seen  behind;  an  arm,  or  a leg,  seen  on  the 
inside,  is  contrasted  by  others  seen  on  the  outside.  What- 
ever conduces  to  variety  (if  the  subject  require  extensive 
variety)  is  acceptable;  but  admit  not  constraint  into  the 
contrast ; nature  does  not  admit  it ; and  nature  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  may  be,  for  even  the  greatest  exertions 
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of  art  are  but  accurate  and  regulated  imitations  of  nature. 
In  the  greatest  mob  that  ever  was  assembled,  and  animated 
also  with  the  same  passions  and  motives,  a very  evident 
difference  is  maintained  throughout  all  persons  in  it;  their 
attitudes  are  not  the  same,  though  they  mean  and  relate  to 
the  same  thing  ; but  each  has  his  peculiar  turn  of  gesture, 
situation  as  to  the  spectator,  front,  back,  sideways,  &c. 
together  with  his  character  of  figure,  tall,  short,  See.  aud 
other  peciilia. 

If  the  subject  require  many  figures  standing,  they  must 
be  varied  by  ingenious  airs  of  their  heads  or  other  parts. 

Contrast  also  extends  itself  to  the  masses,  which  ought 
not  to  be  of  the  same  form,  the  same  size,  the  same  colour, 
or  the  same  light.  One  of  the  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable branches  of  composition,  is  perspicuity  with  re- 
gard to  the  action  represented  : no  doubt  should  be  permit- 
ted on  this  article.  It  is  disagreeable  to  torture  the  mind 
by  guessing  at  the  fact;  the  recollection,  or  conception  how 
such  a scene  might  pass,  should  be  amply  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  spectator  on  the  subject  of  the  piece. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  artists  (who  have  sup- 
posed that  thereby  they  deeply  studied  their  compositions) 
to  seek  materials  from  their  port-folios ; they  collect  figures, 
or  parts,  heads,  &c.  and  combining  them,  they  form  as  it 
were  a dress  of  motley ; uniting  irrelative  articles,  to  form 
what  ought  to  be  intimately  correspondent;  whereas  no 
selection,  even  of  studies  from  nature,  can  supply  the  in- 
gredients necessary  to  a composition  ; and  a dependence 
upon  them  will  debilitate  even  genius  itself,  and  render 
languid,  if  not  frivolous,  the  best  design.  Tins  remark  is 
not  meant  to  depreciate  the  value  of  studies  from  nature; 
they  are  necessary  to  impart  a precision  and  veracity,  a 
force  and  finishing  to  a composition  after  it  is  adjusted  ; but 
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should  form  no  part  of  the  ideal  plan  of  treatment  and  con- 
duct of  any  piece. 

Nor  are  former  studies,  remarks,  accounts,  and  informa- 
tions, to  be  dispensed  with  on  the  article  Costume,  to  the 
just  observation  of  which,  every  intelligence  that  can  be 
procured  is  useful.  Every  figure  should  appear  habited  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  its  country,  and  the  time  and 
occasion  of  the  subject : a Chinese  should  not  appear 
dressed  like  a European,  nor  an  American  Indian  like  a 
Turk. 

If  the  laws  of  composition  may  be  relaxed,  it  is  in  sub- 
jects where  allegory  forms  part  of  the  fepresentation ; but, 
however  allegory  may  claim  a latitude,  as  well  in  painting 
as  in  poetry,  yet  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  licentiousness.  Immemorial  usage  has  given  a kind 
of  authenticity  to  certain  personifications  to  which  novelties 
have  no  pretensions;  and  because  by  their  very  nature  they 
are  not  a little  ambiguous,  they  contribute  by  their  ambi- 
guity to  obscure  what  otherwise  might  be  very  distinct  and 
explicit. 

Painting  may  imitate  poetry  in  genius,  style,  fire,  and 
expression ; but  although,  by  Horace’s  rule,  both  are  per- 
mitted to  include  in  their  compositions  certain  liberties  and 
additions, 

( Pictoribus  atque  Poetis, 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aqua  potest  as,) 

yet  great  circumspection  should  be  maintained  not  to  abuse 
the  privilege. 

The  principles  of  composition  seem  to  be  (i.)  Invention, 
which  selects  the  subject,  and  the  objects  which  ought  to 
be  treated  as  relative  to  it.  (n.)  Disposition,  which  re- 
gulates the  places  of  the  objects  according  to  their  import- 
Dict.  Edit.  7.  t, 
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ance — to  their  picturesque  appearance— to  the  variety  re- 
sulting from  them — assembling  the  principal  groupes — or 
dispersing  the  smaller,  (hi.)  Propriety'  as  to  character — 
scenery — and  accessories,  (iv.)  Effect  : of  colours — of 
chiaro  oscuro — together  with  effects,  general,  and,  parti- 
cular. (v.)  Costume,  and  (vi.)  Intelligence,  or  Per- 
spicuity, in  relating  the  fact  and  treating  its  depend- 
encies. 

A rich  composition  is  that  which  possesses  taste,  ordon- 
nance,  fecundity,  which  attracts  the  spectator  by  its  beauty 
and  merit.  True  richness  of  composition  arises  not  from  a 
multitude  of  figures  or  objects,  but  from  its  powers  of 
imparting  to  the  spectator  a multitude  of  ideas,  or  one 
leading  idea,  in  so  forcible  a manner  that  it  shall  produce 
many  ideas. 

A beautiful  composition,  is  that  wherein  every  object 
is  so  happily  situated,  the  groupes  so  well  contrasted,  the 
airs  and  attitudes  of  the  figures  so  properly  varied,  and 
the  whole  so  a-propos,  as  evinces  the  skill  and  conduct  of 
the  master. 

A loaded  composition  abounds  in  too  many  objects  j 
they  are  too  numerous,  and  multiplied.  A scarcity  of  ob- 
jects, on  the  contrary,  impoverishes  a composition. 

An  extravagant  composition  offers  forced  attitudes, 
unnatural  forms,  false  disposition,  &c.  : these  are  to  be 

anxiously  avoided,  as  are  all  compositions  that  ar e forced, 
cold,  confused,  or  irregular. 

COMPOSITION  or  Preparation  for  painting  on  walls, 
is  a name  given  to  a mixture  of  Greek  pitch,  mastic,  and 
coarse  varnish,  boiled  together  in  an  earthen  pot : it  is  ap- 
plied with  a brush,  on  walls  designed  to  be  painted  in  oil, 
and  is  afterwards  smoothed  with  a hot  trowel,  whereby  it 
answers  the  purposes  of  a priming.  Some  use  two  or  three 
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coats  of  oil,  boiling  hot,  and  prime  with  earthy  colours, 
such  as  the  okers,  &c.  Others  make  their  composition  of 
lime,  and  marble  powder,  which  they  saturate  with  linseed 
oil,  after  its  being  well  struck  on  the  wall  with  the  trowel: 
when  these  coatings  are  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  sometimes 
again  primed.  It  is  evident  this  preparation  answers  the 
purpose  of  fresco,  which  is  a very  troublesome  manner  of 
painting. 

CONNOISSEUR,  should  signify  a person  whose  know- 
ledge in  the  principles  of  art,  and  their  application,  enables 
him  to  form  a determinate  judgment  on  such  performances 
as  pass  under  his  survey. 

Many  persons  pass  for  Connoisseurs,  who  by  no  means 
deserve  the  appellation  : they  are  perhaps  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  distinguish  the  manners  of  certain  masters,  or, 
perhaps,  to  arraign  the  detail  of  a work  ; but  are  not  blessed 
with  that  extensive  information,  that  various  science,  and 
that  enlarged  apprehension,  which  may  enable  them  ade- 
quately to  enter  into,  as  it  were,  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  of  the  artist. 

CONTORSION  is  expressive  of  attitudes,  or  features, 
whose  representations  are  beyond  the  truth  of  nature.  With 
regard  to  attitudes,  to  strain  them,  or  so  extremely  to  con- 
trast the  position  of  their  members,  as  to  contort  them,  is 
a principal  offence  against  the  justice  and  truth  of  design; 
although,  perhaps,  such  attitudes  may  be  possible  to  the 
human  figure.  As  to  the  parts  of  the  countenance,  those 
persons  who  endeavour  to  render  expression  remarkably 
sensible  and  vigorous,  are  in  the  greatest  danger  of  con- 
torsion  ; whose  effect  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  ridiculous, 
as  to  need  little  more  exaggeration  to  complete  the  carica- 
tura. 

CONTOUR  is  significative  of  the  same  as  outline, 
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and  expresses  those  apparent  lines  which  define  the  super- 
ficies of  a figure;  those  which  terminate  its  dimensions.  Con- 
tours should  not  be  hard,  dry,  or  stiff;  they  should  not  be 
every  where  equally  perceptible,  but  should  be  softened, 
melted,  and  harmoniously  declined  into  the  surrounding 
parts  ; except  in  such  places  where  distinctness  is  requisite, 
and  which  require  certainty  and  force.  The  grace  of  Con- 
tours depends  much  on  a certain  wavingness : a gliding, 
flowing,  regular,  unbroken  (i.  e.  void  of  sharp  and  dis- 
agreeable angles),  easy  appearance,  has  a good  effect.  They 
ought  t®  be  continued,  or  lengthened  (i.  e.  not  sudden  or 
harsh),  to  avoid  too  many  pieces.  Care  however  is  requisite, 
that  in  giving  the  member  a gliding  outline,  the  anatomy  is 
not  injured,  nor  the  bones  dislocated.  This  rule  is  of  indis- 
pensable consequence  to  figures  standing  on  one  foot  only. 

CONSTRAINT  is  spoken  of  a piece  whose  treatment  is 
not  firm,  bold,  and  determined,  but  which  shews  that  the 
hand  which  produced  it,  was  under  doubt  and  fear.  A 
drawing,  for  instance,  which  is  copied,  almost  always  shews 
constraint,  and  thereby  is  distinguishable  from  an  original, 
even  without  being  compared. 

A figure  is  constrained  when  its  attitude  is  not  easy  and 
natural. 

CONTRAST  signifies,  in  painting,  a variety,  a dissimi- 
larity of  objects,  of  colours,  of  forms,  of  attitudes,  and 
of  members  : always  supposing  each  contrasting  part  to 
contribute  its  share  to  the  general  welfare,  the  taste,  beauty, 
and  nature  of  the  piece. 

The  various  disposition  of  objects,  produces  contrast  in 
the  groupes  : for  instance,  if  three  figures  are  assembled,  one 
is  seen  behind,  another  before,  the  third  on  one  side  : each 
figure  should  avoid  being  a repetition  of  any  other  in  the 
same  groupe,  but  should  contrast  its  companions,  and  each 
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groupe  should  contrast  the  other  groupes  in  the  same  piece. 
Contrast  requires  also  a difference  among  the  colours  of 
groupes,  and  the  objects  which  compose  them.  A single 
colour  may  sometimes  permit  contrast,  if  it  be  capable  of 
bright  lights  and  of  deep  shadows  : or  if  pale  in  one  object, 
and  dark  in  others. 

A figure  is  said  to  be  well  contrasted,  when  its  attitude 
offers  an  opposition  of  members,  varying  their  directions, 
and  effects,  their  disposition,  and  their  appearances. 

COPY  is  a repetition  of  a picture,  sculpture,  engraving, 
or  drawing.  That  which  serves  to  be  copied,  is  called  the 
original,  if  it  be  not  itself  a copy,  >but  especially  if  it  be 
a study,  whether  ideal  or  from  nature  : which  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  we  say,  taken  from  nature,  or  a study  from 
nature,  rather  than  a copy  from  nature. 

The  source  of  ideas  in  an  original  is  nature : art  cannot 
equal  this  advantage  r yet  from  the  imperfect  productions  of 
art,  are  copies  made.  In  an  original  all  is  clear;  it  permits 
the  most  free  and  liberal  employment  of  attitude,  colouring, 
touch,  disposition,  &c. ; but  in  copying,  these  articles  being 
already  prepared,  and  merely  to  be  imitated  accurately,  the 
mind  is  constrained*  confined,  and  limited,  which  prevents 
the  work  from  possessing  that  spirit  which  appears  in  an 
original.  Even  the  same  hand  which  produced  the  first,  is' 
fatigued,  and  wearied,  when  about  the  second.  Gr  if  the 
copyist  be  of  superior  skill  to  the  author  of  the  original,  he 
will  not  equal  that  original*  because  the  hand  constantly 
falls  short  of  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Indeed  a mas- 
ter seldom  takes  the  trouble  of  copying;  it  is  usually  the 
employment  of  ordinary  abilities. 

Sometimes  however  it  happens,  when  a middling  painter 
has  started  a happy  thought,  which  by  poverty  of  expression, 
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or  otherwise,  is  inadequately  rendered,  that  a copy  shall 
surpass  such  an  original,  if  a great  master  avails  himself  of 
the  same  thought,  and  completes  it  by  the  embellishment 
and  conduct  of  his  superior  abilities,  adding  to  it  beauties 
it  did  not  possess. 

Certain  painters  have  copied  pictures  so  exactly,  that  the 
greatest  connoisseurs  have  been  embarrassed,  if  not  deceived, 
in  distinguishing  the  copy  from  the  original.  Collectors  of 
pictures  should  therefore  be  careful  in  purchasing,  especially 
pictures  said  to  be  of  the  Italian  masters,  because  they  have 
been  very  often  copied  with  the  greatest  resemblance  and 
address  : and  many  of  these  copies  being  old,  have  acquired 
an  additional  likeness  by  their  age. 

Even  if  in  copying,  the  copyist  does  not  confine  himself 
minutely  to  every  trait  of  his  original ; yet  a copy  is  but  a 
copy,  though  not  servile,  as  a translation  from  an  ori- 
ginal treatise,  though  not  literal,  is  but  a translation. 

Certain  pieces  seem  to  be  equivocal,  neither  copies  nor 
originals ; when,  for  example,  in  treating  his  subject,  the 
painter  uses  the  thoughts  and  figures  of  a preceding  master, 
among  those  of  his  own  invention.  And  yet  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  a part,  or  parts,  of  a composition  shall  re- 
semble a former,  merely  by  memory,  and  without  design  ; 
or  by  accident,  as  nature  may  repeat  such  or  such  an  effect. 
Heads,  for  instance,  may  resemble  certain  of  Raphaelle, 
simply  because  the  same  character  being  treated,  requires 
corresponding  traits.  Moreover,  I do  not  see  wherefore  a 
remarkably  fine  and  applicable  character,  should  not  be  as 
readily  permitted  in  painting,  as  an  applicable  quotation  in 
writing.  If  indeed  an  author  borrows  throughout,  set  him 
down  for  a plagiary  ; but  if  he  modestly  insert  the  words  of 
another,  instead  of  his  own  which  he  supposes  inferior,  let 
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him  be  thought  laudable,  rather  than  blameable.  For  if 
either  painter,  or  writer,  is  to  be  carped  at  for  every  line  not 
strictly  original,  they  may  well  exclaim, 

Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt ! 

Nor  perhaps  are  the  very  principles  of  their  arts  independent 
of  repetition.  When  a painter  is  to  represent  an  object  he 
cannot  have  before  him  in  nature  (suppose  a lion),  he  must 
procure  the  best  possible  authority  for  the  article  ; and  if  he 
succeeds  from  such  information,  let  him  have  his  praise, 
though  a picture  from  nature  may  be  superior,  or  more  cor- 
rect: in  such  a case  an  artist  must  use.the  labours  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him  ; and  wherefore  an  artist  should  not 
study  his  subject,  by  perusing  the  conceptions  of  his  prede- 
cessors, as  well  as  an  author  does  by  perusing  the  writings  of 
others  on  his  subject,  does  npt  appear.  It  is  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  works  of  others  under  the  profession  of 
originality,  which  contracts  guilt. 

A painter  copies  himself,  when  he  repeats  in  his  compo- 
sitions what  he  had  already  produced  : this  is  the  first  step 
to  the  formation  of  a manner.  Now  as  nature  has  no  man- 
ner, but  is  infinitely  various,  fertile,  and  prolific  through- 
out, so  should  be  the  mind,  and  consequently  the  works  of 
an  artist.  A manner  is  the  offspring  of  that  imbecility  of 
mind  which  is  unable  to  pursue  nature  thoroughly,  and 
therefore  rests  satisfied  with  present  attainments. 

When  a painter,  to  please  his  friends,  or  himself,  copies 
one  of  his  compositions,  and  adds  what  ideas  he  thinks 
proper  for  further  improvement,  are  not  such  pictures  equal 
to  his  original  ? Nor  ought  we  to  degrade  those  copies  from 
immense  compositions  on  ceilings,  & c.  done  in  fresco, 
and  copied  in  oil  : nor  are  drawings  from  pictures,  or  prints 
from  drawings,  properly  copies  : the  difference  of  the  man- 
ner 
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nef  of  operation  being  too  great,  and  even  many  of  their 
principles  as  well  as  modes  of  workmanship,  entirely  distinct. 

To  COPY,  is  one  mean  for  promoting  the  studies  of  those 
not  arrived  at  high  degrees  of  skill : variety  of  manners,  of 
styles,  &c.  is  desirable,  not  only  because  each  master 
copied,  has  his  manner  of  seeing  nature,  but  also  to  accus- 
tom the  student  to  facility,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  may  be 
his  acquiring  a settled  and  prejudicial  manner. 

COPYIST  is  spoken  of  painters,  &c.  who  do  not  com- 
pose works  of  their  own  invention,  but  repeat  those  of 
others.  However  accurate  and  perfect  such  works  may  be, 
a Copyist  is  not  usually  reckoned  among  good  masters  : be- 
cause the  first  and  most  ingenious  parts  of  his  art  are  not 
introduced  into  his  practice. 

CORNU-COPIA,  or  Horn  of  Plenty,  is  an  orna- 
ment of  painting  and  sculpture,  whose  application  is  de- 
rived from  the  ancients  : it  is  used  as  an  attribute  or  indi- 
cation of  abundance,  and  is  given  to  Ceres,  to  certain  river- 
gods,  as  the  Nile,  He c.  It  is  a kind  of  horn,  twisted 
spirally,  increasing  continually  in  width,  and  from  its 
opening  pouring  out  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  precious  pro- 
ductions of  nature  or  of  art. 

CORRECTNESS  is  usually  spoken  of  Design,  but  may 
without  offence  be  applied  to  other  branches  of  art  ; colour- 
ing, for  instance,  requires  correctness  no  less  than  design  ; 
and  it  seems  not  irrelative  to  say,  such  or  such  objects  are 
correctly  (or  incorrectly)  coloured.  But  in  general,  Design 
is  regarded  as  correct,  or  otherwise.  Correctness  consists 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  proportions,  in  the  truth  of  the 
contours,  and  rounding  parts,  of  figures;  and  in  their  effects 
as  to  lights  and  shadows. 

To  correct  design,  the  assistance  of  anatomy  is  indis- 
pensable : the  human  body  (in  which  principally  correctness 
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is  criticized)  being  capable  of  great  variety  of  motions,  and 
consequently  of  effects,  insomuch  as  to  require  frequent 
appeals  to  nature,  and  that  of  a good  choice.  It  is  a great 
drawback  on  the  merits  of  a master,  to  call  him  incorrect : 
yet  to  this  censure  even  Titian  must  submit,  however  ex- 
cellent in  colouring.  What  had  been  his  merit,  had  he 
equalled  Raphaelle  in  correctness  ! 

The  seat  of  correctness  is  the  Eye  : mathematical  preci- 
sion and  measurements  are  inadequate  to  correctness ; be- 
cause foreshortening  destroys  their  application.  To  have 
the  Eye  well  skilled,  is  a capital  advantage  ; but  not  to  be 
acquired  without  continued  assiduity.  • 

CORRIDOR,  a gallery  or  passage  in  large  buildings, 
which  leads  to  distant  apartments. 

COSTUME  is  an  Italian  term,  adopted  among  artists, 
expressing  the  conformity  of  a representation  of  any  fact, 
to  the  fact  itself,  as  related,  or  as,  upon  the  best  authority, 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  really  happened.  This  confor- 
mity extends  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  the  characters  of 
the  persons,  the  dresses,  and  accoutrements,  the  customs 
of  the  places,  the  buildings,  and  style  of  architecture,  the 
animals,  the  national  taste,  riches,  or  poverty,  and  to 
whatever  else  is  appropriate  to  the  action  treated. 

The  manners  of  the  times  are  only  to  be  understood  from 
• historic  relations,  or  remains  of  past  ages;  which  demon- 
strates that  no  little  taste  for  study  ought  to  animate  the 
historic  artist.  The  characters  of  the  principal  personages 
of  the  piece  must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source,  always 
with  an  attention  to  general  nature,  and  not  without  consult- 
ing the  prevailing  ideas  of  those  who  are  to  survey  the  pic- 
ture, since  there  are  many  articles  (on  the  subject  of  morals, 
&c.)  wherein  the  moderns  so  widely  differ  from  the  ancients, 
as  to  forbid  their  introduction  ; perhaps  totally,  but  cer- 
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tainly  in  their  full  force  as  an  ancient  might  have  treated 
them. 

When  no  historic  authority  exists,  or  is  procurable,  the 
artist  is  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  invention;  but  he 
must  by  no  means  imitate  such  objects  as  are  familiar  to 
the  spectator;  since  if  he  does,  lie  will  hardly  persuade 
him  that  the  scene  of  the  picture  is  remote,  while  it  con- 
tains objects  at  hand  : it  will  seem  at  most  a theatrical  imi- 
tation of  such  a story,  not  an  historic  relation  of  it. 

It  has  been  debated,  whether  the  costume  should  be 
strictly  attended  to  in  portraits.  It  is  urged  against  it,  that 
however  the  fashion  of  the  times  may  favour  the  mode,  yet 
in  itself  it  may  be  ungraceful ; that  when  it  is  out  of  fashion 
it  will  appear  awkward,  perhaps  be  thought  hideous;  and 
that  posterity  may  well  be  satisfied  without  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  known  how  much  this  fidelity  con- 
tributes to  resemblance  of  the  wearer;  it  becomes  historical 
to  after-times;  there  is  no  certain  universal  and  permanent 
costume,  except  in  habits  of  office,  or  as  distinguishing- 
badges  of  certain  societies ; if  the  persons  represented  are 
not  above  wearing  such  dresses,  why  should  they  decline  to 
appear  in  them  in  distant  times  ? As  to  the  extreme,  or 
pink  of  the  mode,  be  it  remembered  that  not  persons  of 
sense,  but  fribbles  only  require  it — transmit  them  to  poste- 
rity as  fribbles,  and  welcome ; but  to  persons  of  under- 
standing, a certain  general  resemblance  of  their  dress,  & c. 
is  sufficient;  which  not  only  allows  a likeness  that  may  last 
many  years,  but  also  permits  to  the  artist  a more  agreeable 
and  picturesque  disposition  of  its  parts.  As  to  the  idea  of 
antique  dresses,  armour,  &c.  it  seems  ridiculous.  What  ! 
a portrait  for  the  inspection  of  a man’s  nearest  friends,  so 
treated  that  they  may  not  discover  the  likeness,  and  for  the 
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sake  of  spectators  many  years  afterwards,  that  they  may  not 
discover  the  unlikeness  ! 

In  sculpture,  indeed,  which  cannot  by  the  artifice  of 
light  and  shadow  conceal  the  offensive  peculiarities  of  dress, 
much  liberty  may  be  allowed.  To  be  satisfied  that  here  the 
mode  must  be  very  greatly  moderated,  if  not  quitted,  we 
need  only  survey  a few  tombs,  whose  effigies  arc  surrounded 
with  the  once  fashionable  full-bottomed  wigs ; their  un- 
couth appearances  shock  the  principles  of  art,  and  create 
a wish  that  the  sculptor  had  employed  less  marble  and  more 
skill. 

After  all,  if  a portrait  of  a Turk* were  transmitted  to 
England,  how  should  we  ascertain  it  to  be  a Turk  without 
the  costume  ? the  turban,  &c.  Or  a mandarin  of  China, 
how  should  we  distinguish  him  without  his  hat  and  in- 
signia ? And  if  distant  contemporaries  would  remain  igno- 
rant without  such  information,  why  should  we  not  accom- 
modate posterior  compatriots  with  the  same  advantages  ? 

CRADLE  is  a name  given  to  a tool  used  in  Metzotinto, 
which  is  rocked , as  it  were,  backward  and  forward  in  laying 
of  metzotinto  grounds:  its  front  edge  is  circular,  that  it 
may  more  readily  move,  without  leaving  those  unequal 
markings  which  might  arise  from  corners.  The  face  of  this 
tool  is  cut  by  a number  of  deep  lines,  all  parallel  and  true, 
which  run  down  to  its  circular  front  edge ; this  edge  being 
whetted,  with  a bias  toward  the  back  edge,  becomes  very 
sharp,  and  the  lines  engraved  on  it  produce  a number  of 
teeth  or  points,  which,  when  pressed  on  the  copper-plate 
in  working,  raise  a burr,  and  by  many  repetitions  produce 
a uniform  black  ground  all  over  the  plate. 

Cradles  are  made  of  several  sizes ; the  larger  for  primary- 
grounds,  the  lesser  for  retouching  places  that  have  been  too 
much  scraped  away. 

m 2 CRITICISM. 
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CRITICISM.  “ It  is  certain  the  improvement  of  art 
is  the  result  of  long-continued  observation  and  remark  on 
its  productions,  compared  with  those  originals  which  are 
subjects  of  imitation.  The  works  of  nature  are  first  seen, 
as  it  were,  grossly,  then  more  distinctly,  and,  by  degrees, 
the  comparison  of  one  w’itli  another,  and  just  reflection 
Upon  them,  improve  the  genius,  and  form  the  taste  of  an 
artist. 

“ From  a habit  of  exercising  his  attention  on  objects 
around  him,  an  artist  generally  discerns  with  more  accuracy 
than  others  their  distinct  and  peculiar  characters;  but  as 
variety  is  endless,  it  is  impossible  even  unremitted  study 
should  attain  an  exact  knowledge  of  every  property  in  every 
subject  he  is  required  to  treat. 

“ It  is  a well-known  story  of  Apelles,  that  having 
finished  a capital  picture,  he  exposed  it  to  public  observa- 
tion, concealing  himself  behind  it,  that  he  might  profit  by 
the  remarks  it  occasioned.  A cobler  very  justly  complained 
of  an  error  in  the  sandal ; Apelles  altered  it.  The  next 
day  the  cobler,  finding  his  former  criticism  had  been  at- 
tended to,  thought  proper  to  censure  the  drawing  of  a 
leg;  Apelles  answered  him  with  that  expression  which 
afterwards  became  a proverb,  e Let  not  the  cobler  go  be- 
* yond  his  last.’ 

“ I allude  to  this  story,  because  I think  it  may  furnish 
an  observation  or  two  on  the  present  subject.  Artists  in 
general  are  too  shy  of  asking  opinion  and  advice  from 
others,  who,  being  unbiassed  spectators,  might  perhaps 
discover  some  impropriety  which  the  artist  himself  over- 
looks from  a constant  inspection  of  his  work.  It  is  true, 
such  remarks  are  not  always  of  importance,  but  if  they 
sometimes  deserve  attention,  even  that  is  profit;  nor  are 
those  remarks  always  useless  which  at  first  sight  appear  to 
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be  so;  at  least  they  let  us  into  the  manner  of  thinking  of 
those  who  are  unconfined  by  the  rules  of  art. 

“ Another  observation  I mean  to  raise  from  the  beha- 
viour of  the  cobler.  I fear  not  a few  who  take  upon  them 
to  deliver  their  sentiments  very  freely  are  by  no  means 
adepts  in  the  principles  of  art.  I have  admitted  that  an 
unlearned  eye  may  perceive  blemishes;  I admit  still  further, 
that  as  persons  in  general  may  distinguish  discord  from 
harmony  without  skill  in  music,  so  they  may  likewise 
judge  with  propriety,  even  capital  works  of  art : but  as  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  require  a musician  to  insert  no  dis- 
cords into  his  works ; so  to  forbid  an  artist  the  use  of  such 
or  such  proportions,  colours,  or  management,  would  be 
very  arbitrary  and  absurd. 

“ I entreat  the  critics,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  certain 
the  principles  thev  have  adopted  are  just;  to  reflect,  that,  if 
they  are  just,  perhaps  they  may  not  be  indispensable;  and 
though  proper  and  necessary  in  general,  whether  their 
omission  in  the  present  instance  is  not  better  than  their 
insertion,  as  thereby  the  artist  may  have  ‘ snatched  a grace 
‘ beyond  the  rules  of  art.5 

“ Will  these  gentlemen  permit  me  to  ask  them,  if  they 
have  duly  considered  the  importance  of  rumour  and  report 
to  an  artist  ? I persuade  myself  that  personal  motive  has 
no  share  in  their  observations;  but  may  not  their  auditors 
form  opinions  of  the  works  of  a master  from  the  ideas  they 
receive  at  such  times  ? and  then  perhaps  they  may  consider 
a very  meritorious  artist  as  a mere  blockhead,  because  that 
particular  performance  was  not  so  happy  as  to  please 
Mr.  Such-an-one. 

“ Impressed  with  a sense  of  the  importance  of  these 
principles,  I wish  some  able  hand  would  compose  such  re- 
gulations as  might  improve  both  art  and  the  artist,  might 
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regulate  the  public  taste,  inform  the  judgment  of  indivi- 
duals, and  promote  that  liberality  of  sentiment  which  I 
conceive  to  be  of  the  utmost  utility. 

“ I beg  leave  to  offer,  as  a sketch  for  such  a plan,  the 
following  thoughts : 

te  I.  For  an  artist  to  be  offended  with  the  remarks  of  the 
public,  or  of  an  individual  (when  made  with  integrity),  is 
to  suppose  himself  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  enjoys 
the  gift  of  sight. 

“ II.  When  an  artist  offers  his  piece  to  the  inspection  of 
others,  he  should  entreat  thc-m  to  impart  their  genuine  sen- 
timents ; for  if  they  deceive  him  by  forging  an  opinion  (so 
to  express  it),  how  should  he  profit  by  their  remarks  ? 

“ III.  If  the  opinion  of  others  agrees  not  with  his  own, 
it  should  put  an  artist  on  examination  of  his  principles, 
and  the  higher  he  can  trace  his  ideas  the  better,  lest,  if  they 
should  prove  erroneous,  he  may  continue  subject  to  errors 
issuing  from  the  original  source;  but  if  they  prove  just,  he 
will  feel  the  stronger  satisfaction  in  his  own  mind. 

“ IV.  It  is  of  consequence  to  an  artist  to  know  the 
judgment  of  others  upon  his  principles;  -to  attain  this,  he 
should  state  them  freely  as  proper  occasions  offer.  When 
it  is  perceived  he  works  on  serious  reflection,  he  will  at 
least  be  considered  as  a man  of  sense,  which  very  opinion 
will  usually  supersede  many  frivolous  criticisms  on  his  per- 
formances. ' ■ 

se  V.  When  any  one,  with  the  cobler,  ventures  beyond 
his  last,  let  the  artist  improve  his  patience  and  good-bumour 
by  exercise,  and  not  be  dispirited  by  the  ignorance  or  petu- 
lance of  the  critic.  • ‘ . 

“ VI.  When  a piece  is  presented  to  the  inspection  of  a 
judge,  he  should  examine  it  with  attention,  lest  a slight 
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glimpse  may  mortify  the  artist,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
impede  his  advancement. 

“ VII.  A judicious  critic  will  point  out  first  the  most 
striking  blemishes ; after  having  convinced  the  artist  of 
their  impropriety,  he  should  descend,  or  rather  ascend,  to 
smaller  faults.  If  an  artist  cannot  be  convinced  of  great 
mistakes,  it  is  labour  lost  to  mention  smaller;  if  an  artist 
is  sensible  of  considerable  errors,  there  is  hope  he  may 
improve  by  attention  to  less  material  defects. 

“ VIII.  Many  unlearned  persons  are  apt  to  think  that  nu- 
merous small  faults  compose  a large  one;  whereas,  in  fact, 
there  may  be  various  trifling  blemishes,  which,  though  truly 
blemishes,  may  not  spoil  the  piece.  Critics  would  do  well 
to  notice  only  more  apparent  and  obvious  faults,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  are  ignorant. 

“ IX.  When  a judge  has  discovered  what  he  thinks  a 
fault,  let  him  consider  in  his  mind  whether  the  artist  might 
not  have  some  sufficient  (though  latent)  reason  for  that  par- 
ticular; whether,  if  he  had  omitted  that,  he  must  not  have 
inserted  a grosser  impropriety : if  he  has  chosen  the  least 
evil,  he  is  entitled  rather  to  commendation  than  to  blame, 
supposing  them  equally  inevitable. 

“ X.  The  positive  injunction  of  a patron,  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  reward,  or  injurious  expedition  (if  unavoidable), 
are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  artist  as  a fault. 

“ XI.  In  commending  a work  of  art,  a true  critic  shews 
his  skill ; not  every  one  sees  beauties  which  are,  though 
many  see  deformities  which  are  not  there:  on  this  article 
let  judges  speak  free(y,  as  being  well  assured  it  is  of  singular 
importance ; every  artist  is  very  sensibly  affected  by  praise. 
A true  judge  will  applaud  what  appears  meritorious,  inde- 
pendent of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  will  give  his  suffrage 
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accordingly : f the  applause  of  which  one  shall,  in  the 
account  of  an  artist,  overweigh  a whole  theatre  of  others.’ 

fC  XII.  The  language  of  the  critic  should  be  that  of  the 
gentleman. 

“ This,  though  an  obvious  remark,  is  not  the  least  fre- 
quently infringed  ; whoever  has  attended  to  the  conversation 
of  some  denominated  connoisseurs  must  be  sensible  of  this; 
he  cannot  but  have  noticed  the  use  of  epithets  which  gen- 
tlemen should  by  no  means  adopt.” 

The  following  anecdote  (said  to  have  happened  at  the 
first  exhibition  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.)  may  serve  as  a supplement 
to  the  sentiments  quoted  above. 

A connoisseur  who  had  surveyed  the  pictures,  See.  with 
great  contempt,  turning  to  a flower-piece,  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  in  the  usual  connoisseur  style,  “ Vile ! wretched ! 
paltry!”  and  so  on;  “ and  that  filthy  spot,  I suppose,” 
says  he,  “ is  meant  for  a fly  ! that  dab  of  dirt ! there,  that 
there  1”  when  raising  his  cane  to  point  it  out  more  evidently, 
the  insect  took  to  his  wings  for  a speedy  retreat. 

CRUDE,  is  spoken  of  colours  when  they  are  not  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  their  neighbours,  but  glare  and  shew 
themselves  improperly  : they  require  moderation  and  lower- 
ing, by  breaking,  glazing,  &c. 

Crude  is  also  spoken  of  outlines  when  they  appear 
careless  and  incorrect ; they  require  softening  and  har- 
monizing. 

A crude  effect  is  a general  want  of  union  and  harmony. 

CUPOLA,  a round  roof  or  dome,  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cup. 
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are  those  shadows  which,  by  being  deprived  of 


lights,  or  of  reflections,  become  strong,  deep,  and  power- 
ful : these  should  never  appear  among  the  lights,  or  lighter 
parts ; as  for  instance,  among  the  folds  of  drapery  which 
cross  the  members,  since,  by  their  dissimilarity  to  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  their  situation,  they  form  canals  and  gashes 
rather  than  folds.  Their  proper  place  is  among  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  picture,  and  their  office  is  to  enforce  the 
chiaro  oscuro. 

DECORATION  may  be  taken  in  two  senses  •,  first,  as 
applied  to  decorative  paintings,  such  as  scenes  in  a theatre. 
See. ; secondly , as  referring  to  those  accessories,  ornaments, 
or  bye-works,  as  Gerard  de  Lairesse  terms  them,  which 
contribute  to  fill  up  and  compose  a piece.  Among  the  first 
class  may  be  included  triumphal  arches,  catafalques,  fountains, 
fire-works,  &c.  as  well  real  as  represented  j also  in  sculp- 
ture, statues,  trophies,  vases,  &c.  The  principles  of  the 
second  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed  ; in  general 
they  should  be  modest,  i.  e.  without  interference  with  the 
main' subject ; but  rather  should  be  so  related  to  it  as  to 
perfect  the  design  of  it,  to  fill  up  what  may  be  deficient ; 
and,  as  they  admit  certain  liberties,  these  may  and  should 
contribute  allusively  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
history ; hinting,  perhaps,  at  its  origin,  or  at  its  conclu- 
sion, & c. 


DEGRADATION,  or  Keeping,  signifies  the  effect  pro- 


dows  ; of  colours  also,  and  of  strength  in  the  parts  designed 
to  appear  removed  from  the  front  ground  of  a piece.  De- 


duced by  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  lights  and  of  sha- 
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gradation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  distances,  and  i;i 
proportion  to  the  interval  between  object  and  object : it  is 
accomplished  either  by  weakening  the  power  of  those  re- 
mote, or  by  strengthening  the  power  of  those  nearer  to  the 
eye.  In  drawings,  a thinness  of  colour  contributes  to  dis- 
tance ; a solid  body  of  colour  contributes  to  the  advance  of 
objects  which  are  so  treated.  In  engravings,  finer,  thinner, 
weaker  lines,  placed  closer  together,  contribute  to  express 
distance;  and  grosser,  stronger,  and,  as  it  were,  more 
solid  work,  contributes  to  bring  forward  the  objects  on 
which  it  is  employed. 

DELICATE  Pencil,  Colouring,  Finishing,  &c.  is, 
when  either  of  those  parts  of  art  is  performed  in  a 
fine,  sweet,  soft,  and  agreeable  manner ; when  the  touches, 
&c.  without  being  too  strongly  marked,  are  true,  natural, 
and  kindly  managed. 

DEMI -TINT  is  properly  the  tone  of  colour  between  the 
lights  and  the  darks,  or  the  passage  from  light  to  shadow  : 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  it  approaches  more  to  either, 
it  partakes  most  of  light  or  of  shadow.  The  accuracy  and 
gradations  of  demi-tints  are  very  principal  ingredients  in 
harmony,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  relief  of  brighter  or 
of  darker  colours.  The  beauty  of  carnations  depends  very 
much  on  the  demi-tint,  as  without  it  no  good  flesh  is  to 
be  expected. 

To  succeed  in  this  principle  requires  correct  understanding 
of  chiaro  oscuro,  also  of  the  quality  of  the  colours 
employed,  and  the  effects  they  produce  when  broken  : in 
short,  as  full  half  a picture  may  be  in  demi-tint  to  advan- 
tage, it  is  evident  that  judicious  management  of  it  is  in- 
dispensable; it  prevents  glare,  contributes  to  breadth,  and 
to  softness  and  fulness  of  effect.  Extremes  strike  every  one, 
and  are  easily  imitable;  but  the  gradations  of  demi-tint  are 
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only  found  in  perfection  in  the  best  works  of  the  best 
masters. 

DENTELE,  an  ornament  resembling  teeth,  used  in  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  cornices. 

DESCENT  from  the  Cross,  is  a name  given  by  dealers 
in  pictures,  8cc.  to  works  representing  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christ : — but  it  not  only  includes  representations  of 
the  actual  taking  down  of  Christ  from  the  cross,  but  also 
after  his  body  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  down  : often, 
his  head  lying  on  the  Virgin’s  lap,  or  bosom,  and  many  other 
supposed,  or  supposable  incidents,  till  the  period  of  his 
,being  entombed. — As  there  is  no  autherity  for  these,  gene- 
rally speaking,  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  painter,  and  gospel  history.  To  deprive 
painters  of  some  privileges,  long  enjoyed  as  liberties,  urould 
be  barbarous  : but.  to  tolerate  some  which  they  have  adopted 
is  little  short  of  criminal. 

DESIGN,  by  the  various  situations  and  directions  of  lines, 
by  their  combinations,  and  union,  represents  figures  of  all 
existent  objects,  their  forms,  and  their  contours.  Design 
is  the  basis  of  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  &c.  which 
without  it  would  be  merely  a confusion  of  useless  exertions. 
The  soul  of  the  art,  its  energy,  its  expression,  its  truth, 
is  Design. 

The  principal  parts  of  Design,  are  accuracy  of  propor- 
tion, variety  and  appropriation  of  character ; truth,  and 
force  of  expression  ; to  complete  the  whole,  grace. 

Design,  as  it  regards  the  practice,  vide  drawing. 

DESIGNER,  is  a title  given  to  those  artists  who  com- 
pose upon  paper  their  subjects  of  whatever  nature,  finish- 
ing them  in  chalks,  washing,  or  tinting  them  lightly  in 
colours,  & c.  The  term  is  used  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
founded with  painters.  See.  as  designs  are  not  to  be  con- 
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founded  with  pictures.  Most  smaller  engravings  which 
ornament  books,  are  copied  from  designs  : and,  in  general, 
as  Design  is  the  basis  of  painting,  a design  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  advance  toward  a pieture,  more  or  less  com- 
plete ; as  more  or  less  finished,  &c. 

In  manufactories  those  are  called  designers  who  furnish 
patterns  for  the  workmen  to  imitate. 

When  it  is  said  of  any  master,  he  is  a great  Designer ; 
it  implies  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied  the  forms  of  na- 
ture, and  has  acquired  an  elevated,  happy,  and  correct 
manner  of  rendering  them  : so  that  not  only  the  forms 
are  represented,  but  they  are  represented  with  facility, 
liberty,  and  vigour,  as  well  as  truth  and  accuracy. 

DETACHED  is  spoken  of  objects  which,  by  their 
distinctness  from  whatever  forms  their  back  grounds,  seem 
to  advance  before  it ; they  stand  out  from  it,  as  it  were, 
and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  object  is  evident.  This 
principle  prevents  confusion;  but  in  extremes,  introduces 
hardness.  In  landscape  the  parts  should  be  distinctly  de- 
tached, according  to  their  situation,  and  the  extent  of  the 
prospect,  yet  without  cuttings , .and  harshnesses. 

DETAIL  signifies  those  smaller  parts  and  trifling  minutiae 
of  figures,  &c.  which  however  important  they  may  be  to 
the  operations  and  functions  of  nature,  yet  with  regard  to 
picturesque  effect,  are  apt,  if  too' much  particularized,  to 
deprive  the  more  noble  parts  of  their  just  distinction.  For 
instance,  we  are  well  assured  the  eyelashes  are  useful,  but 
at  that  distance  from  a person  at  which  we  ought  to  survey 
a picture,  we  should  rather  take  for  granted  that  he  has 
eyelashes,  than  be  said  to  see  them : and  the  same  idea  ap- 
plies to  a variety  of  minute  articles. 

Seduced  by  the  desire  of  high  finishing,  it  often  happens 
that  an  artist  pays  more  attention  to  such  insignificants 
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than  they  deserve ; but  this  is  labour  ill  bestowed,  and 
might  be  prevented,  by  recollection  of  the  simple  proposi- 
tion, that  whatever  in  a picture,  &c.  is  heightened,  imme- 
diately lowers  others,  and  destroys  the  equilibrium  : 
the  heightenings  therefore  of  details  injure  the  nobler  and 
more  important  parts,  occasion  a dryness  and  sterility  in 
the  piece,  and  indicate  a petite  genius,  rather  than  a liberal 
enthusiasm  ; nor  is  it  always  that  labour  attains  its  proposed 
effect : a few  smart  touches,  well  placed,  and  boldly  ap- 
plied, often  hit  better  expression,  &c.  than  all  possible  ex- 
actness about  trifles;  to  whose  execution  a bungler  is 
equal — 

The  meanest  sculptor  in  the  Emilian  square 
Can  imitate  in  brass  the  nails  and  hair ; 

Expert  at  trifles,  and  a learned  fool. 

Able  to  work  a part,  but  not  compose  a whole. 

DIE  is  applied  to  all  square,  or  cubic  stones,  or  &c.  whether 
to  such  as  form  the  body  of  a pedestal  to  a column,  or  such 
as  support  a statue,  flower-  pot,  &c.  in  gardens ; or  are 
adapted  to  other  employments. 

DIRTY  is  spoken  of  colours,  when,  by  mixtures  of 
inimical  pigments,  the  result  is  a disagreeable  and  heavy 
compound.  This  fault  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially in  historical  and  portrait  painting  3 in  landscape,  almost 
any  colour  may  be  used  in  some  place  or  other,  but  simpli- 
city, and  clearness  of  tints,  are  ever  desirable. 

In  repairing  an  old  picture,  it  is  often  necessary  to  dirty 
the  colours,  in  order  to  match  them  more  closely  to  the 
faded  and  embrowned  colours  of  the  piece. 

For  the  method  of  cleaning  Dirty  Pictures , vide  the 
Compendium  of  Colours. 

DISCIPLE  is  equivalent  to  pupil;  and  signifies  a stu- 
dent 
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dent  who  has  'been  taught  the  principles  of  his  art,  by  such 
a master,  whose  disciple  he  is  said  to  be. 

DISPOSITION  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  reflection,  and 
consideration,  on  those  objects,  of  which  the  invention  has 
conceived;  directing  each  to  occupy  that  place  in  the  pic- 
ture, which  it  may  most  justly  challenge:  it  places  the 
actors  on  the  scene,  according  to  their  importance;  and  it 
exerts  discretion,  and  sagacity,  in  the  choice  of  parts,  and 
in  managing  their  preconceived  effects. 

DISTANCE  is  the  uttermost  termination  of  a prospect : 
it  may  also  include  parts  approaching  from  that  termination 
towards  the  offscape.  In  landscape  this  is  a very  important 
part;  in  history-painting  too  extensive  distances  are  apt  to 
injure  the  effect  of  the  principal  figures,  by  attracting  and 
dividing  the  spectator’s  attention. 

DISTRIBUTION  is  in  its  principles  not  unlike  Disposi- 
tion ; it  may  be  taken,  either  as  to  the  objects,  or  to  the 
lights  of  a piece.  The  distribution  of  groupes,  their  con- 
trast, or  sympathy,  their  forms,  their  strength,  See.  is  of 
great  concern.  In  each  groupe,  the  situation  of  the  figures, 
those  objects  which  connect  or  separate  groupes,  as  well  as 
those  relating  the  story,  require  accurate  and  perspicuous 
distribution. 

The  distribution  of  light  results  from  the  chiaro  oscuro, 
whose  principles  have  been  noticed. 

DOME,  the  spherical,  or  vaulted  roof  of  a church,  &c. 

DRAPERY  is  a general  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  cloth- 
ing, stuffs,  &c.  introduced  by  artists  into  their  compo- 
sitions. 

Draperies  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  costume,  to 
the  character  represented,  and  to  the  appropriate  appearance 
of  each  kind  of  manufacture. 
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Of  the  costume  we  have  treated,  under  its  proper  article. 

Draperies  should  be  conformable  to  the  character  of 
their  wearer  ; they  contribute  very  greatly  to  a distinct  ex- 
pression of  it.  When  particular  dresses  are  worn  by  certain 
persons,  as  ministers,  lawyers,  officers,  &c.  the  costume 
is  the.  ruling  principle  ; but  in  general,  the  draperies  of  a 
magistrate  ought  to  have  noble,  large,  and  majestic  folds ; 
their  movements  heing  slow,  grave,  and  orderly,  possessing 
a dignity  corresponding  to  the  station  of  the  wearer;  not 
discomposed  by  levity,  not  fluttering,  and  agitated  by  the 
zephyrs,  not  transparent,  and  flimsy  : while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  draperies  of  nymphs  should, not  be  heavy,  and 
cumbersome,  but  light,  airy,  easily  put  in  motion,  and 
corresponding  by  their  disposition  to  the  action  and  charac- 
ter represented. 

How  broad  soever  be  the  folds  of  drapery,  they  should 
never  so  conceal  the  forms  of  the  parts,  and  members  be- 
neath them,  as  to  render  undecided  their  just  proportions  : 
but  the  nobler  parts  of  the  figure  should  have  their  influ- 
ence on  the  drapery  which  covers  them ; imparting  to  the 
folds  their  directions,  and  dimensions,  insomuch  that  the 
correctness  of  the  naked,  and  its  accuracy  of  form,  should 
present  itself  clearly  to  the  spectator. — Nevertheless, 

An  extreme  and  rigorous  observation  of  this  precept,  ill 
understood,  would  produce  the  most  unhappy  consequences. 
When  it  is  directed  to  conform  to  the  indications  and  effects 
of  the  naked,  it  must  be  an  object  of  constant  attention  to 
prevent  the  drapery  from  seeming  to  be  pasted  on  it,  or  as 
if  it  adhered  to  the  person  by  any  attractive  power.  Indeed, 
in  sculpture,  this  kind  of  drapery  is  tolerated  ; because  of 
the  excessive  inconvenience  attending  ample  and  broad  fold- 
ings, which  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  wrought 
upon,  would  appear  like  so  many  rocks.  Neither  can  sculp- 
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ture  adequately  represent  the  differences  of  stuffs,  and  their 
various  superficies  ; so  that  being  confined  to  what  it  is  capa- 
ble of  gracefully  treating,  it  delights  most  in  beauty  of 
form,  and  takes  every  occasion  of  introducing  the  naked. 
Its  draperies,  therefore,  are  composed  on  this  principle: 
and  whenever  the  naked  can  be  rendered  visible,  there  it 
shall  be  represented.  And  because  even  the  finest  linen  does 
not  adhere  to  the  naked,  the  ancient  sculptors  made  use  of 
wet  linen,  that  by  its  more  immediate  connexion  with  the 
members,  it  might  more  perfectly  express  them,  and  per- 
mit them  to  glimpse,  as  it  were,  through  it.  It  is  evident, 
that  this  idea  totally  excludes  all  agitated  and  flying  dra- 
peries, with  which  the  Cavalier  Bernini  is  reproached  ; 
and,  when  we  consider,  that,  however  delicately  the  chisel 
may  be  worked,  yet  a mass  of  marble  must  remain,  its  in- 
competency to  such  objects  appears  beyond  denial. 

But,  in  painting  the  case  is  otherwise  ; it  admits  a great- 
ness, which  results  from  amplitude  of  parts,  and  of  this 
amplitude  the  drapery  may  also  participate  ; the  folds  may 
be  large,  but  not  so  extensive  as  to  weigh  down  the  figure, 
or  to  overload  any  part  of  it;  or  that  it  should  appear 
stifled  by  its  drapery. 

The  folds  should  be  so  disposed,  that  the  eye  may  with- 
out hesitation  follow  their  courses,  and  clearly  distinguish 
their  principal  parts  and  divisions.  Small  folds  glisten  too 
much,  and  are  too  intricate,  to  produce  a good  effect  in 
picture.  Those  painters  who  have  too  closely  copied  the 
antique  draperies,  are  apt  to  render  their  works  hard,  stiff, 
poor,  and  thin  ; little  more  animated  than  marble  itself. 

With  regard  to  draperies  adapted  to  portraits,  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  as  well  persons  painted,  as  painters,  were 
sensible  of  the  force  of  propriety,  and  decorum,  in  choosing 
dresses  correspondent  to  their  situations,  and  characters : 
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hereby  painters,  in  suiting  their  complexions,  ages,  profes- 
sions, & c.  with  applicable  draperies,  would  enhance  the 
merit  of  their  works,  and  contribute  to  their  perfection,  by 
that  association  and  composition  of  parts,  which  is  one 
source  of  success. 

Painters  who  -employ  their  talents,  in  representing  com- 
mon incidents,  and  actions,  ought  in  general  to  conform 
their  draperies  to  the  reigning  taste ; yet  so  as  to  bestow  on 
each,  the  utmost  grace  of  which  it  is  capable,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  veracity.  They  possess  infinite  advantage  in 
having  their  originals  always  before  their  eyes,  and  being 
able  to  consult  nature  at  any  time,  Jtnd  on  all  occasions  ; 
while  the  strict  observance  of  the  costume  confines  the 
history  painter;  who  must  study  diligently  before  he  can 
understand  his  subject,  which  perhaps,  after  all,  forces  upon 
him  representations  void  of  grace,  or  dignity.  This  diffi- 
culty seems  counterbalanced,  by  the  general  ignorance  of 
spectators,  who  rarely  are  more  capable  of  criticizing  the 
costume  than  the  artist ; and  therefore  do  not  observe  inci- 
dental deviations  from  it;  which  often  perplex  the  painter 
of  modern  fashions,  and  present  life,  where  the  rapid  varia- 
tions of  modes  and  dresses  require  an  expertness,  not  ex- 
pected from  the  artist  who  treats  antique  subjects.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a Roman  story : the  most  general  and  best 
known  forms  of  the  Roman  dress  must  be  selected ; not 
those  of  very  remote  antiquity,  not  the  minutice  of  the 
various  parts  of  dress,  .their  fashions,  and  temporary  taste, 
even  in  those  times  of  which  our  information  is  most  ex- 
press ; the  general  idea  and  the  leading  principles  are  those 
most  applicable  to  such  compositions ; and  happily  are  most 
readily  to  be  procured.  With  regard  to  Gods  and  God- 
desses, poetic  authority,  picturesque  effect,  and  apparent 
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propriety,  must  unite,  to  render  their  habiliments  appro- 
priate, elegant,  and  striking. 

However  draperies  may  be  applied,  regard  must  always 
be  maintained  to  the  quality  and  natural  appearance  of  the 
stuff  represented.  For  how  can  the  eye  distinguish  satin 
from  linen,  unless  its  glossy  effect  be  attended  to  ? unless 
the  brilliancy  and  sparkling  of  its  lights  be  justly  treated  ? 
Since  its  smooth  texture  cannot  be  felt,  nor  a spectator  be 
informed  of  any  of  its  qualities,  except  those  which  are 
visible,  how  is  he  to  know  it,  and  to  call  it  satin,  unless 
the  painter’s  skill  evince  it  ? The  same  might  be  said  of 
every  other  manufacture ; and  although  we  do  not  expect 
from  an  artist,  the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with  that 
variety  of  drapery  articles,  which  is  necessary  to  a linen- 
draper,  or  a mercer;  or  that  he  should  paint  his  laces  pre- 
cisely to  a Brussels  pattern,  or  to  Point,  yet  if  he  do  not 
maintain  an  evident  distinction,  and  peculiarity  of  charac- 
ter, he  cannot  claim  applause  as  a painter  of  drapery. 

The  liberty  which  an  artist  possesses,  of  giving  to  his 
draperies  such  colours  as  he  pleases,  so  as  to  promote  union, 
or  force,  at  his  discretion,  is  a prodigious  advantage  in 
favour  of  drapery  : moreover,  it  is  an  article  which  admits 
of  infinite  variety  in  its  foldings,  and  their  effects : 
some  may  be  bright,  others  in  shade,  &c.  yet  if  happily 
conducted,  without  the  least  apparent  constraint  or  impro- 
bability. 

Draperies  are  of  great  utility,  to  unite  groupes,  to  fill 
up  vacancies,  and  to  prevent  too  considerable  intervals 
between  parts  of  a picture  : they  contribute,  also,  to  variety, 
to  magnificence,  and  to  splendour. 

The  terms  with  regard  to  drapery  are,  to  set,  or  cast  a 
drapery  j i.  e.  to  place  the  folds  in  a natural,  becoming, 
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and  graceful  order,  and  to  form  them  into  sizes,  See.  adapted 
to  their  subject.  Flying  drapery  is  that  which  is  agitated  by 
the  air,  or  by  motion,  which  is  kept  buoyant,  and  as  it  were 
floating.  Drapery  should  not  be  stiff,  uneasy,  poor,  angu- 
lar in  its  lines,  nor  seem  as  if  imitated  from  the  lifeless 
block  of  a Layman : but  as  if  animated  nature  had  been 
consulted  and  faithfully  copied. 

For  the  use  of  the  Layman,  see  that  article,  and  the 
article  Cast  a Drapery. 

The  leading  principle  of  drapery,  is  a disposition  to 
le  at  rest , and  this  disposition  it  maintains,  however  it 
may  be  agitated,  or  conducted  into  form;  thus  when  a large 
piece  of  cloth  is  hung  by  a dyer  upon  tenter-hooks,  it 
falls  regularly  by  its  own  weight,  and  becomes  smooth, 
excluding  both  wrinkle  and  fold.  If  in  the  same  cloth,  a fold 
be  formed  on  purpose,  yet  at  a small  distance  from  its  origin 
it  widens,  frees  itself  from  constraint  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  spreads  into  a similarity  to  the  general  smoothness  of  the 
whole  piece.  The  number  of  folds  in  drapery  is  always  ac- 
cording to  its  fineness,  the  stiffness  of  coarser  cloths  not 
permitting  so  many  divisions,  and  requiring  more  strength 
to  fold  them ; fine  linen,  therefore,  is  always  most  replete 
with  folds,  yet  always  preserves  its  disposition  to  rest,  and 
falls , however  it  be  gathered  and  plaited.  Drapery  agitated 
by  the  wind,  is  constantly  impelled  by  the  same  principle, 
and  the  wind  can  no  longer  keep  it  buoyant  than  while  it  is 
able  to  overcome  the  descending  power  of  the  drapery.  We 
have  thought  a plate  or  two  might  illustrate  these  principles. 

In  No.  i,  we  have  a piece  of  drapery  supported  at  each 
end;  in  the  middle,  between  the  two  supports,  it  drops:  at 
the  two  supports,  the  folds  are  more  numerous  and  closer 
than  any  where  else,  they  are  consequently  narrower,  but 
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expand  themselves  and  widen  towards  the  bottom,  where 
they  become  broad,  and  almost  smooth  and  tranquil. 

In  No.  2,  the  drapery  is  of  a finer  quality;  there  is  also 
more  in  quantity,  so  that  the  folds  are  more  numerous,  and 
the  resemblance  of  the  lower  folds  to  the  upper  is  less 
destroyed.  We  observe  in  those  folds  which  hang  per- 
pendicular, that  though  they  begin  narrow,  they  end  broad. 

Nos.  3 and  4,  are  two  views  of  the  drapery  of  the  Apollo* 
and  (in  conformity  to  the  observation  on  Attitude)  ex- 
hibit the  same  foldings  of  the  drapery  in  different  aspects: 
their  variations,  foreshortenings,  lights,  shadows,  &c.  de- 
serve notice. 

From  the  original  drawing  by  Poussin  : This  philosophical 
figure  having  been  composed  by  that  great  artist  for  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  “ on  Painting,”  we  shall  quote  the  pas- 
sage which  relates  to  it,  as  also  that  illustrated  by  the  Two 
figures  in  conversation  by  the  same  hand. 

“ That  part  of  a fold  which  is  the  most  remote  from  its 
centre,  or  from  the  place  of  its  restraint,  whence  the  fold 
commences,  will  recover  more  of  its  natural  state,  than  any 
other  part.  This  is  owing  to  a faculty,  which  all  natural 
things  are  found  to  have,  in  common  vVith  each  other;  to 
wit,  self-preservation,  or  an  endeavour  to  preserve  their  own 
manners  of  being;  in  consequence  of  which,  a stuff  uni- 
form, and  alike  in  its  thickness  and  strength,  endeavours  to 
continue  flat  and  even ; so  that  when,  on  account  of  some 
fold  or  plait,  it  is  forced  to  quit  its  natural  habitude,  it  strug- 
gles continually  to  retrieve  itself;  and  still  in  proportion  as 
it  recedes  from  the  place  of  its  constraint,  it  approaches 
nearer  to  its  original  plainness,  by  expanding  and  unfolding 
itself.  Thus,  for  instance,  suppose  A R C the  fold  of  a 
drapery,  and  A B the  place  where  it  receives  its  force  or  con- 
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striction,  I have  already  shewn  that  the  part  most  remote 
from  the  rise  or  root  of  a fold,  will  have  recovered  the  greatest 
share  of  its  natural  form  ; whence  it  follows,  that  C being 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  fold,  will  likewise  be  wider, 
plainer,  and  more  expanded  than  any  other  part.” 

“ Where  a figure  is  shortened,  let  the  folds  be  closer  to- 
gether, and  drawn  round  the  member  in  greater  numbers, 
than  where  it  is  not  shortened  ; thus  the  figure.  M N throws 
the  middle  of  each  circulating  fold,  further  from  its  extreme, 
as  it  is  more  remote  from  the  eye  ; RO  shews  the  extremes 
almost  straight,  being  found  directly  over  against  the  eye ; 
and  P Q.  has  an  effect  contrary  to  the  first,  N M.”  i.  e.  the 
folds  become  circular. 

In  the  Philosopher  standing,  and  in  him  pointing,  we 
have  additional  examples  of  drapery  principles;  these  figures, 
therefore,  require  no  further  elucidation,  as  what  has  already 
been  said,  explains  them. 

DRAWING,  as  an  art,  has  been  already  treated  in  the 
Lectures*  It  may  be  considered  as  expressing'  the  farms 
and  the  contours  of  objects,  also  the  representation  of  their 
corresponding  lights  and  shadows,  as  well  in  form,  as  in 
force  : with  their  natural  reflections.  See. 

DRAWINGS,  are  either  (i.)  flight  Sketches,  thoughts, 
or  hints  of  a master,  in  which  case  they  convey  his  simple 
and  indeterminate  ideas  only:  or,  (n.)  finished,  and  ar- 
ranged, as  well  im  composition,  as  chiaro  oscuro,  and  every 
other  part  of  painting,  except  colouring. 

Drawings  hold  a middle  station  between  pictures  and 
prints  : they  exhibit  the  fire  and  animation  of  a master,  his 
style,  his  manner,  and  spirit;  the  fecundity,  dignity,  and 
elevation  of  his  genius,  and  the  facility  of  his  hand.  The 
manners  of  drawing  most  in  use,  are  with  chalks,  with  the 
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pen,  and  with  washes  of  bistre,  or  Indian  ink.  Other  man- 
ners have  been  already  suggested. 

DROPS,  or  Gutta , in  the  Doric  entablature,  are  small 
pyramids  or  eones,  hanging  immediately  under  the  triglyph. 

DRY  is  a term  employed  to  characterize  outlines  of  figures, 
which  are  too  strongly  expressed,  which  are  cutting,  hard, 
and  not  softened  so  as  to  mark  the  roundness  of  the  parts  they 
represent.  It  also  expresses  the  sharpness  of  those  transitions 
from  light  to  shade,  which  are  too  sudden,  too  violent,  bv 
reason  of  the  absence  of  those  demi- tints,  which  ought  to  be 
interposed  between  light  and  shade,  in  order  to  unite  both 
by  partaking  somewhat  of  each. 


EASEL,  is  a frame- work  of  light  wood,  contrived  to  hold 
the  picture  on  which  a painter  works;  it  has  usually  three 
legs,  two  before,  and  one  behind;  the  one  behind  occasion- 
ally takes  off:  it  is  always  longer  than  the  other  two,  and  is 
capable  of  being  set  further  off,  or  brought  nearer,  whereby 
the  inclination  of  the  easel  is  regulated.  The  two  front  legs 
are  pierced  with  holes,  into  which  are  put  pegs,  and  on 
these  rests  a kind  of  flat  narrow  board,  termed  a shelf:  on 
this  the  picture  stands,  and  is  moved  higher  or  lower 
according  to  the  height  of  the  holes  in  the  front  legs,  in 
which  the  pegs  are  placed. 

Easel  pieces  are  such  as  have  been  wrought  on  the 
easel ; such  as  are  not  too  large  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  so  termed,  in  contradistinction  from  great  works,  as  ceil- 
ings, &c.  and  from  miniatures,  &c.  Many  artists,  excellent 
in  great  works,  are  not  equal  to  themselves  in  easel  pieces. 
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EASY  is  spoken  of  a genius  which  conceives  with  readi- 
ness, and  of  a hand  which  executes  with  promptitude : an 
easy  genius  invents  with  freedom;  varies  its  inventions  in- 
finitely; and,  in  short,  differs  from  its  former  self,  conti- 
nually. An  easy  pencil  shews  itself  by  a large  free  touch, 
and  by  producing  its  intended  effect,  without  the  appearance 
of  labour.  Rubens  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  term. 

EFFECT  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  branches, 
General  and  Particular  : the  first  being  the  result  of 
the  whole  piece,  and  arising  from  the  united  efforts  of  its 
various  parts  and  principles ; each  department  producing 
that  happy  interest  which  is  adapted  to  it,  so  that  the  Pic- 
ture possesses  a good  effect.  As  to  particular  effects,  they 
maybe  taken,  (i.)  with  regard  to  principles;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  usual  to  understand  the  term  as  relating  to  chiaro 
oscuro.  (n.)  With  respect  to  parts  of  a composition,  it 
may  be  said,  such,  or  such  a part,  has  not  in  nature  that 
effect  which  an  artist  has  given  to  it:  or  the  effect  of  such 
a part  is  not  so  good  in  such  a place,  as  it  might  have  been 
in  another,  &c. 

In  studying  from  nature  the  effects  of  particular  parts 
{they  often  prove  very  different  from  ideal  conception  of 
them),  great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  conformable 
to  the  main  principles  of  the  piece;  for  instance,  that  the 
point  of  sight  be  not  higher  or  lower,  or  moreoblique,  &c.  the 
error  may  at  first  seem  small,  yet  may  really  prove  serious. 

The  effect  of  a picture  on  a spectator,  should  be  con- 
formable to  its  subject,  inspiring  gaiety,  or  sadness,  medita- 
tion, or  mirth. 

ELEGANCE,  according  to  Monsieur  Du  Piles,  is  the 
art  of  representing  objects  with  a good  choice,  superior  to 
ordinary  attempts,  with  delicacy  and  address  communicating 
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to  the  work  those  natural  yet  striking  graces,  which  may 
give  satisfaction  to  the  spectator.  In  this  respect,  elegance 
of  form  is  a superior  sudy. 

ELEVATION  of  sentiment , is  a certain  noble  manner  of 
thought,  and  expression,  which  marks  the  artist’s  genins: 
it  is  repugnant  and  contrary  to  whatever  is  low,  mean,  ab- 
surd, or  unbecoming. 

Elevation  of  a house , is  a term  used  in  architecture,  to 
signify  the  geometrical,  measured,  and  exact  appearance  of 
the  front  of  any  building.  The  plan  of  a building  gives  its 
horizontal  dimensions;  but  the  elevation  gives  not  only  its 
perpendicular  dimensions,  but  also  the  effect  resulting  from 
the  distribution  of  its  parts,  its  ornaments,  and  its  general 
aspect.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  in  considering  an 
elevation,  that  it  is  strictly  a geometrical  idea,  not  such  a re- 
presentation of  a building  as  the  eye  will  see  it  to  be  when 
erected:  because  the  perspective  of  the  various  parts  causes 
differences  which  run  throughout  the  edifice,  and  more 
or  less  change  its  appearance. 

EMBLEM  is  in  painting,  what  metaphor  is  in  writing; 
signifying  something  beyond  what  appears,  relating  to  men- 
tal disposition,  or  to  circumstances  improper  to  be  introduced 
historically,  and  therefore  hinted  at  by  figures,  or  other  ob- 
jects: its  sense  is  determined  by  its  application  or  context, 
whether  moral,  historical,  elegant,  or  satirical. 

ENEMIES,  are  colours  which,  when  mingled,  produce 
a.  disagreeable  mixture;  and  being  placed  near  each  other, 
are  hard  and  unpleasant. 

In  general,  those  colours  whose  result  when  mixed  is  dis- 
agreeable, are  improper  as  neighbours  in  any  composition. 

Friendly  colours  are  totally  the  reverse. 

EPISODE,  in  painting,  as  in  poetry,  signifies,  an  action 
accessory  to  the  principal,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
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picture.  Episodes  are  by  much  more  tolerable  in  poetry  than 
in  painting,  because  they  may  be  contrived  to  arise  natu- 
rally out  of  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the  reader’s  mind : but, 
in  picture,  episodes  are  too  apt  to  attract  the  spectator’s  eye 
and  attention  from  the  main  business  represented,  and  to 
divert  his  inspection  from  where  it  ought  to  be  fixed.  In 
some  subjects,  nevertheless,  episodes  contribute  to  the  fuller 
relation  and  expression  of  the  history,  and  provided  they  be 
kept  subordinate,  they  may  be  admitted. 

Episodes  are  sometimes  introduced  where  they  could 
not  possibly  occur:  sometimes  a wall  must  be  pulled  down 
to  render  them  visible,  and  sometimes  they  produce  dreadful 
anachronisms.  These  are  errors  to  be  avoided,  since  they 
are  repugnant  to  reflection  and  judgment. 

EQUESTRIAN,  in  sculpture,  is  spoken  of  a figure  on 
horseback:  the  term  is  not  used  when  speaking  of  a picture. 

EQUILIBRIUM  is  spoken  (1.)  of  a figure,  which  is  well 
(or  ill)  balanced,  and  adjusted;  (11.)  of  a picture,  whose 
parts,  back  ground,  8cc.  are  adapted  to  the  rest,  which 
ought  to  be  with  symmetry,  harmony,  relief,  &c.  not  per- 
mitting one  side  to  be  crowded,  another  empty;  or  glaring 
here  and  there,  while  other  places  are  destitute  of  effect. 

EXHIBITION  is  an  assemblage  of  works  of  art,  ex- 
posed to  public  view.  The  spring  months  of  the  year,  April, 
May,  or  June,  are  distinguished  among  artists,  by  that 
exhibition  of  their  respective  performances,  which  an- 
nually attracts  the  attention  of  the  public. 

It  is  no  uncommon  situation  of  many  valuable  talents  to 
be  concealed  from  that  protection  and  applause  their  merit 
deserves,  till  some  happy  occurrence  introduces  them  to 
public  notice  and  esteem : some  sudden  ray  of  light  breaks 
into  their  obscurity,  and  discovers  excellence  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  forgotten  in  oblivion. 

Dict.  Edit,  7. 
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What  was  the  situation  of  meritorious  artists  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago?  or  of  art  in  general,  in  consequence  of  the  insig- 
nificance (to  say  no  worse)  of  its  professors  ? Not  that 
men  of  talents  were  unnoticed  or  unrespected  among  them- 
selves, but  that  they  were  unknown  or  disregarded  (too 
much  at  least)  bv  their  employers.  At  that  time  the  artists 
of  Britain  seemed  few  in  number,  and  among  them,  only 
here  and  there  a master  of  repute.  These,  however,  held 
assemblies  at  stated  periods,  and  supported,  by  subscription 
among  themselves,  a private  academy  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane(in 
which  seminary,  by  the  bye,  most  of  our  late  eminent  pro- 
fessors received  the  earlier  principles  of  their  education),  and 
by  much  diligence  maintained  a freedom  from  that  vassalage, 
wherein  those  not  fortunate  enough  to  rise  to  public  notice, 
were  enthralled  by  picture-dealers  ; a set  of  gentry  much  re- 
sirted  to  by  whoever  wished  to  furnish  themselves  with  the 
productions  of  art.  With  what  spirit  could  an  artist  en- 
gage in  his  work,  when  he  was  well  persuaded,  the  emolu- 
ment and  reputation  arising  from  it  would  accrue  to  another, 
and  himself  only  enjoy  (if  he  could  be  said  to  enjoy)  the 
scanty  pittance  allowed  him  by  a trader  whose  principle  was 
to  purchase  as  cheap  as  possible?  Imagination  might  soar 
in  vain;  its  exertions  were  repressed  by  attention  to  neces- 
saries. The  chilling  blasts  of  humble  mediocrity,  if  not  of 
absolute  penury,  constricted  the  liberal  flow  of  genius, 

“ And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.” 

In  this  confined  situation,  it  was  extremely  natural  their 
thoughts  and  discourses,  whenever  they  met  together, 
should  turn  on  the  subject  of  their  difficulties;  mutual  com- 
plaints excited  wishes  and  projects  for  the  removal  of  those 
impediments  which  surrounded  them.  In  these  conversa- 
tions, the  method  most  generally  proposed,  was  the  establish- 
ment 
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merit  of  a public  academy,  as  the  most  likely  mean  to  at- 
tract public  attention:  but  however  desirable  such  an  insti- 
tution might  be  deemed,  it  seemed  attended  with  so  many 
difficulties,  as  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  its  success ; and, 
therefore,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  assistance 
from  those  who  were  esteemed  patrons  of  the  arts,  the  de- 
sign was  dropped. 

This  is  not  a place  for  exclamations  of  sorrow  that  any 
useful  design  should  be  dropped,  nor  for  examining  wherefore 
the  patrons  of  art  refrained  from  promoting  a scheme  whose 
establishment  offered  no  small  gratification  to  their  taste,  nor 
for  investigating  those  principles  of  British  liberty,  which, 
however  invaluable  in  general,  were  found,  on  this  occasion, 
not  a little  unwieldy.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  blaming 
that  haughtiness  of  self-opinion,  which  prevented  artists 
from  a modest  estimate  of  their  own  worth;  insomuch  that 
when  the  list  of  superiors  to  this  institution  was  formed,  all 
appeared  as  directors,  or  professors,  or  officers  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  there  were  left  no  fellows  to  form  the 
body  of  the  society  ! This  circumstance  (according  to  in- 
formation we  have  received)  contributed  greatly  to  annihilate 
the  proposed  establishment. 

Accident  has  often  produced  what  the  utmost  efforts  of 
industry  have  failed  to  accomplish;  and  something  of  the 
same  kind  seems  to  have  happened  here.  Liberty  has  ever 
been  considered  as  a friend  of  the  arts;  it  is  natural,  there- 
fore, for  artists  to  revere  the  memory  of  assertors  and  cham- 
pions of  freedom,  particularly  those  of  our  own  country. 
Actuated  by  this  principle,  the  artists  had  an  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  commemorate  the  landing 
of  King  William.  To  that  hospital  several  of  their  body 
had  made  donations  in  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  which  being 
accessible  to  the  public,  contributed  to  make  those  artists 
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more  generally  known  than  others.  From  this  circumstance 
occasion  was  taken  to  suggest,  that  if  these  artists  found  so 
much  benefit  resulting  from  the  inspection  of  their  perform- 
ances, it  was  probable,  others  would  be  equal  gainers  in  the 
public  opinion,  could  they  enjoy  a similar  advantage.  Th'13 
idea  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  it  was  assented  to,  and 
approved,  and  a public  exhibition  was  accordingly  resolved 
on.  The  committee  who  were  the  proposers  of  the  plan, 
received  directions  to  issue  proper  notices  of  this  intention  ; 
and  many  ingenious  works  were  exposed  to  public  view, 
April  21,  1760,  in  the  great  room  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in  the  Strand. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking  was  equal  to  the  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  its  institutors;  the  public,  was  pleased, 
the  artists  were  applauded;  those  already  known  extended 
their  reputation ; those  hitherto  concealed,  became  the  im- 
mediate acquaintance  of  the  public. 

The  collection  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
formances. Forty-two  painters  who  contributed  to  this  as- 
semblage, and  about  thirty  professors  of  other  branches, 
composed  the  whole  of  those  engaged  in  this  attempt. 

Now  opened  a new  and  pleasing  prospect  to  the  artists; 
had  any  one  merit,  he  prepared  to  shew  it ; or  if  sensible  of 
his  deficiency,  he  exerted  his  utmost  abilities  to  attain  a level 
with  those  in  whose  applause  the  public  were  loudest.  If 
one,  whom  he  supposed  his  equal,  appeared  to  excel  him, 
his  vigorous  endeavours  regained  his  place.  Connoisseurs, 
and  picture-dealers,  no  longer  bore  their  former  sway  in 
raising  or  in  ruining  an  artist’s  reputation  and  fortune; 
their  interference  was  discarded:  the  public  sought  after 
those  masters  whose  labours  had  most  interested  their  re- 
gard. A visible  improvement  in  every  department  of  art, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  encouragement  j and  each  suc- 
ceeding 
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ceeding  exhibition  demonstrated  the  talents  of  British  artists, 
and  their  grateful  returns  to  the  fostering  care  of  a discerning 
public. 

But  beside  the  advancement  of  art,  the  exhibition  was  of 
no  small  service  by  its  profits  to  those  widows  and  families 
of  deceased  artists,  whose  situations  required  pecuniary  as- 
sistance. And  though  this  circumstance  may  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  of  late,  yet  as  it  is  in  itself  honourable  to 
render  service  to  our  fellow-mortals  in  general,  so  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  the  public  were  not  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  contributing  to  this  part  of  the  institution. 

The  second  exhibition  contained  two ‘hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  subjects.  Removed  to  Spring- Gardens  great  room, 
where  the  exhibitions  continued  many  years. 

Admission  was  gratis  to  the  first  exhibition,  to  whoever 
had  a catalogue,  w'hich  was  sold  for  six-pence;  but,  by  per- 
sons lending  to  friends,  &c.  no  little  inconvenience  was  ex- 
perienced. To  the  second  exhibition,  catalogues  were  one 
shilling  : at  present  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  charged  one  shilling  for  admittance,  and  the  catalogue 
is  charged  six -pence  also. 

It  is  pleasant  to  review  the  language  of  those  who  were 
now  advancing  rapidly  in  public  favour,  and  this  was  the 
tenor  of  it,  1762  : “ An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art,  be- 
ing a spectacle  new  in  this  kingdom,  has  raised  various  opi- 
nions and  conjectures  among  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  practice  in  foreign  nations.  Those  who  set  out 
their  performances  to  general  view,  have  been  too  often  con- 
sidered as  rivals  of  each  other;  as  men  actuated,  if  not  by 
avarice,  at  least  by  vanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of 
fame,  though  not  for  a pecuniary  prize. 

<e  It  cannot  be  denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who  offer  them- 
selves to  criticism  are  desirous  of  praise  : this  desire  is  not 
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only  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  undebased  by  artifice, 
and  unpolluted  by  envy;  and  of  envy  or  artifice  those  men 
can  never  be  accused,  who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours 
and  profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand  candi- 
dates for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  unexperienced,  and 
diligence  yet  unrewarded  : who,  without  any  hope  of  in- 
creasing their  own  reputation  or  interest,  expose  their  names 
and  their  works,  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and  the  neglected. 

“ The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich  the 
artists,  but  to  advance  the  art ; the  eminent  are  not  flattered 
with  preference,  nor  the  obscure  insulted  with  contempt; 
whoever  hopes  to  deserve  public  favour,  is  here  invited  to 
display  his  merit. 

(i  Of  the  price  put  on  this  exhibition,  some  account  may 
be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his  work  to  be  shewn,  natu- 
rally desires  a multitude  of  spectators,  but  his  desiie  de- 
feats its  own  end,  when  spectators  assemble  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  depreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  any  class  of  the  community,  we  know,  however, 
what  every  one  knows,  that  all  cannot  be  judges  or  pur- 
chasers of  works  of  art;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  ex- 
perience that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room  was  thronged 
with  such  multitudes  as  made  access  dangerous,  and 
frightened  away  those  whose  approbation  was  most  desired. 

**  Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money  is  got  but 
for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the  use  which  we  intend 
to  make  of  our  expected  profits. 

“ Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to  sell  their 
works  for  their  due  price:  to  remove  this  inconvenience, 
an  annual  sale  will  be  appointed,  to  which  every  man  may 
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send  his  works,  and  send  them,  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  that  con- 
duct the  exhibition  ; a price  will  be  secretly  set  to  every 
piece,  and  registered  by  the  secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed 
is  sold  for  more,  the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist’s;  but  if 
the  purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committee,  the  artist 
shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  the  profits  of  the  exhi- 
bition.” 

Happy  had  it  been  if  the  moderation  of  these  sentiments 
had  deeply  impressed  those  under  whose  direction  they  were 
communicated  to  the  public  ! the  commonwealth  of  arts 
might  then  have  flourished  beyond  the  utmost  expectations 
of  its  friends;  beyond  the  abilities  of  despotic  combinations. 
As  to  the  plan  of  selling,  &c.  it  was  tried,  but  soon  quitted, 
the  chief  benefit  falling  to  the  share  of  Messrs.  Langfords 
the  auctioneers. 

When  a charter  was  obtained,  their  majesties  and  the 
royal  family  honoured  the  exhibitions  with  their  presence, 
and  the  arts  and  artists  seemed  at  their  zenith  of  reputation. 
Afterwards  dissention  separated  from  this  society  the  elder 
artists,  who  procured  the  royal  authority  for  the  institution 
of  an  academy,  which  at  length  was  lodged  in  the  new 
buildings  erected  at  Somerset  House;  and  here  the  exhibi- 
tion has  been  annually  opened,  and  has  experienced  a very 
considerable  share  of  public  favour.  The  money  received 
at  the  door  is  employed  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  aca- 
demy, salaries  to  superintendants,  the  costs  of  models,  See. 
Some  widows  of  former  officers  also  benefit  by  it,  and  some 
young  artists  are  supported  while  on  their  studies  abroad,  in 
Italy,  Sec.  What  is  not  thus  employed,  accumulates  as  a 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  art,  or  for  other  benevolent  pur- 
poses. Though  exhibitions  have  varied  as  to  their  merit, 
yet  they  have  always  afforded  ample  amusement  in  return 
for  the  money  they  cost  a spectator. 
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EXPRESSION,  as  it  relates  to  the  human  figure,  has 
been  treated  in  the  Lectures. 

General  Expression  is  assisted  by  certain  adjuncts,  or 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  actors  in  the  piece  : such 
are  (i.)  Personals,  dress,  equipage,  ensigns  of  dignity, 
crowns,  arms,  See.  (11.)  Amusements,  books  for  a student, 
musical  instruments  for  a lover  of  that  recreation ; horses, 
dogs,  &ic.  for  the  chase.  (in.)  Allusions,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  in  Hogarth’s  works,  (iv.)  Writing, 
when  no  other  way  is  left  to  certify  or  distinguish  persons 
and  things. 

A few  instances  may  illustrate  this  principle.  In  Ho- 
garth’s “ Progress  of  Cruelty,”  he  has  identified  the  prin- 
cipal character,  first,  as  a boy  writing  his  name  “ Tom 
Nero,”  on  a wall : afterwards  he  is  identified  by  the  letter 
to  him,  “ Dear  Tommy,”  and  when  being  dissected,  by  the 
letters  T.  N.  supposed  to  be  made  by  gunpowder  on  his 
arm.  On  the  same  principle  has  Annibal  Carrachi 
written  on  a footstool,  in  his  picture  of  Anchises  and  Venus, 
Genus  unde  Latinum  (referring  to  the  origin  of  the  Latian 
line),  because,  Venus  having  many  lovers,  by  what  other 
means  might  Anchises  be  distinguished  so  evidently  ? 

Mr.  Richardson  observes,  “ there  are  certain  little  cir- 
cumstances that  contribute  to  the  expression.  Such  an 
effect  the  burning  lamps  have  that  are  in  the  carton  of  heal- 
ing at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple;  one  sees  the  place 
is  holy,  as  well  as  magnificent. 

<(  The  large  fowl  that  are  seen  on  the  fore-ground  in  the 
carton  of  the  draught  of  fishes  have  a good  effect.  There 
is  a certain  sea-wildness  in  them ; and  as  their  food  was 
fish,  they  contribute  mightily  to  express  the  affair  in  hand, 
which  was  fishing.  They  are  a fine  part  of  the  scene. 

“ Passerotto  has  drawn  a Christ’s  head,  as  going  to  be 
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crucified,  the  expression  of  which  is  marvellously  fine;  but 
(excepting  the  air  of  the  face)  nothing  is  more  moving;  not 
the  part  of  the  cross  that  is  seen ; nor  the  crown  of  thorns* 
nor  the  drops  of  blood  falling  from  the  wounds  that  it 
makes ; nothing  can  express  more  than  an  ignominious  cord 
which  comes  upon  part  of  the  shoulder  and  neck. 

“ If  there  be  any  thing  particular  in  the  history  of  the  per- 
son which  is  proper  to  be  expressed,  as  it  is  still  a farther 
description  of  hint,  it  is  a great  improvement  to  the  portrait, 
to  them  who  know  that  circumstance.  There  is  an  instance 
of  this  in  a picture  of  Vandyke,  of  John  Lyvens,  who  is 
drawn  as  if  he  was  listening  at  something1;  which  refers  to  a 
remarkable  story  in  that  man’s  life. 

“ In  the  carton  where  the  people  of  Lycaonia  are  going  to 
sacrifice  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  occasion  of  this  is 
finely  told  : The  man  who  was  healed  of  his  lameness  is  one 
of  the  forwardest  to  express  his  sense  of  the  divine  power 
which  appeared  in  those  apostles  ; and  to  shew  it  to  be  him, 
not  only  a crutch  is  under  his  feet  on  the  ground,  but  an  old 
man  takes  up  the  lappet  of  his  garment,  and  looks  upon  the 
hmb  which  he  remembered  to  have  been  crippled,  and  ex- 
presses great  devotion  and  admiration;  which  sentiments 
are  also  seen  in  the  other,  with  a mixture  of  joy. 

“ When  the  story  of  Joseph’s  interpretation  of  Pharaoh’s 
dreams  was  to  be  related,  Raphael  hath  painted  those  dreams 
in  two  circles  over  the  figures : which  he  hath  also  done 
when  Joseph  relates  his  own  dream  to  his  brethren. 

The  hyperbolical  artifice  of  Timanthes  to  express  the  vast- 
ness of  the  Cyclops  is  well  known,  and  was  mightily  ad- 
mired by  the  ancients;  he  made  several  satyrs  about  him, 
as  if  he  was  asleep  ; some  were  running  away  as  frightened, 
others  gazing  at  a distance,  and  one  was  measuring  his  thumb 
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with  his  thyrsus,  but  seeming  to  do  it  with  great  caution, 
lest  he  should  awake. 

“ I will  add  but  one  example  more  of  this  kind,  and  that 
is  of  Nicolas  Poussin  to  express  a voice,  which  he  has  done 
in  the  baptism  of  our  Sav  iour,  by  making  the  people  look 
up  and  about,  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  do  when  they  hear 
any  such,  and  know  not  whence  it  comes,  especially  if  it  be 
otherwise  extraordinary,  as  the  case  was  in  this  history. 

<c  Another  way  practised  by  painters  to  express  their  sense, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  done  in  painting,  is  by  figures 
representative  of  certain  things.  This  they  learned  from  the 
ancients,  of  which  there  are  abundance  of  examples,  as  in 
the  Antoninian,  or  rather  Aurelian  pillar,  where,  to  express 
the  rain  that  fell  when  the  Roman  army  was  preserved,  as 
they  pretended,  by  the  prayers  of  the  Meletenian  or  thun- 
dering legion,  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  introduced. 

“ One  instance  more  of  an  improvement  upon  the  subject 
well  deserves  to  be  added.  I have  seen  a picture  of  Albani, 
a Madona  j the  child  is  asleep;  the  subject  is  a common,  a 
plain  one;  to  heighten  it,  the  painter  has  represented  Christ 
dreaming  of  his  future  passion.  How  is  this  indicated  ? 
By  placing  just  by  his  head  a sort  of  glass  vase,  wherein  is 
seen  faintly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  reflection  (seen  through  a 
glass  darkly),  the  cross,  and  other  instruments  of  his  suf- 
fering.” 

Sometimes  the  general  expression  is  spoilt  by  oversight; 
as  in  the  instance  of  a bird  sitting  on  an  ear  of  corn  without 
lending  it ; or,  that  of  a straight  firing  from  a blind  beg- 
gar's hand,  to  his  dog’s  neck ; which  would  certainly  choak 
the  dog  ; or  that  of  a dead  body  seeming  to  help  itself  into 
the  sepulchre  : or  by  other  inattentions. 

EXTREMITIES,  in  a figure,  are  the  head,  the  hands, 
the  feet,  the  knees,  and  other  junctures.  The  extremities 
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should  never  be  concealed:  if  they  must  be  clothed,  yet 
they  should  shew  themselves  through  the  drapery,  by  their 
protuberance  and  effect : they  are  the  obvious  machinery  of 
nature,  and  by  them  and  their  exertions,  the  forms,  the  ac- 
tions, the  symmetry,  of  the  person  is  manifested,  not  co- 
vertly but  openly. 
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Face,  the,  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  person,  as  it 
contains  the  greatest  variety  of  form,  of  colour,  of  character, 
and  of  animation:  it  is  indeed  the  seat  of  picturesque  life  j 
and  the  seat  too  of  expression  mental,  personal,  and  sympa- 
thetic. Hence  it  is  the  peculiar  study  of  artists,,  and 
many  who  succeed  in  it  can  represent  scarcely  any  thing 
else,  as  is  notorious  among  portrait-painters.  Some  suc- 
ceed best  in  profile  faces  j others  prefer  three-quarter  faces  ; 
others  full  faces.  Some  suppose  a slight  turn  of  the  eyes 
contributes  to  the  grace  of  a face,  &c.  History-painters 
and  sculptors  rather  speak  of  heads  than  of  faces  : and  in- 
deed this  is  thought  the  more  becoming  term,  though  the 
other  be  very  common. 

Face.  Some  artists  have  chosen  to  measure  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  figure  by  faces,  instead  of  heads : in 
which  scale  of  measurement  they  would  fall  as  follows : 

From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  forehead,  is  the  third 
part  of  a face. 

The  face  begins  at  the  root  of  the  lowest  hairs,  which 
are  upon  the  forehead  ; and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  chin. 

The  face  is  divided  into  three  proportionable  parts : the 
first  contains  the  forehead,  the  second  the  nose,  and  the 
third  the  mouth  and  the  chin. 
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From  the  diin,  to  the  pit  betwixt  the  collar-bone9,  are 
two  lengths  of  a nose. 

From  the  pit  betwixt  the  collar-bones,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  breast,  one  face. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  breasts,  to  the  navel,  one  face. 

From  the  nave!  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  body,  one  face. 

From  the  lowest  part  of  the  body  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  knee,  two  faces. 

The  knee  contains  half  a face. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  two  faces. 

From  the  ankle  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  half  a face. 

A man  when  his  arms  are  stretched  out,  is,  from  the 
longest  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the  longest  of  his  left, 
as  broad  as  he  is  long. 

From  one  side  of  the  breasts  to  the  other,  two  faces; 

The  bone  of  the  arm,  called  humerus , is  the  length  of 
two  faces,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

From  the  end  of  the  elbow  to  the  root  of  the  little  finger, 
the  bone  called  culitus , with  part  of  the  hand,  contains 
two  faces. 

From  the  box  of  the  shoulder-blade,  to  the  pit  betwixt 
the  collar-bones,  one  face. 

If  you  would  be  satisfied  in  the  measures  of  breadth, 
from  the  extremity  of  one  finger  to  the  other  ; so  that  this 
breadth  should  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  body,  you  must 
observe,  that  the  boxes  of  the  elbows  with  the  humerus, 
and  of  the  humerus  with  the  shoulder-blade,  bear  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a face,  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out. 

The  sole  of  the  foot  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  figure. 

The  hand  is  the  length  of  a face. 

The  thumb  is  the  length  of  a nose. 

The  inside  of  the  arm,  from  the  place  where  the  muscle 
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disappears,  which  makes  the  breast  (called  the  pectoral 
muscle),  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  four  noses. 

From  the  middle  of  the  arm  to  the  beginning  of  the 
hand,  five  noses. 

The  longest  toe  is  a nose  long. 

The  two  nipples,  and  the  pit  betwixt  the  collar-bones  of 
a woman,  make  an  equilateral  triangle. 

For  the  breadth  of  the  limbs,  no  precise  measures  can  be 
given  ; because  the  measures  themselves  are  changeable,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  persons  ; and  according  to  the 
movement  of  the  muscles. 

How  character  varies  these  proportions  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  Lectures. 

FACILITY  signifies  the  readiness,  promptitude,  and  ala- 
crity of  an  artist’s  mind,  in  conception,  or  of  his  hand,  in 
representation;  the  fertility  of  his  ideas,  their  justness,  and 
application  to  the  subject,  their  disposition,  See. 

Facility  of  hand  requires  a free  and  spirited  touch,  liberty, 
and  vigour  of  pencil,  & c. ; but  this  boldness  and  vivacity  be- 
comes a fault  where  it  is  not  regulated  by  scientific  accu- 
racy: so  that  to  acquire  facility,  are  necessary,  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  objects  represented,  their  forms,  combi- 
nations, Sec.  and  an  habituated  practice.  Thus  it  appears 
that  judicious  theory,  and  confirmed  experience,  contribute 
to  facility. 

FALSE  LIGHT.  When  a picture  is  so  placed  in  an 
apartment,  & o.  that  the  natural  light  which  it  receives, 
conies  from  the  side  contrary  to  that  artificial  light  which 
enlightens  the  picture  itself,  it  is  said  to  be  viewed  by,  or  to 
be  placed  in,  a false  light:  and  this  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  effect  of  a picture,  as  it  takes  off  greatly  from  the  veri- 
simility  of  the  objects  represented  in  it ; and,  in  fact,  tends 
to  counteract  much  of  the  artist’s  management  of  the  chiaro 
ohscuro.  Art  in  its  best  productions  requires  every  assist- 
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Us- 
ance that  may  he  derived  from  place,  or  situation  ; eonse- 
-quently,  it  must  suffer  greatly  when  seen  in  a false  light, 
and  thereby  its  utmost,  or  happiest  exertions  superseded 
by  inadvertence,  or  mismanagement. 

FEEBLE  is  spoken  of  effects,  general  and  partial,  and 
of  a performance  itself.  A capable  master  may  occasionally 
produce  a feebje  performance;  when  he  has  not  exerted  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  upon  it : a piece  may  be  feeble  from 
the  want  of  vigour  in  the  genius,  or  in  the  hand  of  its 
author ; it  may  he  flat,  insipid,  uninteresting  from  its  sub- 
ject, from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  or 
from  the  inadequate  result  of  the  whole  together:  of  two 
pictures,  though  painted  as  companions,  one  is  usually  less 
vigorous  than  the  other — but  it  may  compensate  the  want 
of  vigour  by  other  appropriate  excellencies,  which  may 
render  it  a proper  associate,  though  possessing  merit  of  a 
different  kind. 

FESTOON  is  an  ornament  composed  of  fruits,  flowers, 
fee.  tied  together,  and  supposed  to  he  suspended  at  each  end. 
It  is  probable  this  ornament  took  its  rise  from  garlands,  &c. 
hung  over  the  doors,  &c.  of  temples  on  the  days  of  solemn 
festivals  in  heathen  worship,  when  such  kinds  of  offerings 
were  made  to  the  deities.  Or  they  might  be  the  first  fruits 
which  had  been  carried  to  the  temple  in  procession,  and 
which  were  hung  up  as  long  as  they  kept  together,  and  were 
afterwards  commemorated  by  being  sculptured  as  ornaments. 

Festoons  are  not  now  restricted  to  flowers,  or  fruits,  but 
many  other  articles  are  employed  to  the  same  purpose. 

FIELD  of  a picture  signifies  the  depths,  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  composition,  those  upon  which  the  nearer  parts 
are  placed,  and  from  which  they  ought  to  appear  detached. 
To  produce  this  effect,  the  field  of  the  picture  ought  to  be 
of  a nature  and  appearance  distinct  from,  yet  allied  to,  the 
nearer  objects:  if  these  be  light,  the  field  may  be  sober 
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and  grave ; if  these  be  solid  and  firm,  as  it  were,  the  field 
may  be  light — yet  always  harmonizing  in  form,  and  espe- 
cially in  colour,  with  the  forms  and  the  colours  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  piece. 

FIGURE,  in  terms  of  art,  signifies  whatever  is  capable 
of  representation:  hence  we  have  geometrical  figures,  ma- 
thematical figures,  &c. 

In  painting,  “ figure”  is  usually  restrained  to  import  the 
human  figure  : but  animals  are  also  figures  in  landscape. 
Many  landscape-painters  succeed  but  ill  in  figures  : and  it 
would  well  become  painters  of  every  kind  to  study  the  human 
figure;  it  must  improve  their  style,’ and  their  manner  of 
viewing  even  the  most  ordinary  objects.  Too  many  figures 
in  a picture  embarrass  the  general  effect,  and  load  the  com- 
position. Annibal  Caruchi  said,  “ twelve  figures  was  the 
greatest  number  necessary  for  most  subjects  — those  which 
were  useless,  or  redundant,  or  unemployed,  or  misemploy- 
ed, he  used  to  call  “ figures  to  be  lett.”  Such  should  be 
avoided  ; but  it  is  not  every  figure  that  seems  to  be  useless 
which  really  is  so  in  a composition  : very  often,  to  remove 
figures  which  seem  to  be  doing  nothing,  would  impoverish 
the  ordonnance ; and  they  may  safely  be  retained  till  that 
something  better  which  can  be  substituted,  is  determined 
by  competent  judgment. 

FINISHING  proposes  as  its  pursuit,  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  every  part  of  a piece;  to  give  the  utmost  truth 
to  its  objects.  Very  great  care  to  finish  some  parts  of  a pic- 
ture, is  apt  to  injure  the  effect  of  others  ; it  is  apt,  also,  to 
weary  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  thereby  injure  the  liberty 
of  his  hand  : but  when  finishing  is  united  with  freedom, 
when  it  is  delicate  and  light,  it  by  very  much  exceeds  (for 
cabinet  pieces  especially)  the  slight  productions  of  haste  and 
celerity. 
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FIRE  is  spoken  of  that  animated  and  lively  expression, 
action,  &c.  which  some  masters  have  communicated  to  the 
figures  introduced  in  their  pictures.  Those  bold  touches  which 
mark  and  characterize  each  individual  thing  as  distinct  from 
others,  those  judicious  selections  of  actions,  those  animat- 
ed inventions,  those  vigorous  conceptions  and  compositions, 
which  realize,  as  it  were,  the  subject  represented  ; these  are 
the  offspring  of  that  glowing  imagination,  that  fire  which 
is  a talent  received  from  nature,  an  endowment  of  the  artist’s 
mind ; a quality  not  to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  studies- 
however  long  continued,  or  sedulously  pursued. 

Fire-lights  are  a class  of  pictures  in  which  the  effect 
of  light  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  They  differ  something 
from  candlelights,  and  altogether  from  daylight  pictures. 
To  be  in  any  degree  striking,  they  must  be  studied  from  na- 
ture. The  late  Mr.  Wright,  of  Derby,  was  a wonderful 
proficient  in  pictures  of  this  description. 

FLATTERY  is  spoken  of  a likeness  in  portraiture, 
which  has  improved  on  the  original.  Flattery  is  certainly 
a crime  in  morals,  but  unless  pushed  to  excess,  it  is  no 
crime  in  picture : for  as  it  may  not  happen,  that  the  time 
when  a person  sits  for  his  portrait,  is  his  most  favourable 
time  ; or,  that  he  then  is  most  agreeable,  in  his  general  ap- 
pearance ; it  is  a very  pardonable  liberty,  if  the  artist  en- 
deavour to  represent  him  as  he  would  appear,  at  such  most 
favourable  moment.  This  liberty  we  allow  in  views  of 
places,  and  in  representations  of  things  ; why  should  we 
deny  it  in  portraiture  of  persons  ? but  that  this  should  be 
done  with  dexterity  and  skill,  with  modesty  and  delicacy,  all 
admit  and  all  desire  : when  the  flattery  is  too  gross  it  offends 
more  by  its  excess  than  it  gratifies  by  its  complaisance. 

FLESH  is  always  understood,  in  terms  of  art,  of  those 
parts  of  the  human  figure,  which  are  seen  naked  in  a pic- 
ture. 
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ture.  To  represent  this  well,  is  among  the  highest  exer- 
tions of  art ; as  it  requires  good  drawing,  and  good  colour- 
ing. If  the  term  carnation  differs  from  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  term  flesh,  it  is,  in  referring  to  a greater  quantity, 
such  as  a whole  figure,  or  a number  of  figures,  or  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  the  whole  : or  as  we  say  of  a master,  “ his 
carnations  (meaning  his  nakeds,  generally)  are  so,  or  so.” 
FLOWEIi-PAINTING  is  a distinct  branch  of  art ; like 
landscape,  portrait,  &c.  It  requires  clearness  of  tint,  a happy 
adjustment  of  the  various  flowers,  as  productive  of  harmony 
and  effect,  and  a certain  sprightliness,  and  gaiety,  without 
which,  flowers  are  heavy  and  inefficient.  * 

It  is  a too  frequent  error,  to  represent  in  one  groupe, 
flowers  which  do  not  blow  or  appear  at  the  same  time  : this 
mixture  of  summer  and  winter  is  very  reprehensible. 

FLUTINGS,  the  hollows  or  channels,  which  are  cut 
-perpendicularly  in  columns  by  way  of  ornament,  and  which 
should  always  both  begin  and  end  in  the  shaft,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apophyges ; though  there  are  examples  to 
the  contrary.  When  flutings  are  used  the  capital  should  be 
enriched. 

FOLIAGE,  an  assemblage  of  leaves  : used  as  an  orna- 
ment in  architecture.  Foliage  expresses  likewise  the  leaves 
of  trees,  &c.  in  landscape  ; and  the  manner  in  which  the 
foliage  of  various  trees  is  treated,  as  to  truth,  character, 
keeping,  See.  is  of  great  importance  to  the  good  effect  of  a 
picture. 

FORCE  is  the  result  of  a judicious  application  of  the 
chiaro  oscuro  ; its  leading  principle  is  contrast. 

FORESHORTENING  is  the  effect  of  perspective,  and 
has  been  explained  in  the  Lectures.  In  general,  this  is  a 
difficult  part  of  study,  but  when  well  executed  very  decep- 
tive, as  it  gives  the  idea  of  projection  and  interval,  which 
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otherwise  is  unattainable  : yet  this  principle  too  abundantly 
repeated  loses  its  effect,  and  injures  the  whole  of  a picture. 

FORM  is  sometimes  spoken  of  a figure;  as  when  we 
sav,  character  regulates  the  forms  of  figures  : it  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  parts,  as  a hand,  or  a foot,  of  a good  form. 

Form  is  also  applied  to  the  contours,  and  proportions  of 
vases,  ornaments,  and  other  inanimate  things  : in  this  sense 
a form  is  elegant,  or  beautiful,  is  clumsy,  or  disagreeable. 

Form  is  also  applied  in  the  sense  of  shape,  to  the  figures 
of  the  masses,  the  lights,  the  shadows,  the  groupes,  and,  in 
general,  to  all  the  lines  of  a composition. 

FOXY  is  a term  used  by  painters  to  express  the  preva- 
lence of  a particular  kind  of  redness,  resembling  that  of 
the  animal  from  which  the  expression  is  taken  : as  this  is  by 
no  means  the  most  agreeable  of  reds,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  excess  or  predominance  of  this  hue  or  tone  in 
a picture. 

FRAME,  that  which  surrounds  a picture  when  finished. 
The  uses  of  a frame  are  (i.)  to  defend  the  picture,  &c.  from 
injury  ; for  which  purpose  frames  should  be,  though  not 
heavy,  yet  sufficiently  firm,  and  strong,  (u.)  To  termi- 
nate the  apparent  surface  of  a picture,  to  confine  the  eye 
from  wandering  beyond  the  dimensions  which  are  proposed 
to  be  submitted  to  its  inspection,  whereby  the  parts  on 
which  art  has  been  employed,  may  produce  all  the  effect  of 
which  they  are  capable,  (hi.)  To  heighten  and  improve 
the  vivacity  of  the  colours,  &c.  which  appear  in  the  piece : 
for  this  purpose,  frames  are  commonly  made  of  wood,  gild- 
ed, and  the  gold  burnished.  A variety  of  patterns  are  em- 
ployed on  frames : if  they  are  too  showy  and  glaring,  they 
injure  the  picture  by  attracting  the  eye  from  it : if  they  are 
composed  of  too  small  ornaments,  the  eye  may  regard 
these,  when  it  should  be  considering  the  picture;  neverthe- 
less, 
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less,  as  handsome  frames  greatly  ornament  an  apartment, 
where  ornament  is  desired  frames  mav  be  embellished  ac- 
cordingly ; they  are  very  expensive  if  large  : from  ten  to 
sixty  guineas. 

The  framing  of  prints,  is  now  an  article  of  great  trade : 
as  the  dimensions  of  these  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  pic- 
tures, the  frames  should  be  proportionately  narrower ; and 
as  prints  have  no  colours  to  compare  with  those  of  a picture, 
they  should  be  modest,  and  sober  rather  than  glaring.  Some 
artists  never  choose  to  shew  their  works  unless  framed  : as 
the  frame  is  a kind  of  dress  to  a picture. 

FREE  is  spoken  of  attitudes,  draperies,  & c.  as  opposed 
to  constraint,  and  stiffness.  In  general  there  is  danger  that 
parts  surrounded  by  too  much  drapery,  or  by  draperv  drawn 
too  tight,  should  want  freedom  : there  is  also  great  danger 
that  attitudes,  intended  to  be  very  expressive,  very  solemn, 
or  very  attentive,  should  want  freedom.  A just  medium  be- 
tween slovenliness  and  constraint,  is  a proper  estimate  of 
freedom . 

Freedom  op  hand,  is  the  result  of  an  intelligent  mind, 
actuating  a practised  hand ; if  good  sense  does  not  direct 
the  hand,  it  will  produce  scrawls,  not  instances  of  freedom; 
but  the  best  sense  in  the  world  requires  practice,  to  be  able 
to  express  its  intentions  by  its  hand.  Constraint  at  first 
may  prove  no  enemy  to  freedom  at  last. 

FRESCO,  a manner  of  painting  on  walls.  See.  while  wet. 
Vide  the  Compendium  of  Colours. 

FRESH  is  said  of  colouring,  when  it  possesses  truth 
and  brilliancy  : but  particularly  of  carnations.  A freshness 
of  colour  in  the  naked  is  that  of  a healthy,  animated,  san- 
guine, vigorous  person : as  opposed  by  livid,  diseased, 
leaden,  earthy,  or  brick-coloured  carnations. 

Colours  are  sometimes  praised  for  their  freshness  after 
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ages  of  duration.:  this  is  a very  commendable  quality,  and 
proves,  not  only  that  the  colours  were  themselves  good,  but 
that  the  masters  knew  how  to  use  them.  Modern  masters 
are  perpetually  seeking  after  colours  that  will  stand  as  well  as 
they  see  some  ancient  colours  have  stood  : they  should  re- 
collect,(i.)that  ancient  masters  superintended  the  preparation 
of  their  colours  themselves  : (n.)  that  they  disturbed  them  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  using  of  them;  and,  (hi.)  that  it  is 
usually  the  fault  of  the  menstruum,  oil,  See.  when  colours 
change,  rather  than  of  the  pigments  themselves. 

FRET  is  an  ornament  in  architecture  used  to  embellish 
flat  surfaces,  chiefly  : it  is  a kind  of  broad  band  or  riband 
(or  several  bands),  as  it  were,  folded  on  itself,  at  right  angles, 
and  carried  along  the  member  it  is  intended  to  decorate. 
This  kind  of  ornament  is  sometimes  very  complex  : but  a 
single  fret  is  simple  enough. 

FRIENDLY  colours,  are  those,  which,  when  united, 
form  a pleasing  mixture ; those  which  when  placed  close 
together  present  no  harshness,  no  violent  opposition,  but 
an  agreeable  result:  in  general,  those  which  mix  kindly  to- 
gether into  one  pleasing  hue,  associate  in  a friendly  manner. 
See  Sympatht. 

FRONT  of  a picture  requires  a boldness  and  freedom 
of  touch,  a distinctness,  and  force  of  treatment,  in  order 
to  make  a strong  impression  on  the  spectator : as  this  part 
of  a picture  is  always  supposed  to  be  near  the  spectator, 
the  objects  may  be  rendered  as  natural  as  possible,  so  that 
by  a little  exertion  it  should  seem  easy  for  him  to  feel  as  well 
as  see  them  ; yet  a.ways  avoiding  hardness. 

FRONTISPIECE  sometimes  signifies  the  whole  face  or 
aspect  of  a building,  but  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  de- 
corated entrance  of  a house. 

Frontispiece  sometimes  means  an  introductory  orna- 
ment to  a book. 
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Gali  JERY.  In  a capacious  residence  there  are  usually 
some  rooms  not  peculiarly  occupied  by  the  family,  but 
allotted  for  the  reception  of  decorations.  These,  when  hung 
with  pictures,  are  called  picture-galleries ; but,  in  truth, 
a gallery  should  be  an  apartment  extended  into  considerable 
length,  and  whose  windows  are  so  disposed  as  to  afford  the 
most  favourable  light  for  the  pictures  which  are  hung  in  the 
gallery,  for  the  statues,  busts,  vases, » See . which  stand  in 
it,  and  for  whatever  other  decorations  of  art  it  contains. 
Probably  the  origin  of  galleries  was  the  length  of  those 
apartments  connected  with  colonnades,  and  which  formed 
communications  of  intercourse  between  the  parts  of  exten- 
sive mansions ; these  being  adorned  with  works  of  art, 
other  receptacles  for  works  of  art  received  their  appellation 
from  them ; and  hence  a gallery  is  understood  to  contain 
such  works,  and  indeed  to  be  composed  of  them ; for  so, 
when  we  regret  the  removal  of  the  Houghton  gallery  from 
England  to  Russia,  we  mean  the  pictures,  though  the 
apartment  which  contained  them  remains. 

GENIUS.  The  principles  of  natural  genius  have  been 
pretty  much  considered  in  the  Lectures^  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Genius,  a,  expresses  one  of  those  little  winged  boys  (in 
religious  subjects  often  called  cherubs)  which  painters  place 
flying  about  on  some  occasions,  They  may  sometimes 
illustrate  a subject,  by  contributing  to  tell  some  episodical 
part  of  the  story ; but  ap  they  are  accessories  only,  very 
rarely  indeed  should  they  occupy  a principal  place : their 
business  is  ornament,,  and  their  use  is  to  express  what  can- 
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not  be  so  well  suggested  any  other  way,  by  which  they  are 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  ancient  subjects.  Naked 
genii  flying  about  in  clouds,  in  composition  with  modern 
personages,  habits,  and  facts,  are  seldom  tolerable : yet 
there  are  exceptions;  witness  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 
its  very  amusing  and  expressive  aerial  machinery,  which  is 
no  less  picturesque  than  poetical. 

GLAZING.  Vide  what  has  been  said  in  the  Compen- 
dium of  Colours  on  this  subject. 

GLORY.  Vide  Aureolus,  or  Nimbus. 

GLUE  is  a tenacious  matter,  employed  to  unite  two  or 
more  pieces  of  wood  or  other  things ; it  is  also,  in  some  of 
its  preparations,  used  as  a kind  of  menstruum  to  liquefy 
and  assist  the  application  of  colours  and  other  things.  The 
strongest  glue  is  made  in  England,  from  the  cartilages, 
nerves,  feet,  &c.  of  oxen,  first  macerated  in  water,  then 
entirely  dissolved  by  heat.  There  are  various  kinds  of  glue, 
as  that  used  by  carpenters,  as  above ; that  made  of  parch- 
ment-shreds, &c.  The  fan-manufacturers  make  a very 
neat  glue.  A kind  of  stick  made  of  glue  is  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  paper  together,  in  order  to  enlarge  draw- 
ings, &c.  or  to  repair  those  which  have  been  damaged,  &c-. 
It  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  is  used  by  being  mois- 
tened with  warm  water,  or  even  by  a little  saliva,  for  im- 
mediate application. 

GOTHIC  may  be  generally  understood  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  barbarous  ; though  in  fact  it  was  the  taste 
of  certain  northern  nations,  whose  ravages  and  desolations 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  &c.  are  well  known.  As  most  of 
our  old  churches,  &c.  are  Gothic  in  their  architecture, 
there  is  no  need  to  particularize  this  manner;  which,  how- 
ever inferior  to  the  elegance  of  the  antique,  has  nevertheless, 
in  its  best  examples,  great  richness  and  solemnity.  Some 
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derive  this  style  from  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  rather  than 
from  those  nations  properly  called  Goths. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  Gothic.  The  early  examples 
of  this  style  in  England  are  called  Saxon , and  are  charac- 
terized by  circular  arches  springing  from  massy  columns. 
A subsequent  style  adopted  the  pointed  arch,  and  high 
rising  proportions,  turrets,  &c. ; the  windows  of  such  edi- 
fices were  beautifully  ornamented  with  foliage,  and  the  roofs 
at  length  partook  of  equal  decoration.  The  former  are 
called  Norman  Gothic ; the  latter  are  described  as  either 
enriched,  or  English  Gothic. 

GRACE  is  a certain  characteristic  quality,  which  renders 
objects  agreeable  and  delightful  to  the  spectator. 

A figure  may  be  well  drawn,  yet  not  be  graceful ; or 
well  coloured,  yet  possess  no  grace ; may  even  be  beautiful, 
yet  not  graceful.  Whence  then  is  grace  ? 

This  subject  might  be  treated  negatively  and  positively. 
The  first  is  so  clear  to  general  understanding,  that  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  maintained  on  it.  Whatever  is  not 
accurate,  or  in  character,  or  well  placed,  or  interesting,  is 
not  graceful  : whatever  shocks  the  feelings  of  a spectator, 
or  is  repugnant  to  humanity,  or  to  civility  and  politeness, 
to  decorum  of  manners,  and  elegance  of  sentiment,  is  not 
graceful. 

Is  the  converse  of  this  grace  ? Grace  is  characteristic  : 
there  is  grace  peculiar  to  youth,  to  maturity,  to  age.  Grace 
is  a happy  treatment  of  beauty  inspiring  elegant  ideas  : its 
source  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mind. 

As  to  the  influence  of  rules  in  producing  grace,  it  seems 
inapplicable  : rules  are  always  more  or  less  mathematical. 
Now,  who  conceives  of  mathematical  grace  ? Rather,  the 
power  of  designing  a graceful  figure  is  a quality  of  a 
happy  imagination,  which,  by  conceiving  forms  and  their 
relations,  lines  and  their  directions,  images  to  itself  grace 
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and  elegance.  If  to  conception  thus  graceful,  be  added  judg- 
ment to  select  ideas,  and  to  embody  them  by  appropriate  de- 
lineation, and  application,  the  result  is — delight. 

Graceful  movement  is  usually  transitory  and  fugitive  ; it 
requires  attention  and  observation  to  perceive  and  to  profit  by 
it.  To  the  assistance  of  such  observation,  a hint  or  two 
may  contribute. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  when  a person  presents  himselt 
in  company,  is  the  air  of  his  head  : it  is  more  or  less 
bending,  forwards  or  sideways  ; it  is  free,  or  stiff  and  con- 
strained. This  part  especially  requires  notice,  because  the 
airs  of  the  heads  are  the  first  things  which  strike  in  a pic- 
ture. The  attitudes  of  the  arms  are  of  great  consequence, 
whether  like  or  unlike,  parallel  or  varied ; the  relation  of 
the  line  or  lines  they  make  to  that  of  the  head  and  neck  ; to 
that  of  the  body ; also  the  forms  of  the  hands,  their  mo- 
tions, the  relations  of  the  lines  of  their  motions  to  that,  or 
those  of  the  arms,  the  situations  of  the  fingers,  &c.  In 
the  body,  the  line  of  its  motion,  its  attitudes,  its  ease,  and 
free  deportment;  the  absence  of  constraint  and  embarrass- 
ment; the  absence  also  of  affectation;  the  polite,  kind, 
and  engaging  manner  of  performing  certain  actions,  &c. 
when  a person  not  only  does  readily  what  he  does,  but 
gracefully  also.  In  a wrord,  grace  is  a happy  selection  of 
nature,  seen  in  her  best  moments ; which,  when  repeated, 
excites  love  rather  than  admiration,  and  pleasure  mingled 
with  approbation  rather  than  surprise : it  pervades  the 
whole  figure  from  head  to  foot,  by  variety,  yet  union,  by 
harmony  and  intimate  relation,  though  diversified  by  innu- 
merable distinctions  and  changes  of  personages  and  character, 

GRANDEUR  is  dignity  united  to  grace ; it  is  a noble- 
ness and  superiority,  connected  with  ease  and  politeness. 
That  this  quality,  as  well  as  grace,  should  vary  with  dif- 
ferent persons  is  not  wonderful ; and  while  the  sensations  of 
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mankind  are  (al  origine)  distinct,  and  arise  from  unequal 
and  variable  motions  of  the  mind,  there  will  always  be 
diversity  of  opinions  both  on  grace  and  grandeur.  In  fact, 
this  diversity  of  opinions,  and  sentiments,  and  ideas,  is 
among  the  insuperable  impediments  to  a definition  of  grace  : 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a happy  circumstance  for  artists, 
whose  works  are  therefore  likely,  if  rejected  by  some,  to  be 
admired  by  others. 

Grandeur  of  manner  is  intimately  connected  with  a 
rejection  of  the  minute  and  trifling  parts  of  a subject, 
bringing  forward  the  more  important  and  noble  parts,  and 
placing  them  to  the  best  advantage,  without  any  com- 
petitors whereby  to  divert  the  eye  from  their  complete 
effect. 

GRAPES,  bunch  of,  is  the  model  which  nature  offers 
to  artists  for  their  conduct  in  composition,  especially  of  the 
chiaro  oscuro  ; wherein  the  parts  are  so  disposed,  that  they 
form  a whole,  in  which  many  contiguous  parts  may  be 
enlightened,  many  in  shade,  and  others  varying  in  medium 
tints  : as  in  the  bunch  of  grapes,  those  in  the  centre  are 
conspicuous,  others  recede,  as  well  in  effect  as  in  situation, 
going  off  gradually,  without  any  offensive  suddenness,  while 
the  infinitely  varying  reflections  preserve  a harmony,  and 
augment  the  spectacle  without  permitting  glare.  Vide  the 
plate. 

GRINDING  is  an  operation  very  necessary  to  the  beauty 
of  a picture,  because  the  beauty  of  colours  much  depends 
on  it : unless  they  be  finely  ground  they  are  rough,  gra- 
velly, and  coarse ; and  have  always  a bad  effect,  especially 
in  works  to  be  viewed  near : nevertheless,  colours  may  be 
injured  by  over-grinding,  especially  white.  Colours  well 
ground  mix  better  with  others  also  well  ground,  and  pro- 
duce a smoother  and  pleasanter  surface  than  coarsely-ground; 
pigments.  Careful  grinding  is  thought  to  have  contributed! 
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greatly  to  the  preservation  of  the  colours  In  the  pictures  of 
old  masters,  some  of  which  have  stood  wonderfully  well 
century  after  century. 

GROTESQUE  is  a kind  of  style  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, which  takes  unbounded  liberties  with  the  human 
figure,  or  other  objects;  beginning,  for  instance,  with  a 
cherub’s  head  and  body,  and  ending  in  a wreath  of  orna- 
ment; or  to  a lion’s  fore  part  uniting  capricious  aud 
whimsical  decorations,  variously  coloured,  See. 

They  are  called  grotesques,  because  imitated  from  the 
subterranean  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus  (called  grottaj . 
Giovanni  da  Udine  was  the  restorer  of  this  libertine 
manner,  as  Vitruvius  has  justly  reproached  it  with  being  ; 
it  however  maintains  a place,  because  convenient  for  orna- 
ment. 

GROUND  signifies  much  the  same  as  field  of  a picture , 
i.  e.  the  part  behind  a forwarder  object.  In  this  sense  we 
say  such  a thing  is  the  ground  to  another,  as  sky  to  trees  or 
buildings,  buildings  to  figures,  or  a figure  behind  another 
to  the  figure  before  it.  The  lack  ground,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  subject  represented ; 
to  a portrait  it  should  harmonize  well  with  the  figure,  in 
tone  and  in  colours,  being  always  kept  down.  In  general 
the  back  ground  of  a picture  should  be  light,  cheerful, 
modest,  sober,  and  friendly  to  the  principal  forms  and 
colours  of  the  piece : the  importance  of  the  back  ground  is 
felt  most  by  those  who  best  understand  the  management  of 
the  principal. 

GROUPE  is,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  an  assem- 
blage of  several  figures  : the  term  is  extended  to  assemblages 
of  all  kinds  of  objects,  animals,  fruit,  &c.  The  figures  in 
a groupe  ought  to  have  a relation  to  each  other,  a corre- 
spondence and  mutuality ; they  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
same  action,  and  to  raise  the  same,  or  at  least  a similar 
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sensation.  Groupes  are  thus  considered  with  respect  to 
composition.  Also  in  clair  obscure,  they  are  objects  where- 
on the  light  falls,  so  as  to  raise  attention,  and  from  which 
shadows  originate,  so  as  to  support  the  lights,  whereby  the 
eye  regards  the  groupe  as  a simple  object.  Any  number  of 
figures  may  enter  into  a groupe;  but  it  is  evident  that  if 
they  are  too  numerous,  the  simplicity  of  the  groupe  is  de- 
stroyed. When  a composition  requires  several  groupes, 
they  should  be  arranged  on  the  principle  of  a groupe  itself; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  parts,  though  related,  should  yet 
be  distinct,  and  the  principal  suffer  no  abatement : thus  a 
large  composition  is  a groupe  of  groupes,  always  offering  a 
first  or  chief,  and  such  supports  as  are  requisite ; generally 
a second  and  a third  ; more  groupes  would  embarrass  atten- 
tion, less  would  be  heavy  and  confused,  as  well  as  prevent 
the  necessary  vacancies  which  divide  without  distancing 
them.  In  a history  containing  twelve  figures  (which  are 
usually  sufficient  for  any  story),  three  groupes  will  permit 
each  figure  to  be  distinct,  without  injuring  the  importance 
of  the  principal. 

GYPSUM  is  a natural  production  which  forms  plas- 
ter of  Paris  after  being  calcined : it  is  used  for  casts  of 
figures,  &c. 
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Hard  is  a term  used  to  express  a too  sudden  termination 
of  outlines,  &c. ; a dry,  awkward,  ungraceful  contour ; 
when  the  lights,  instead  of  gradually  approaching  the  sha- 
dows, rashly,  as  it  were,  join  them,  and  produce  by  their 
too  sudden  transition,  a cutting  of  the  parts,  instead  of  a 
tenderness,  which  is  infinitely  more  pleasing. 

HARMONY  is  the  result  of  a judicious,  proportionate, 
varied,  yet  connected  management  of  chiaro  oscuro,  colour- 
ing drawing,  &c. 
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The  term  is  generally  adopted  in  reference  to  colouring : 
Its  principles  are,  (i.)  Union,  the  absence  of  inimical  and 
heterogeneous  colours  and  tints,  (n.)  Variety,  whereby 
every  colour  is  heightened,  and  rendered  more  piquant,  yet 
with  delicacy  and  skill. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  a harmony  of  colours 
might  be  formed  on  the  principles  of  musical  harmony;  but 
the  idea  seems  impracticable. 

HARSHNESS  is  used  in  a sense  not  very  different  from 
Hard. 

HEAVY  is  spoken  of  figures,  draperies,  forms,  8cc. 
which  are  not  elegant,  tasteful,  easy,  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye : it  is  the  contrary  to  lightness,  grace,  and  beauty. 

HEIGHTENED  is  spoken  of  subjects  which  being 
painted  in  two  or  more  sober  colours,  or  in  chiaro  oscuro 
only,  are  afterwards  touched  in  places  where  their  bright 
lights  strike,  with  lighter  colours;  or  with  gilding,  some- 
times; as  the.  historical  pictures  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
at  London. 

HISTORY  Painting  selects,  from  events  real  or  sup* 
posed,  the  actions  which  it  designs  to  represent ; and  gene- 
rally, it  should  be  some  elevated  subject,  capable  of  grandeur 
and  dignity,  and  affording  scope  for  the  exertions  of  art. 

This  branch  of  painting  claims,  and  is  allowed,  the  first 
rank  in  the  art;  it  is  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  most 
noble  ; requiring  in  the  artist  an  elevated  mind,  a fertile 
imagination,  an  heroic  genius,  and  generous  sentiments ; to- 
gether with  correct  design,  taste,  fidelity,  expression,  and 
learning.  Yet  these  are  imperfect,  without  grace  and 
suavity. 

HOLES  are  those  patches  of  dark  or  blackish  colours, 
which  are  placed  mal-a-propos  on  the  front  of  a picture; 
generally  with  intention  to  procure  force,  but  which,  when 
yiewed  at  a just  distance,  by  hiding  the  objects  they  con- 
tain. 
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tain,  seem  rather  so  many  impervious  pits,  than  masses  of 
regulated  and  tender  shade. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  an  ornament  adopted  in  architecture, 
representing  the  flowers  of  this  plant  in  their  early  state. 

HORIZON  is  the  apparent  boundary  of  the  earth  where 
it  seems  to  touch  the  sky.  To  all  purposes  of  art  this  is  the 
actual  horizon  : but  astronomers  extend  the  horizon  into  the 
region  of  the  stars  itself!  In  perspective  it  is  always  the 
height  of  the  eye : subjects  above  the  horizon  shew  their 
lower  surfaces  : subjects  below  the  horizon  shew  their  upper 
surfaces  to  a spectator. 


IcHNO  GRAPH  Y is  properly  a representation  of  the  hori- 
zontal plan  of  any  subject,  as  of  a house,  level  with  the 
ground;  but,  in  perspective  by  planes,  has  been  taken  with 
some  liberty,  for  the  representation  of  any  plan,  vertical,  or 
horizontal. 

ICONOLOGY,  or  the  science  of  Emblems,  often  ex- 
presses, by  direct  means,  what  narration  or  poetry  fails  of, 
when  most  prolix;  and  has  the  advantage  over  writing,  of 
being  more  generally  understood.  Its  antiquity  is  un- 
questionable; whether  we  recur  to  the  sacred  luritings,  or 
trace  it  in  the'  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  certain  it  is,  that 
emblematical  representations  were  cultivated,  and  even  com- 
municated as  a science,  in  ages  of  remotest  antiquity. 

In  later  ages,  signs  of  a very  general  and  extensive  nature 
have  been  chosen  to  convey  the  ideas  of  the  iconologist : 
these  are  taken  from  ordinary  occurrences  of  nature,  or  from 
various  properties  of  natural  productions,  which,  being  open 
to  general  observation,  are  presumed  to  be  generally  in- 
telligible. 
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To  most  species  of  creatures,  nature  has  given  a certain  cha- 
racter, distinct  from  that  of  all  others;  to  the  lion,  courage ; 
to  the  eagle,  quickness  of  sight,  as  well  as  celerity ; to  the  ele- 
phant, sagacity ; to  the  fox,  cunning  : not  that  we  credit  every 
tale  related  of  those  animals,  yet  presume  enough  to  be  truth 
to  justify  their  representations  as  symbolical  of  the  same 
qualities  or  propensities  in  the  human  mind. 

Not  only  subjects  of  the  animal,  but  also  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  used  as  expressive  insignia , in  this  science  ? 
trees  remarkable  for  their  strength,  or  shrubs  observable  for 
their  fragrance,  are  emblems  extremely  easy  to  the  mind  5 
and,  when  well  adapted,  equally  pleasing.  Who  is  there 
but  imagines  something  mournful  in  the  cypress,  or 
plaintive  in  the  weeping  willow  ? Who  is  not  sensible  of 
the  beauty  of  the  rose,  or  feels  not  the  majesty  of  the  cedar  ? 

The  machines,  implements  and  utensils,  employed  by 
mankind,  become  significant  emblems  : the  plough  is  a just 
symbol  of  agriculture,  as  the  sword  is  of  war.  To  an  em- 
blem of  music,  we  use  such  musical  instruments  as  are 
known  among  us ; as  to  a figure  of  painting,  we  insert  the 
pallette  and  pencils. 

Particular  countries,  cities,  & c.  have  generally  somewhat 
peculiar  to  themselves,  either  the  growth  of  the  country,  or 
manufacture  of  the  city ; or,  perhaps,  a particular  custom, 
privilege,  or  character,  distinguishes  them  from  others,  and 
this,  when  judiciously  employed,  forms  a becoming  allu- 
sion to  the  subject  intended. 

Iconology  exacts  three  principal  qualities  ; Jlrst , that  it 
be  intelligible,  that  the  symbols  introduced  are  such  as 
speak  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the  understanding,  and  whose 
relation  and  application  to  the  subject  to  be  expressed,  is 
obvious  and  clear.  It  is  highly  offensive  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion long  in  suspense,  ere  it  can  decypher  newly-invented  or 
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roundabout  related  tokens,  mysterious  as  free-masons’  signs. 
This  obscurity  is  contrary  to  the  use  of  introducing  symbols, 
which  is  explanation  and  information. 

The  second  quality  necessary  in  emblems,  is,  that  they 
should  be  authorized  by  customary  usage.  This  autho- 
rity is  usually  attributed  to  the  antique  ; for  my  own  part, 
however,  I cannot  but  regret  the  influence  which  is  allowed 
to  antiquity  on  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  religious  emblems  or  ideas,  we  are  happily  placed 
under  a dispensation  so  different,  that  most  of  their  senti- 
ments are  either  contradicted  or  superseded  : and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  philosophical  truths ; our  informa- 
tion whereon  is  infinitely  superior  to  their  imaginations.  But 
in  what  symbols  are  arbitrary,  as  those  of  antiquity  are  gene- 
rally received,  they  are  muchmore  intelligible  thanothers  now 
composed  might  be,  so  that  their  use  seems  indispensable. 

The  third  quality  of  emblematical  figures,  is,  that  they  be 
necessary  : if  the  business  can  be  accomplished  without 
them,  they  must  be  omitted ; for,  if  introduced  without  war- 
rantable occasion,  like  misapplied  epithets  in  writing,  they 
embarrass  more  than  they  enforce. 

The  treatment  proper  ,to  emblematical  introductions,  is 
that  of  accessories,  not  of  principals, 

IMAGINATION  is  that  quality  of  the  mind  whereby  we 
think,  conceive,  invent,  and  combine  ideas.  One  of  the 
most  necessary  qualities  for  an  artist,  is  a lively,  graceful 
imagination. 

To  assist  the  imagination,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  various  effects  of  accidental  causes, 
which  shew  themselves  in  objeets  around  us ; such  as  bat- 
tered walls,  veins  of  marble,  &c. : but  however  these  may  aid 
imagination  in  an  eccentric  and  irregular  manner,  they  are 
by  no  means  capable  of  imparting  grace  and  elegance. 

IMI- 
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IMITATION  is  not  so  much  copying  the  works  of  ano- 
ther master,  as  endeavouring  by  recollection,  and  by  hand- 
ling, to  repeat  his  manner  of  thinking  and  working.  Paint- 
ing sometimes  imitates  the  antique,  though  from  statues,  in. 
the  turn  of  figures,  the  forms,  orders,  and  directions  of  folds 
of  drapery,  &c.  It  should  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  we  can- 
not imitate  nature  too  closely,  but  this  must  be  restricted 
to  a good  choice  and  beautiful  nature  : for  whatever  is  defec- 
tive, lame,  superfluous,  offensive,  ought  not  to  be  imitated, 
though  it  be  nature  no  less  than  what  is  lovely,  or  select, 
and  well-chosen  ; but  of  such  subjects  the  more  perfect  the 
imitation  is,  the  better. 

IMITATOR  is  the  character  of  those  artists  who  so 
closely  follow  the  manners  of  other  masters,  as  not  infre- 
quently to  deceive  the  best-informed  judges.  David  Te- 
niers was  so  good  an  imitator,  as  to  procure  himself  the 
appellation  of  the  ape  of  painting. 

IMPOST,  a facia  or  small  cornice  which  crowns  a pier 
or  pilaster,  and  from  which  an  arch  springs. 

IMPRESSIONS  are  prints  taken  off  copper-plates  at  the 
rolling  press ; and  are  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
truth  with  which  they  represent  the  work  on  the  plate:  if 
they  are  too  faint,  or  too  full,  they  are  equally  bad  : the  first 
being  deficient  in  force,  the  latter  in  clearness;  which  two 
qualities  ought  to  unite  in  a perfect  impression. 

INK  is  a general  term  for  a liquor  used  to  write  with,  to- 
draw  with,  to  print  with,  &c.  The  best  ink  to  draw  with  is 
Indian  ink,  which  is  an  artificial  composition,  originally 
made  in  China.  A substitute  is  made  by  smoke  received  on 
a plate,  and  combined  with  diluted  glue. 

Ink  used  in  copper-plate  printing,  is  composed  of  Frank- 
fort black,  and  linseed-oil  burnt  (w-eaker  or  stronger  as 
wanted),  well  ground  together  into  on  body. 
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A plate  is  inked  in  when  the  whole  work  upon  it  is  filled 
up  with  ink,  forced  into  it  by  means  of  a rubber  made  of 
woollen  rolled  together,  and  rubbed  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  plate. 

INTERESTING  relates  either  to  the  nature  of  a subject, 
or  the  manner  of  treating  it.  A subject  may  be  interesting 
by  its  pathos,  or  its  relation  to  the  spectator,  or  its  general 
importance:  an  interesting  manner  of  relating  such  a subject, 
is  the  result  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  taste  and  judgment. 

INVENTION  is  a part  of  composition,  which  selects  the 
objects,  &c.  requisite  to  the  subject  treated. 

When  an  artist  has  determined  on  his  subject,  he  ought 
well  to  imprint  it  on  his  mind}  to  interest  himself  in  the 
action;  to  transport  himself  in  idea  to  the  very  event; 
to  examine  every  article  connected  with  it,  or  related  to  it; 
every  circumstance  or  accessory  which  may  be  useful  or  be- 
coming ; and  these  he  must  apply  to  the  best  advantage, 
omitting  redundancies,  and  confining  himself  to  propriety, 
in  his  thoughts,  expressions,  and  incidents. 

To  assist  invention,  are  necessary,  constant  study,  general 
conversation  among  mankind,  a readiness  of  remark  on  oc- 
current  effects,  a retentive  memory,  a habit  of  rapid  sketch- 
ing, an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  the 
best  histories,  the  best  poets,  and  whatever  is  a happy  effort 
of  inventive  genius. 

JOINTS  of  the  various  members,  or  bones,  in  the  body, 
to  be  well  represented,  require  great  attention.  They  differ 
in  appearance  according  to  the  difference  of  ages  in  the  sub- 
jects represented  ; they  are  not  capable  of  receiving  much 
accession  of  fat,  and  never  are  loaded  with  it ; so  that  the 
skin  which  covers  them,  being  always  nearer  to  the  bones 
beneath  it,  than  in  other  parts,  shews  their  situations  and 
effects.  Children,  and  women  of  a certain  plumpness,  not 
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having  the  same  strength  in  their  muscles  as  men  have, 
shew  the  difference  greatly  at  the  joints  ; for  in  many  parts 
■where  the  bones  shew  themselves  by  rising  under  the  skin, 
in  a man,  as  at  the  shoulders,  elbows,  wrists,  knuckles,  &c. 
in  children  and  women  these  parts  are  dimpled  or  sunk  in. 
As  this  effect  is  strongly  characteristic,  art  should  imitate 
and  pronounce  it  accordingly;  not  with  a slavish  attention, 
yet  with  a faithful,  a dexterous,  and  a liberal  hand. 


K 

Knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  reflection  on 
good  works,  and  a regular  attention  to  the  effects  of  nature, 
with  the  methods  of  imitation  which  have  been  practised  by 
the  ingenious  and  excellent.  This  latter  knowledge  is  espe- 
cially requisite  to  determine  the  genuine  productions  of  any 
particular  master. 

Knowledge  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  and  judging  of 
the  beauty  and  the  merit  of  a performance  of  art,  and  of  the 
manner  of  the  principal  artists,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  deter- 
mine, whether  a picture,  &c.  be  an  original  or  a copy  ; and 
whether  it  be  of  the  master  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  The 
best  judges  are  by  no  means  infallible  on  the  latter  articfe, 
and  are  often  deceived  by  taking  the  works  of  the  scholar  for 
those  of  his  master,  whose  style  he  has  imitated  closely  : for 
by  having  repeatedly,  and  for  a long  time,  copied  his  master, 
he  insensibly  acquires  his  manner,  both  of  thinking  and  of 
operating.  Though  it  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  be  able  to 
attribute  a work  to  its  real  author,  yet  it  is  much  more  ne- 
cessary to  be  able  to  determine  whether  a performance,  of 
whatever  nature,  be  meritorious  or  insipid,  whether  it  deserve 
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praise  or  censure:  and  this  degree  of  knowledge  may  be  ac- 
quired when  the  former  cannot. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  is  the  first  ingredient  toward  a 
just  estimation  of  the  merit  of  art:  the  eye  which  is  well  in- 
structed will  unquestionably  be  agreeably  affected  at  the 
sight  of  an  elegant  statue,  picture,  or  design:  and  if  such  an 
eye  be  not  attracted,  it  is  a probable  proof  that  the  per- 
formance does  not  combine,  hi  any  high  degree,  the  requi- 
site qualities  of  excellence.  A man  of  knowledge  should 
have  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  dead  or  of  the  living, 
of  old  masters,  or  of  living  professors:  merit  is  all  he 
should  concern  himself  to  observe  and  to  applaud : he 
may,  indeed,  have  his  favourite  taste,  but  in  general  he  should 
esteem  art,  and  art  should  be  the  subject  of  his  impartial 
judgment. 

What  we  have  said  supposes  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples, at  least,  of  invention,  composition,  design,  expres- 
sion, colouring,  handling,  costume,  grace,  and  grandeur. 
Invention  pleases  and  instructs,  composition  places  to  the 
greatest  advantage  the  efforts  of  design,  and  expression  ; co- 
louring, and  handling,  please  only;  but  the  just  observation 
of  the  costume  is  instructive  also  ; grace  and  grandeur  com- 
plete the  assemblage  of  excellent  qualities,  and  are  not  con- 
fined to  works  of  one  kind,  usually  esteemed  the  superior 
walk  of  art,  but  are  communicated  by  the  magic  of  some 
masters’  skill  to  what,  on  the  first  mention,  is  hardly  sup- 
posed capable  of  such  merit  and  interest.  The  best  of  mas- 
ters have,  from  time  to  time,  produced  performances  un- 
worthy of  their  reputation  ; to  be  governed  by  a name,  is 
therefore  no  proof  of  knowledge:  on  the  other  hand,  indif- 
ferent masters  have  sometimes  exceeded  themselves,  and 
these  fortunate  productions  ought  to  be  honoured  in  propor- 
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tion  as  they  are  excellent,  not  in  proportion  to  the  fame  of 
their  authors.  Vide  Original. 

After  all,  as  artists  are  not  always  successful,  neither  are 
critics  always  just.  It  is  probable  that  artists  more  frequently 
copy  what  they  see  in  nature,  than  critics  who  have  not  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  study  incline  to  suppose:  insomuch 
that  while  it  must  be  recommended  to  artists  not  to  reject 
advice,  because  that  would  be  to  forbid  improvement,  it 
must  also  be  desired  of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  judge, 
not  to  decide  hastily,  nor  by  their  own  favourite  lines  of 
study,  nor  by  insinuations  from  prejudiced  minds,  but  by  the 
genuine  principles  of  art,  and  by  the  proprieties  of  under- 
standing and  knowledge. 

KEEPING  has  been  already  explained  in  the  Lectures. 


L 

LAME.  A figure  is  said  to  be  lame , when  its  parts  are  not 
correctly  drawn  : — one  leg,  perhaps,  is  longer  than  the  other, 
or  one  hand  does  not  match  its  fellow'',  or  a finger  is  so 
placed  as  just  anatomy  forbids.  Nevertheless,  the  precision 
of  proportion  is  not  always  to  be  so  strictly  maintained  as 
to  produce  constraint ; the  finest  figures  of  the  antique  are 
not  precise  in  their  measures,  but  they  appeared  to  be  perfect 
in  the  station  from  whence  they  were  intended  to  be  viewed. 

LANDSCAPE.  Vide  the  Lectures. 

LARGE  describes  those  broad  masses  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, of  pencilling  and  handling,  which,  instead  of  being 
frittered  by  divisions  and  subdivisions  into  so  many  nothings, 
void  of  power  and  effect,  are  composed  on  the  principle  of 
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producing  their  just  impression  on  the  spectator  by  attracting 
his  notice,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  narrow,  or 
scanty,  or  ill-supported  distribution  of  light  and  shadow  5 
of  colours,  and  oppositions. 

LAYMAN  is  a figure  generally  of  wood  (especially  when 
large),  but  often  of  cork,  ozier  twigs,  or  even  of  cane,  card, 
and  other  light  substances : the  parts  are  proportioned  to 
those  of  the  human  body,  and  the  joints  are  capable  of  mo- 
tion ; sometimes  being  made  of  brass,  on  the  principle  of  ball 
and  socket  (these  are  very  much  the  best),  but  in  cheaper 
constructions  the  joints  are  made  of  balls,  cut  crosswise  to 
the  centre,  and  a catgut  string  passed  through  the  orifice 
thus  procured. 

The  use  of  the  layman  is,  to  serve  as  a model,  whereon  to 
dispose  draperies ; especially  in  such  attitudes  as,  being  diffi- 
cult to  maintain,  would  tire  a living  model ; they  hint  also 
at  the  effects  of  foreshortening  in  ceiling  figures  and  others. 
Lay  figures  of  animals,  also,  are  useful,  by  taking  such  atti- 
tudes as  the  animals  themselves  would  not  assume  at 
command. 

As  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  layman  is  very  injurious, 
we  shall  offer  a few  hints  which  may  regulate  its  intro- 
duction. 

Artists  acknowledge  that  correct  design  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  study  of  living  nature,  and  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  natural  mobility  of  the  life,  and  the  instability  also  of 
the  light,  they  yet  attentively  study  nature.  Wherefore 
then  should  they  not  surmount  the  same  difficulties  in  treat- 
ing drapery?  and  why  should  they  copy  from  a lifeless  block, 
in  hope,  perhaps,  of  imitating  somewhat  more  nicely  the 
exactitude  of  folds,  or  the  minut  'ue  of  the  demi-tints  j and 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  ardour  and  vigour  of  instanta- 
neous effects  ? Nor  is  this  all ; for  by  having  constantly 
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before  their  eves  the  imperfet  and  clumsy  proportions  of  a 
layman,  they  will  be  liable  to  slide  into  an  awkwardness  of 
design  and  representation,  which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to 
their  works.  Add  to  this,  it  often  happens,  that  the  dra- 
pery they  studied  is  much  more  highly  finished  than  the 
naked,  or  principal  parts,  whereby  the  unity  of  the  imitation 
is  lost,  and  the  care  and  pains  of  the  artist  worse  than  lost. 
If  these  evils  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  the  layman,  and- 
if  it  be  treated  with  freedom  and  liberty,  its  services  are 
great : the  means  of  attaining  such  freedom  are,  to  study 
this  article  (drapery)  in  nature  at  large,  and  to  endeavour  at 
a facility  in  giving  to  each  species  of  stuff  that  touch  which 
it  requires,  with  lightness  and  dexterity;  whereby  will  be 
avoided  the  too  close  imitation  of  those  innumerable  little 
lights,  reflections,  and  trifling  demi-tints  and  shades,  which 
bewilder  the  artist  who  too  closely  copies  a motionless  lay- 
man. 

LEAFING  is  of  great  consequence  in  painting  landscape. 
Each  master  has  his  manner  of  leafing.  The  general  rule 
is,  to  lay  in  the  leafing  parts  by  masses  of  shade,  and  to 
relieve  them  by  masses  of  lights  inserted  upon  them,  and 
carefully  graduated  ; these  are  further  strengthened  by  such 
smart  touches,  as  well  of  dark  as  of  light,  as  are  requisite. 
These  touches  should  always  follow  the  course  of  the  leaves, 
but  without  degenerating  into  detail  and  dryness,  as  if  the 
artist  had  counted  his  leaves. 

LICENCES  are  certain  liberties  granted  to  artists  in  the 
conduct  of  subjects,  whereby  they  are  freed  from  that  slavish 
attention  to  absolute  identity  of  representation,  of  which  the 
article  treated  is  capable.  If,  for  instance,  an  artist  is  spec- 
tator of  a scene  which  he  wishes  to  compose,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  he  shall  not  deviate  from  the  lights  which  fell  on 
.the  figures,  or,  that  he  shall  place  every  person  exactly  in 
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the  attitude  he  really  was  in  ; or  every  groupe  exactly  on  that 
spot  which  it  occupied;  when  by  a little  variation  the  whole 
may  be  greatly  amended  in  regard  to  picturesque  effect,  and 
artist-like  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  in- 
sufferable in  an  artist,  who,  treating  the  story  of  Diogenes 
and  Alexander,  should  make  the  shadow  of  Diogenes 
fall  on  the  monarch  : or,  if  a general  had  contrived  that  his 
enemies  should  attack  him  with  the  sun  shining  in  their 
faces,  if  an  artist  represents  either  his  enemies  in  shade,  or 
no  sun  at  all,  this  would  be  almost  criminal  in  treating  such 
a story. 

LIGHT  and  Shadow.  Vide  Chiaro  Oscuro. 

LIGHT  to  study  by.  It  may  be  of  use  to  hint  to  our 
young  friends,  that  not  every  light  is  equally  proper  for 
study.  Abroad,  for  instance,  in  an  open  country,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  study  with  the  full  glare  of  strong 
sunshine  striking  on  the  book,  or  paper,  which  receives  the 
study.  The  most  agreeable  time  of  the  day  in  which  to 
study  objects,  is  directly  after  the  sun  is  set,  while  the 
heaven  is  filled  with  the  light  he  has  communicated  : and, 
indeed,  the  true  colours  of  objects  are  not  perceived  while  the 
sun  shines  on  them,  the  solar  rays,  by  adding  their  own  co- 
lour, debase  that  of  the  object  : as  blue,  in  sunshine,  is  not 
truly  blue,  but  blue  surfaced  with  yellow;  and  the  same  of 
other  colours ; even  black  may  in  some  aspects  appear 
white,  by  reason  of  improper  light  reflected  from  it. 

The  same  principles  hold  good  respecting  studies  by  can- 
dle-light : glare  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  eye.  Beside 
this,  the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  on  a subject  studied, 
as  suppose,  a plaster  figure,  should  be  neither  too  high  nor 
foo  low  ; for  though  it  is  well  to  know  the  effect  of  light  at 
all  heights,  yet  the  general  and  most  pleasing  angle  is  about 
45  degrees,  at  which  the  shadows  fall  most  agreeably  to  or- 
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dinary  observation.  If  any  person  wishes  to  know  how 
greatly  the  effect  of  light  alters  a countenance,  let  him  place 
a candle  above,  or  below,  on  one  side,  or  on  the  other,  of 
an  intimate  friend,  and  it  will  soon  appear  that  he  would 
scarcely  know  his  friend  to  be  the  sajme  person,  so  greatly 
is  his  appearance  changed,  in  different  lights. 

LIGHT  in  which  to  place  a picture,  should  always- be  the 
same  as  that  supposed  in  the  piece,  otherwise  it  is  a false 
light,  and  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  the  picture;  it  is  still 
worse  when  the  light  glistens  against  the  surface  of  the 
canvas.  Vide  False  Light. 

LIGHT  hand  is  equivalent  to  freedom,  liberty,  &c.  of 
management  and  conduct  of  the  necessary  utensils ; whe- 
ther the  chisel,  pencil,  graver,  &c. 

LIBERTY  of  hand,  is  used  in  a sense  not  very  different. 

LOCAL  Colour  is  that  proper  and  natural  to  an  ob- 
ject, and  to  every  part  of  an  object,  that  which  distinguishes 
it  from  others,  arid  which  it  always  preserves.  Local 
colours  are  good,  in  proportion  to  their  veracity. 

Local  colour  is,  in  its  strictness,  that  tint  proper  to, 
and  chosen  by  the  artist  for  the  place  which  it  occupies  : 
it  should  be,  according  to  the  laws  of  gradation  and  keep- 
ing, that  which,  by  the  help  of  the  colours  around  it,  ex- 
presses the  true  appearance  of  what  it  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent: for  instance,  a silk,  a stuff,  flesh,  or  other  object.  It  is 
called  local , because  the  place  which  it  occupies,  requires  it 
to  be  of  its  present  tone,  though,  perhaps,  were  it  removed 
from  this  place  to  another,  and  surrounded  by  different 
colours  from  those  which  now  surround  it,  or  were  it  seen 
under  another  light  or  aspect,  truth  itself  would  require 
it  to  be  very  different:  because,  by  reason  of  its  new  neigh- 
bours, See.  it  would  lose  that  propriety  which  now  be- 
comes it.  Hence  it  follows,  that  local  colours  are  not  al- 
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ways  exactly  those  even  of  nature  itself;  but  those  which  are 
best  suited  to  make  their  subject  resemble  the  general  appear- 
ance of  nature  to  the  eye  which  inspects  the  piece. 

LOW  is  spoken  of  the  subject  of  a picture,  when  it  is 
drawn  from  vulgar  incidents,  and  represents  vulgar  man- 
ners : such  are  many  Dutch  pictures  ; they  represent  occur- 
rences which  ought  in  nature  to  be  private,  and  therefore 
ought  not  in  picture  to  be  public. 

Low  is  also  spoken  of  the  manner  of  treating  a superior 
subject,  when  the  artist  shews  no  elevation  of  mind,  no 
grace,  or  grandeur  of  idea;  the  noblest  subject  possible 
may  be  ruined  by  being  treated  in  a low  and  unworthy  style. 

LOZENGE  strokes  in  engraving,’  are  strokes  crossing 
each  other  with  more  or  less  obliquity;  too  lozenge  is  bad. 

' INI 

Madonna  is  the  holy  virgin  mother  of  our  Lord  ; the 
term  is  Italian,  and  signifies  “ Our  Lady  it  is  usually 
restricted  to  a single  head  of  the  Virgin.  Madonna  e Bam- 
bino is  the  holy  mother  and  her  infant,  more  or  less  grown 
in  stature,  as  the  painter  has  pleased.  As  the  religion  of 
Italy  occasions  a kind  of  trade  in  these  subjects,  they 
have  been  treated  by  all  manner  of  artists  in  all  man- 
ner of  ways;  hence  their  quantity  is  usually  more  consi- 
derable than  their  quality.  It  has  also  been  customary  for 
pictures  of  this  kind  to  be  distinguished  by  some  accessory 
inserted  in  the  composition ; hence  one  shall  be  named, 
Madonna  of  “ the  cushion,”  another  Madonna  of 
“ (lowers,”  another  of  “ the  fish,”  &c.  See.  The  Virgin  at 
the  Cross  is  usually  called  Mater , rather  than  Madonna ; — - 
as  jSlater  Dolorosa , “ the  sorrowful  mother,”  8cc.  8c c. 
Dict.  Edit,  7.  u MAL-STICK, 
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MAL-STICK  is  a light  rod  of  wood,  of  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  having  at  one  end  a small  bag  of  cotton,  or 
other  soft  substance  tied  to  it.  Painters  use  it  by  holding 
it  in  their  left  hand,  and  leaning  the  soft  bag  against  some 
dry  part  of  the  picture  on  which  they  are  working : it 
serves  to  rest  the  right  hand  on,  and  to  keep  it  steady  while 
painting. 

MANNER  is  that  method  of  working,  that  touch,  that 
taste,  that  habitude,  as  well  as  that  train  of  thought,  in- 
vention, and  management,  which  is  proper  to  every  parti- 
cular master;  which  characterizes  his  productions,  and  dis- 
tinguishes his  works  : as  sometimes  a manner  distinguishes 
a whole  school. 

Manner,  in  painting,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  manner  or  style  in  writing  : thus  the  manner  of  Cicero 
or  of  Demosthenes  is  as  proper,  as  the  manner  ofRAPHA- 
elle  or  of  Titian. 

To  form  a manner,  and  to  be  a mannerist,  are  two  dis- 
tinct articles.  Although  an  artist  proposes  to  himself  to 
imitate  nature,  and  nature  has  no  manner,  yet  by  that  pecu- 
liarity of  seeing  nature,  which  is  proper  to  himself,  he  will 
actually  acquire  a corresponding  method  of  imitating  those 
effects,  which  he  is  perpetually  inspecting  : whereas  a man- 
nerist not  only  quits  nature  and  truth,  but  also  repeats 
himself,  not  nature,  in  his  productions:  as  if  all  his  ob- 
jects were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  never  varied  in 
their  appropriate  characters  or  colours. 

In  the  course  of  an  artist’s  works,  it  is  usual  to  distin- 
guish three  manners:  first,  that  acquired  while  under 
tuition ; which  ordinarily  remains  a long  time,  as  being 
powerful  impressions,  received  in  youth,  and  strengthened  by 
that  respect  with  which  young  persons  survey  the  produc- 
tions of  their  masters.  If  the  manner  of  the  master  is 
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good,  it  is  infinitely  happy  for  the  pupil  ; if  bad,  he  has 
two  difficult  things  to  perform,  first  to  relinquish  a bad 
manner,  secondly  to  acquire  a good  one : in  reference  to 
this  difficulty,  the  Italians  occasionally  say,  “ Young  man, 
if  you  knew  nothing,  you  would  soon  know  something.” 

The  second  manner  of  a master  is,  that  which  he  form6 
to  himself  as  the  result  of  mature  reflection,  study,  and 
judgment*  wherein  his  abilities  having  attained  a ripeness, 
and  sufficiency,  he  is  able  to  depend  on  his  own  talents; 
and  this  is  usually  the  best  time  of  an  artist ; he  produces 
his  happiest  works,  and  giving  full  scope  to  his  genius, 
shews  of  what  it  is  capable. 

As  life  declines,  the  manner  of  an  artist  declines  with  it, 
and  he  slides  into  a third  manner,  less  vigorous,  less  bold, 
less  decided,  than  his  best.  His  works  now  are  rather  the 
result  of  former  habit,  than  of  present  energy;  rather  the 
remaining  vibrations  of  a string,  than  harmonious  tone ; 
and  this  more  or  less,  according  to  the  temperament  or 
situation  of  an  artist,  and  the  nature  of  his  works. 

It  is  not  more  difficult  to  a well-informed  judge  to  distin- 
guish the  manner  of  a master,  than  to  know  the  hand- 
writing of  any  one  ; and  if  two  men  do  not  form  exactly 
alike  their  A’s  and  R’s,  no  wonder  they  differ  in  represent- 
ing a hand,  a head,  or  a figure.  This  is  to  be  understood 
of  natural  and  regular  manners;  not  of  imitations  and 
intentional  forgeries. 

Manner,  as  spoken  of  the  Antique,  Gothic,  Chinese, 
8tc.  is  easily  understood,  as  relating  to  the  mode  of  work- 
manship peculiar  to  such  instances. 

Manner  is  said  to  be  strong,  weak,  dry,  heavy,  &c. 

Mannerist  is  explained  above. 

MARBLE  is  a hard  stone  capable  of  receiving  a beautiful 
polish.  The  kinds  of  marble  are  many.  That  preferred 
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for  sculpture  of  figures  is  white,  clear,  and  void  of  streaks. 
But  many  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  finely  figured  and 
variegated,  are  employed  to  decorate  apartments,  in 
columns,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  Several  kinds  of  marble 
used  by  the  ancients,  were  drawn  from  quarries  not  known 
to  us  ; accordingly  these  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
antique  added  to  them,  as  verd  antique,  i.  e.  green  antique 
marble,  yellow  antique,  &c.  Some  kinds  of  marble  arc 
imitated  by  composition,  as  seagliola,  See. 

MARINE  Pictures,  otherwise  sea  pieces,  or  sea  ports  ; 
scenes  on  the  coast,  vessels,  & c. 

MASQUE,  the  representation  of  a face  only,  separatefrom 
the  head,  neck,  Sec. : it  is  used  frequently  in  sculpture,  for 
key  stones,  &c.  over  doors  and  arches  j when  it  represents 
an  animal,  it  is  termed  a Muffle. 

MASSES  are  those  larger  divisions  of  a composition, 
whereon  depends  the  effect  of  the  whole ; they  are  aggre- 
gates, or  collections  of  parts,  and  ought  to  be  varied  in 
colours,  forms,  effects,  &c.  as  well  of  lights,  as  of  shadows. 

MASTER  is  spoken  of  an  artist  whose  genius  and 
study  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  art ; and  espe- 
cially of  those  artists  who  have  been  most  famous  : it  is  un- 
derstood also  of  one  who  has  taught  scholars,  or  disciples. 
The  choice  of  a master  is  of  great  importance  to  a young 
practitioner,  as  he  always  retains  something  of  the  manner 
which  he  acquires  while  under  the  original  director  of  his 
studies. 

MAUSOLEUM,  a famous  sepulchre  erected  fur  a king 
named  Mausolus , by  his  wife  Artemisia ; it  was  extremely 
pompous  and  splendid ; whence  pompous  and  splendid 
sepulchres  in  general  have  received  the  name  of  Mausoleums. 

MEALY  is  spoken  of  colours  which  appear  faded, 
whitened , grey  in  their  shades,  and  white  in  their  lights; 
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as  if  they  had  been  sprinkled  with  meal.  This  is  a dis- 
paragement by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

MEDALS  are  a considerable  source  of  information  from 
whence  an  artist  may  draw  much  useful  knowledge.  They 
usually  contain  some  emblem  of  the  place  where  they  were 
struck,  the  deity,  temple,  or  &c. ; with  a portrait  of  the 
reigning  prince,  or  &c.  ; so  that  they  represent  the  dresses 
of  their  times,  also  the  customs,  temples,  vases,  and 
implements  of  many  various  kinds.  Sometimes  they  con- 
tain copies  of  the  most  celebrated  figures  of  antiquity  ; and 
from  them  we  not  only  identify  the  likenesses  of  great  per- 
sonages, but  also  the  attitudes  of  famous  works  of  art. 
The  use  of  medals  was  widely  extended  anciently,  it  being 
it  privilege  to  a city  to  possess  its  own  mint ; hence  they  are 
associated  in  collections  of  medals  by  their  countries,  as 
Roman,  Grecian,  Syrian,  Persian,  &c.  Whether  medals 
generally  were  used  as  coins,  is  uncertain  : some  appear  to 
have  been  so  used  : others  are  so  well  preserved  as  to  de- 
monstrate that  they  never  passed  current  from  hand  to  hand  : 
but  perhaps  they  were  for  the  most  part  intended  as  coinage, 
though  not  all  were  applied  to  that  use.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  out  of  the  thousands  of  medals  known,  very  few 
are  exact  duplicates  : their  types  may  resemble  each  other 
pretty  closely,  but  they  usually  differ  in  something . 

MEDALLION  is  a medal  of  larger  size  than  ordinary. 

MELTED.  Colours  arc  said  to  be  melted , when  they 
are  united  into  each  other,  with  softness,  gentleness,  and 
gradation  : so  that  they  are  free  from  harshness  and  rawness 
of  appearance,  but  agreeably  amuse  the  eye.  As  nature 
has  nothing  harsh  in  its  appearance,  but  always  interposes  a 
medium  between  two  extremes  whether  of  light  and  shadow, 
or  of  opposing  colours,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  imitate 
her  in  this  management  j and  to  this  the  proper  intelligence 
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of  reflections,  whether  of  light,  or  of  colours,  greatly  con- 
tributes. 

MINIATURE  Painting  has  been  already  explained. 

MINUTE,  an  architectonic  measure , the  lower  diameter 
of  a column  divided  into  sixty  parts  ; each  part  is  a minute. 

MIRROR  is  a very  useful  article  to  a painter,  as  a kind 
of  critic  to  which  he  may  appeal  on  all  occasions  : by  the 
distance  it  gives  to  objects,  and  by  reversing  them,  it  shews 
many  defects,  of  which  an  artist  might  not  otherwise  be 
convinced1.  It  shews  principally  the  effect  of  the  masses, 
their  relations,  the  force  and  distribution  of  colours,  See. 

MODELS  are  objects  of  whatever  nature,  which  are  par- 
ticularly studied,  and  copied,  by  artists.  At  the  academy, 
the  model  is  usually  set  naked,  for  the  study  of  the  figure. 

MODELLING  is  explained  in  Comp,  of  Colours. 

MOD1LLION,  an  ornament  resemblinga  bracket,  adopt- 
ed in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  cornices. 

MODULE,  an  architectonic  measure,  the  lower  diameter 
of  a column  divided  into  two  parts  ; one  is  a module:  each 
module  is  divided  into  thirty  minutes',  thus  neither  is  a 
determinate,  but  a proportionate  measure. 

MOSAIC,  anciently  and  properly  called  Musa'ique,  opus 
Musivum,  is  a manner  of  work,  wherein,  by  placing  side 
by  side  a vast  number  of  little  bits  of  coloured  stones, 
or  glass,  and  suiting  their  forms,  and  colours,  to  the  requisite 
drawing,  it  produces  representations  of  various  subjects. 
The  pieces  are  inserted  into,  and  united  bv,  a kind  of  strong 
stucco  ; and  being  themselves  of  durable  materials,  they 
retain  their  freshness  and  effect  for  ages.  Mosaics  are 
always  copies  of  pictures,  and  their  progress  is  extremely 
slow  and  tedious ; it  was  in  request  among  the  Romans, 
but  is  riot  practised  in  England. 

MOULDS  are  hollow  casts  from  some  original,  which 
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having  received  the  exact  form  of  the  subject,  are  afterwards 
used  to  multiply  the  same,  by  casts  from  themselves.  They 
are  often  of  sulphur,  which  being  melted  and  poured  on  to 
a medal,  or  las  relief,  will  lake  the  impression  very  sharply. 
When  applied  to  larger  articles,  plaster  of  Paris  is  usually 
chosen;  and  the  cavity  of  the  mould  being  oiled,  when  the 
plaster  which  is  to  form  the  cast  is  poured  into  it,  this  being 
mixed  with  water,  will  not  stick  or  adhere,  but  come  freely 
out  of  the  parts  it  had  entered.  Vide  Gypsum. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  prepared  and  calcined  gypsum, 
is  chosen  to  form  moulds  and  casts,  because,  contrary  to 
most  other  mixtures,  it  swells  in  drying,  so  that  it  completely 
fills  up  those  parts  from  which  other  mixtures  would  shrink. 

MOUNTING  is  the  drawing  of  a kind  of  frame,  round 
a print  or  drawing,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  termi- 
nating the  subject;  and,  by  the  opposition  of  its  colours, 
of  heightening  the  effect  of  the  composition.  If  a mount- 
ing is  gaudy  by  its  colours,  or  its  contents,  it  attracts  the 
eye  from  the  subject  which  it  surrounds.  It  is  better 
therefore  when  kept  grave  and  sober  y but  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  being  heavy,  or  offensive. 

Mounting  is  also  used  to  express  the  pasting  of  prints 
on  cloth,  or  &c.  whether  for  the  purpose  of  being  framed 
and  glazed,  or  of  being  rolled  on  a roller,  as  maps  are,  when 
intended  to  be  hung  up  in  an  apartment. 

MUDDY  is  a term  used  principally  in  engraving,  when 
strokes,  &c.  instead  of  being  distinct,  clear,  and  well  de- 
fined, produce  that  kind  of  effect  which  we  see  in  lines 
drawn  by  a pen  upon  paper  which  sinks : the  sides  of  such 
lines  being  foul,  confused,  and  irregular:  this  arises  some- 
times in  etching,  from  the  point  being  irregular,  or  being 
unskilfully  handled ; or,  from  the  copper  being  porous,  in 
which  ease  the  action  of  the  aqua-fortis,  in  biting,  is  not 
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properly  restrained  and  confined  to  the  lines  made.  In 
working  with  the  graver,  a muddy  line  is  usually  the  effect 
of  negligence  in  whetting  the  tool. 

Muddy  is  sometimes  spoken  of  colours  which  are  dirty, 
not  clear,  nor  pleasing;  but  negligently,  or  affectedly,  dark, 
gloomy,  and  heavy. 

N 

Naked  expresses  all  those  parts  of  a figure  which  are  not 
clothed.  As  it  requires  skill  to  execute  the  naked  well, 
artists  in  general  are  fond  of  shewing  their  ability  in  this 
article.  It  is,  however,  reprehensible  to  introduce  it  on  all 
occasions  ; and  however  excellent  may  be  the  groupe  of 
Laocoon  and  his  sons,  yet,  as  it  is  not  to  be  thought  they 
engaged  naked  in  the  solemnity  of  a sacrifice,  it  shocks 
probability  to  represent  them  so  ; a license  which  it  would 
ill  become  any  modern  artist  to  assume. 

The  naked  requires  softness  and  delicacy  : this  is,  how- 
ever, carried  too  far  by  some  artists,  who  forget  its  firm- 
ness ; but  this  is  a better  fault  (if  faults  can  be  at  all  good) 
than  hardness  and  stiffness. 

Naked  is  also  spoken  of  a composition,  where  the  objects 
are  thin,  and  scattered  ; which  requires  more  variety,  ful- 
ness, and  richness,  to  render  it  picturesque. 

NATURE  comprehends  every  visible  object  which  may 
be  represented  : whatever  throughout  creation  is  an  object 
of  sight,  may  be  also  an  object  of  imitation. 

To  imitate  Nature,  is  not  to  follow  or  copy  objects,  point 
by  point,  even  supposing  the  articles  are  of  a good  choice: 
still  less  is  it  just  imitation  of  Nature,  to  take  up  content- 
edly with  her  ordinary  and  inferior  productions.  Without 
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seeking  for  beauties  more  exalted  and  noble : these  ought 
to  attract  the  artist’s  attention;  nor  should  he  think  him- 
self successful  short  of  that  perfection  which  nature  is 
capable  of  producing.  Nature  is  the  sovereign  and  arbitress 
of  art,  yet  rarely  or  never  is  totally  exempt  from  defect; 
this  the  artist  must  correct  in  one  instance,  by  assistance 
drawn  from  observation  of  other  instances,  which  are  free 
from  such  blemishes.  Moreover,  many  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  fugitive  and  transitory ; these,  though  of  mo- 
mentary duration,  the  artist  must,  as  it  were,  seize  and 
appropriate,  in  order  to  introduce  and  imitate  them  in  his 
works. 

We  must  not,  however,  so  implicitly  attach  ourselves  to 
nature,  as  to  forbid  exertions  of  genius  or  study;  for  most 
parts  of  nature,  when  combined  with,  or  opposed  to  others, 
are  liable  to  ill  effects,  unless  they  receive  from  the  artist  a 
certain  turn,  disposition,  and  application,  which  harmo- 
nizes them,  and  renders  them  acceptable  to  their  associates. 

Unfortunately,  many  artists,  perhaps  most,  see  nature  in 
a false  or  artificial  light,  such  as  they  have  learned  to  see 
her.  Whereas,  though  art,  as  we  have  said,  is  necessary 
and  useful,  yet  its  province  is  not  to  control  or  contradict, 
but  to  regulate  nature : art  may  be  termed  the  editor  of 
nature.  The  ancients  arrived  at  their  perfection  on  this 
principle,  and  by  judicious  assemblage  of  beauties  they 
exceeded  the  beauty  of  general  nature ; not  by  surpassing, 
but  by  combining  the  divided  excellencies  of  nature. 

NEAT  describes  a manner  in  which  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  whatever  might  offend  the  eye  of  a spec- 
tator ; large  subjects  are  the  better  for  boldness,  small  sub- 
jects for  neatness.  In  miniature  we  expect  smoothness, 
softness,  an  arrangement  of  dots,  hatches,  & c.  which  is 
.agreeable,  and  shews  % finishing ; not  so  in  large  history 
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pieces.  In  engraving  also,  neatness  is  a commendation ; it 
denotes  a regular,  orderly,  and  suitable  conduct  of  the  lines 
and  hatches  employed ; not  somethin,  others  thick;  some 
rough,  others  smooth;  but  a pleasing  and  elegant  symmetry 
regulating  the  whole. 

NICHE*  a cavity  or  hollow  in  a wall  for  statues,  8c c. 

NIGHT-PIECE  is  a representation  of  some  of  those 
effects  which  occur  by  night ; such  as  moon-light,  star- 
light, torch-light,  See.  Night-pieces  being  often  illumi- 
nated by  artificial-  light,  are  capable  of  effects  very  favour- 
able to  art : we  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Wright  demonstrate 
this  truth.  There  is  a Nativity  of  Corregio,  in  which 
the  beauty  of  effect  is  so  conspicuous,  that  it  has,  by  way 
of  eminence*  been  entitled  “ The  Night  of  Corregio .”  The 
idea  of  night  has  usually  something  gloomy  connected  with 
it ; but  certain  masters  have  found  the  method  of  rendering 
night-pieces  equally  pleasing  with  those  of  any  other  time* 
or  of  any  more  customary  effect. 

NIMBUS  is  an  obsolete  term,  signifying  the  rays  placed 
by  painters,  8cc.  around  the  heads  of  saints,  8cc.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  rather  termed  a Glory.  Its  use  is  to  distinguish 
the  personages  to  whom  it  is  applied,  when  naaction  par- 
ticularly striking  is  performing  by  them. 

NOBLE  is  spoken  of  an  artist  who  has  elevated  and 
grand  ideas  of  his  subjects ; or  of  a picture,  which  contains 
a subject  nobly  treated,  free  from  base,  low,  mean,  and  vile 
ideas,  characters,  expressions,  8cc.  from  degrading  and  dis- 
agreeable effects  of  any  kind.  Some  persons  have  a happy 
talent  of  rendering  even  trifling  subjects  in  a dignified  and 
noble  manner. 

NUDITY  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  naked  in  general^, 
but  usually  for  those  parts  which  nature  teaches  to  conceal : 
that  any  good  painter  should  find  satisfaction  in  represent* 
ing,  or  in  omitting  to  conceal  them,  is  astonishing  ! 
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in  the  arts,  are  whatever  is  capable  of  imita- 


tion in  design  and  painting.  Objects  should  be  touched 
according  to  their  places;  whether  near  or  remote,  they 
should  be  drawn  and  coloured,  and  in  short  throughout 
represented,  as  nature  itself  would  appear  if  so  situated. 

OBSCURE  is  in  one  sense  the  same  as  shadow,  i.  e.  in 
opposition  to  light.  In  another  sense,  a subject  is  obscure 
when  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  it  represents,  and 
this  is  but  too  frequently  the  case  in  emblematic  subjects ; 
or  a well-known  subject  may  be  treated  with  so  little  intel- 
ligence, that  the  representation  of  it  becomes  obscure. 
Pictures  become  obscure  when  their  colours  are  so  faded 
that  scarcely  any  traces  of  their  effects  remain  ; and  a mas- 
ter is  obscure  when  his  reputation  has  been  confined  to  a 
small  circle,  and  is  not  generally  known. 

OIL-RUBBER,  in  engraving,  is  a roll  of  felt,  such  as 
hats  are  made  of,  or  of  woollen  cloth,  &c.  which,  being 
tightly  rolled  up  and  tied,  is  used  to  polish  plates,  to  take 
off  the  tarnish  from  them,  and  occasionally  to  fill  in  the 
strokes  made  by  the  graver,  that  their  effect  may  be  the 
better  seen.  Too  much  oil-rubbing  wears  away  delicate 
work ; for  which  reason  the  oil-rubber  is  useful  to  erase 
slight  scratches,  stains,  &c.  from  the  surface  df  a plate. 

OPPOSITION  of  colours  (the  same  as  Antipathy),  of 
lights  and  shadows,  of  forms,  of  characters,  of  effects,  of 
expressions,  contributes  to  excellence  by  diversity  and  force. 

OPTICS  is  a necessary  study  to  artists ; not  only  as  it 
forms  part  of  perspective,  but  as  it  teaches  them  what 
effects  their  works  are  likely  to  have  when  finished,  and 
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placed  in  their  stations.  The  effects  of  natural  objects 
being  altogether  subject  to  the  rules  of  optics,  must  needs 
render  this  study  desirable  to  an  artist.  Its  principles, 
though  not  very  abstruse  to  diligent  attention,  are  yet  too 
extensive  to  be  treated  here. 

ORDER,  in  architecture,  a column  entire,  consisting  of 
base,  shaft,  and  capital,  with  an  entablature. 

ORDONNANCE,  in  painting,  differs  little  from  dispo- 
sition, or  the  distribution  and  situation  of  objects  which 
compose  the  representation.  To  display  well  the  subject  of  a 
picture,  an  artist  should  long  meditate  on  the  ingredients  of 
it,  even  before  he  sketches  them  ; then  let  him  draw  from 
his  ideas  their  disposition,  situation,  plan,  correspondence,, 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  thereby  producing 
order,  elegance,  spirit,  and  effect : by  such  proceeding  we 
sometimes  see  objects,  as  it  were,  take  of  their  own  accord 
their  places  on  the  canvas,  and  without  much  labour  of  the 
artist’s  hand'  they  seem  to  associate,  and  compose  with 
each  other,  as  if  by  a magical  inspiration  derived  from  the 
mind  of  their  author. 

ORIGINAL  is  spoken  of  any  work  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, design,  &c.  after  nature,  or  the  fruit  of  inven- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  a work  be  an 
original,  or  a copy,  if  by  a good  hand  i but,  as  in  treat- 
ing the  minor  parts,  and  in  the  constraint  visible  in  the 
execution  and  touch  of  smaller  objects,  the  copyist  usu- 
ally fails ; therefore,  in  examining  a picture,  &c.  with 
intent  to  determine  whether  it  be  an  original,  we  should 
attend  (i.)  to  the  invention,  and  (u.)  to  the  execution.  If 
the  [first  be  good,  well  studied,  and  noble,  while  the  latter 
is  poor  and  graceless,  it  indicates  that  the  same  master  did 
not  perform  both  parts;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
handling  and  touch  correspond  to  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 
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and  shew  facility  and  promptitude,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  master  whose  manner  of  thinking  and  con- 
ception appears  in  the  composition,  &c.  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced either  an  original,  or  equal  to  an  original  in  merit 
and  value. 

Julio  Romano  is  said  to  have  taken  for  an  original  on- 
which  himself  had  worked,  a copy  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
On  being  convinced  of  his  error  by  a private  mark  behind 
the  canvas,  he  exclaimed,  it  was  superior  to  an  original,  as 
containing  the  merit  of  three  masters,  viz.  Raphaelle 
(the  author  of  the  piece),  himself,  and  Del  Sarto. 
Although  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  a piece  be 
original,  yet  if  it  be  meritorious,  what  more  is  wanting  to 
give  satisfaction  on  inspecting  it? 

If  it  be  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  a performance 
be  an  original  or  a copy,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  it  be  a work  of  the  master  whose  name 
is  affixed  to  it : both  connoisseurs  and  picture-dealers  under- 
stand very  well  the  art  of  christening  their  pictures,  either 
with  or  without  sufficient  authority.  Although  it  be  pleas- 
ing to  possess  the  work  of  a great  master,  and  so  far  a 
name  is  of  value,  yet  as  a name  adds  but  little  to  the  merit 
of  a piece,  we  should  by  no  means  overvalue  the  name  of 
the  reputed  author.  There  are  many  drawings  and  pictures 
of  great  merit,  whose  authors  are  unknown  ; but  which 
are  amply  recommended  by  the  spirited  invention,  the 
forcible  expression,  and  the  liberty  of  pencil  they  mani- 
fest, and  which  demonstrate  their  originality.  In  some 
cases  an  original  cannot  be  procured,  as  when  painted 
on  a wall;  then  a copy  must  content  us.  Often  an  aitist 
made  several  repetitions  of  the  same  composition,  though 
seldom  a capital  ar.tist  did  so  without  some  variation  : these, 
if  executed  by  himself,  are  all  originals,  though  in  fact  one 
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was  the  prototype  of  the  others.  As  copies  are  less  esteemed 
because  they  are  servile,  stiff,  and  heavy,  so  originals  are 
valued  for  their  freedom  and  firmness;  to  which  should  be 
added,  an  original  and  just  manner  of  thinking,  of  com- 
position, and  of  interesting  the  mind  of  a spectator  by  the 
medium  of  his  eye. 

ORNAMENTS,  although  they  contribute  very  much  to 
the  deeoration  and  embellishment  of  a picture,  yet  require 
great  taste  and  discretion  in  the  artist  to  distribute  them 
well : as  accessories  they  are  apt  to  predominate.  Pearls, 
precious  stones,  gold,  &c.  ought  to  be  happily  introduced 
or  totally  omitted.;  at  any  rate  they  ought  to  be  rather 
scarce  than  profuse.  Even  ornaments  in  architecture,  if 
too  crowded,  lose  their  effect,  and  injure  more  material 
articles:  in  a picture  they  are  too  closely  allied  to  minutiae. 

OUTLINE  is  the  same  a^  Contour.  Outlines  ought 
to  be  pure,  gliding,  graceful,  and  free ; not  hard,  nor 
offensive,  nor  every  where  equally  visible,  or  equally  detached 
from  the  back  ground. 

OUTRE,  excessive,  exaggerated,  forced,  beyond  nature. 


P 

Painting  is  the  art  of  representing  objects  by  means  of 
design  and  colours.  As  nature  is  infinitely  various,  as,well 
in  objects  as  in  effects,  and  painting  an  imitative  art  of  un- 
limited extent,  like  the  source  from  whence  it  originates, 
the  greatest  genius  may  find  sufficient  scope  for  exertion  in 
any  one  branch  of  art  to  which  it  inclines ; and  excellence 
in  this  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  before  a superficial 
-acquaintance  with  many  branches. 
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Painting  is  usually  divided  into  several  classes. 

Painters  of  History. 

Painters  of  Portraits. 

Landscape  Painters. 

Battle  Painters. 

Marine  or  Sea-piece  Painters. 

Animal  or  Cattle  Painters. 

Flower  Painters. 

Architecture  Painters. 

Decoration  and  Scene  Painters. 

Still-life  Painters. 

Miniature  Painters. 

Painters  in  Enamel. 

Painters  on  Glass,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  the  manners  of  painting,  they  have  already  been 
treated : it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  each  department  requires 
much  study  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  management  proper 
to  itself. 

PASSAGE  signifies  the  gradation  of  different  tints  of 
colours,  &c.  into  each  other,  and  the  interval  between  the 
lights  and  shades  of  an  object  represented  : such  passage 
should  he  insensible  and  imperceptible.  For  this  effect  the 
light  should  gradate  into  the  shadow,  and  the  shadow  into 
the  light,  the  whole  harmonizing  by  means  of  the  demi- 
tints;  so  that  each  seems  to  be  but  a continuation  of  the 
other,  and  losing  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  other,  yet  mani- 
festing a distinction,  though  not  a harshness. 

PASSIONS  have  been  already  treated  in  the  Lectures  : 
they  must  always  be  studied  from  nature,  and  in  the  best 
antiques  and  pictures.  The  philosophical  study  of  the  pas- 
sions, if  not  indispensable  to  an  artist,  yet  cannot  fail  of 
being  extremely  useful  to  him  on  many  occasions. 

PASTICHE. 
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PASTICHE.  This  is  an  Italian  term,  applied  to  pic- 
tures painted  by  one  master  in  the  manner  of  another  mas- 
ter, counterfeiting  not  only  his  style  of  drawing,  but  also 
his  colouring,  handling,  &c.  Vide  Imitator. 

Mignard,  to  pique  Le  Brun,  painted  a Magdalen  in 
the  manner  of  Guido ; he  put  on  her  head  a cardinal’s  cap, 
and  painted  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  &c.  upon  it : it  was  so 
perfect  an  imitation,  that  Le  Brun,  and  every  body  with 
him,  regarded  it  as  a genuine  Guido.  Mignard  alone 
maintained  the  contrary,  and,  to  prove  his  property,  told 
them  they  would  find  painted  under  the  hair  a cardinal’s 
cap.  Le  Brun,  thus  convinced,  replied  to  him,  “ Well, 
then,  always  paint  Guidos.” 

PATERA,  a shallow  vase,  or  rather  a kind  of  saucer, 
used  by  the  ancients  in  their  sacrifices.  On.  medals  we  often 
see  the  figures  of  divinities,  See.  holding  out  a palera,  as  if 
to  receive  their  share  of  the  offerings.  In  architecture,  the 
patera  serves  as  an  ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric 
order,  See.  As  this  was  a saered  utensil,  its  application  is 
proper  to  sacred  edifices,  temples,  &c.  among  the  ancients. 

PEDESTAL,  a square  body  on  which  columns,  Sec.  are 
placed. 

PEDESTRIAN,  in  sculpture,  is  a figure  standing  on  its 
feet,  in  contradistinction  from  equestrian. 

PEDIMENT,  a low  triangular  ornament  in  the  front  of 
buildings,  and  over  doors,  windows,  &c. 

PERSIAN  FIGURES.  Vide  Caryatides. 

PERSPECTIVE  has  been  treated  in  the  Lectures. 

1L  PETIiYlENTO  is  an  Italian  term,  used  to  signify 
Ihose  studies  in  which  the  parts  are  turned  various  ways  ; for 
instance,  several  heads,  or  arms;  legs  thrown  about  on  all 
sides,  &c.  whereby  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  discover 
and  select  that  attitude  which  best  suited  his  subject. 

PIAZZA, 
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PIAZZA,  a continued  arched  way  or  vaulting,  under 
which  to  walk,  & c. 

PICTURESQUE  signifies  what  is  allied  to  picture,  and 
coincides  with  its  principles,  relating  either  to  attitude, 
composition,  or  expression.  It  has  been  defined — “a  piquant 
and  singular  choice  of  natural  effects,  heightened  with  spirit 
and  taste,  and  supported  by  reason  and  intelligence.” 

PIER,  a kind  of  pilaster  or  buttress,  to  support, 
strengthen,  or  ornament.  The  pier  of  a bridge  is  the  foot 
or  support  of  the  arch  ; the  wall  between  windows  or  doors 
is  a pier ; also  square  pillars  of  stone  or  brick,  to  which 
gates  to  an  entrance  are  hung. 

PILASTER,  a square  pillar  or  column,  usually  placed 
against  a wall,  projecting  not  more  than  one  fifth  or  one 
sixth  of  its  diameter;  has  the  same  proportions  and  orna- 
ments as  a column,  but  no  diminution. 

PILLAR.  This  word  is  generally  used  in  architecture, 
in  common  with  column,  though,  strictly  speaking,  they 
are  different ; thus  the  supporters  in  Gothic  architecture  are 
pillars,  but  can  never  be  properly  termed  columns,  from 
which  they  vary  in  shape  and  every  particular. 

PLASTER  Figures  are  casts  from  moulds  taken  from 
originals  of  the  same  size^  they  are  among  the  most  agree- 
able, convenient,  and  beneficial  subjects  of  study,  and  by 
their  means  the  beauties  of  the  most  exalted  models  of  art 
are  communicated  to  many  students,  and  at  a reasonable 
purchase.  Vide  Gypsum. 

PORCH,  an  arched  way  or  covering  at  the  entrance  of 
great  buildings,  particularly  churches. 

PORTICO,  a continued  range  of  columns  covered  at  top, 
to  shelter  from  the  weather ; also  a common  name  to  build- 
ings which  have  covered  walks  supported  by  pillars.  It 
had  anciently  these  distinctions,  when  on  the  outside  of 
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the  building  it  was  called  peripterium ; and  when  on  the  in- 
side of  a hall,  court,  &c.  peristylium  j the  place  for  walk- 
ing, porticus.  Among  the  ancients  these  were  highly  orna- 
mented, and  of  great  extent.  t The  remains  of  the  portico 
at  Palmyra  shew  it  to  have  been  full  four  thousand  feet  long. 
There  was  a square  portico  at  Athens,  whose  circumference 
was  fourteen  hundred  feet,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  a great  variety  of  excellent  paintings,  and  therefore  called 
poikile.  > > 

PORTRAIT,  a representation  of  some  particular  person, 
whom  it  so  closely  resembles  as  to  be  readily  known  by 
those  acquainted  with  the  original. 

The  merit  of  portrait-painting  is  not  confined  to  mere 
likeness,  line  for  line  ; a very  middling  painter  may  herein 
perform  wonders ; but  to  likeness  must  be  added,  expres- 
sion of  the  temperament,  the  character,  air,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  person  painted.  Every  person  has  his  appro- 
priate character,  which  must  be  hit  at  the  roost  favourable 
moment,  and  to  the  best  advantage ; for  although  flattery 
be  with  reason  condemned  in  portraits,  yet  as  every  person 
looks  better,  in  every  sense,  at  some  times  than  at  others, 
it  is  surely  very  allowable  that  his  best  and  most  agreeable 
appearance  should  rather  be  selected  than  his  less  happy 
moments ; and  if  when  he  sits  for  his  picture  it  be  not 
his  most  favourable  time,  why  should  not  a painter  art- 
fully treat  his  portrait  with  reference  to  such  favourable  ap- 
pearance? But  this  must  be  done  secundum  artem,  with- 
out exaggeration,  or  violation  of  fidelity : it  must  be  so 
concealed  as  to  seem  the  spontaneous  effect  of  nature  itself. 

It  is  allowable,  when  the  original  has  defects  or  blemishes, 
to  conceal  them  by  art : for  instance.  Prince  Antigonus, 
who  had  but  one  eye,  was  drawn  by  Apelles  in  profile  on 
the  other  side  of  his  face  5 and  thus  Le  Brun  has  repre- 
sented 
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scnteii  Alexander  (who  stooped  in  his  neck)  in  sncli  an 
attitude,  as,  by  its  condescension,  artfully  conceals  that 
bad  habit. 

The  natural  character  and  mental  disposition  of  any  per- 
son should  be  faithfully  preserved  and  gracefully  adorned ; 
if  he  be  naturally  grave,  by  no  means  represent  him  laugh- 
ing, but  endeavour  at  dignity  ; if  he  be  naturally  jovial  and 
merry,  let  him  not  be  austere  in  his  portrait,  but  temper 
his  mirth  with  manliness  ; keep  beauty  free  from  affectation, 
and  only  heighten  it  with  grace. 

POSITION.  Vide  Attitude. 

PRIMING  is  an  operation  performed  on  the  cloths  pre- 
pared for  painters’  use  before  they  are  fit  to  receive  colours. 
As  the  cloth  is  not  close  between’the  threads  which  com- 
pose it,  these  interstices  must  be  filled  up,  roughnesses,  8c c. 
must  be  smoothened,  so  that  the  whole  surface  may  be 
level,  uniform,  and  neat.  The  first  layer  is  usually,  we 
believe,  a coat  principally  of  glue  to  fill  up  the  threads,  then 
the  cloth  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  afterwards  a coat  of 
oil-colour,  of  a proper  tint  and  mixture,  is  spread  over  the 
whole  with  a large  and  pliable  knife.  Many  old  painters 
preferred  white  for  the  primed  grounds  of  their  cloths, 
others  painted  on  the  cloths  without  priming.  The  present 
cold  grounds  were  introduced  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  : 
a much  better  effect  would  be  produced  by  priming  of  a 
redder,  warmer  hue ; some  have  thought  a priming  of  dis- 
temper was  superior  to  all  others. 

PRIMITIVE  COLOURS  are  white,  yellow,  blue,  red, 
and  black  ; from  mixtures  of  which  all  others  may  be  com- 
posed. 

PROFILE  is  a side  view  of  any  object,  as  of  a building, 
&c. ; but  is  generally  used  in  reference  to  a face  seen  on 
one  side  only,  as  on  medals,  coins,  &c.  It  is  seldom  a 
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profile  is  so  graceful  a likeness  as  a three  quarters  or  nearly 
full  face,  because  it  permits  less  artifice  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  possesses  less  variety. 

PRONOUNCED,  a metaphorical  expression,  used  in  de- 
sign, to  signify  a part,  &c c.  well  marked,  accurately  ren- 
dered and  expressed  ; as  of  hands  and  feet,  for  instance,  to 
express  with  firmness  and  decision  the  outlines,  the  joints, 
See. ; and  in  a figure,  the  hands,  the  feet,  &c.  As  in 
language  we  pronounce  our  words  distinctly  by  which  we 
compose  a sentence,  so  in  design  we  pronounce  distinctly 
the  parts  by  which  we  compose  a whole ; but  as  we  wish 
to  speak  without  harshness,  though  articulately,  so  should 
our  figures  appear  without  harshness,  though  well  pro- 
nounced. 

PROOFS  are  impressions  taken  off  at  the  rolling- press 
by  engravers,  in  order  to  observe  the  progress  of  their  plates, 
and  the  truth  of  their  work. 

Proofs  are  also  a small  number  of  impressions  taken  off 
when  the  plate  is  finished,  but  usually  before  the  insertion 
of  the  writing  (which  omission  is  meant  to  distinguish  them 
from  succeeding  prints) : they  are  therefore  printed  in  the 
prime  state  of  the  plate,  before  it  has  received  any  injury 
from  working,  and  may  justly  be  supposed  to  present  the 
workmanship  of  the  engraver  in  all  its  beauty.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  small  number  taken  off,  greatly  enhances 
their  value. 

PROPORTION  is  the  relation  of  the  dimensions  of  parts 
to  the  whole,  or  to  each  other ; it  is  that  establishment,  or 
law  of  nature,  whereby  lengths  and  breadths  of  mem- 
bers, &c.  are  fixed  and  decided.  As  without  the  just  intel- 
ligence of  proportion,  every  object  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
unnatural,  it  is  evident  that  those  whose  study  and  business 
. ‘ ' it 
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it  is  to  follow  nature,  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
those  regulations  which  nature  has  appointed. 

PROPRIETY  is  the  regulator  of  composition,  deter- 
mining not  only  the  whole,  but  also  the  parts ; including 
the  disposition,  character,  and  effect  of  every  object ; the 
truth,  decorum,  and  probability  of  every  thing  introduced. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  many  artists  will  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  acquire  competent  information  on  this 
article,  whose  control  would  prevent  those  absurdities  which 
disfigure  many  capital  productions  ; such  as  naked  figures  in 
sacred  buildings ; dogs  fighting  for  bones  in  royal  palaces ; 
modern  dresses  in  treating  antique  subjects,  8tc.  which  are  no 
less  misplaced  than  cannons  and  muskets  in  Alexander’s  bat- 
tles. These  glaring  faults  are  not  less  reprehensible,  though 
less  laughable,  than  a straight  sheath  to  abended  scymitar; 
Vulcan’s  forge  placed  against  tapestry  hangings;  or  a 
Cyclops  holding  in  his  hand  one  end  of  a bar  of  red-hot 
iron,  while  he  hammers  the  other  end : nor  will  propriety 
permit  Eve  to  wear  woven  and  silken  garments,  or  Adam  to 
support  an  immense  peruke  full  curled  and  powdered.  The 
control  of  propriety  extends  even  to  smaller  subjects,  and 
when  consulted  by  artists,  is  of  very  great  utility  in  pre- 
venting errors. 

PYRAMID,  a structure,  which,  from  a square,  trian- 
gular, or  other  base,  rises  gradually  to  a point. 


Rasp  is  a tool  used  by  sculptors  : there  are  several  kinds, 
as  straight,  bent,  &c.  haying  teeth  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  The  rasp  differs  from  a file  by  the  projection  of 
its  teeth. 

RECESSION 


RECESSION  is  the  reverse  to  advancing:  its  principles 
are  tenderness,  union,  and  even  indistinctness.  It  is  best 
«een  when  opposed  to  its  contrary. 

REDUCTION  is  the  manner  of  copying  large  subjects 
on  a smaller  scale.  To  do  this  with  accuracy,  the  original 
is  divided  into  a certain  number  of  squares,  by  means  of 
lines  (threads,  if  it  be  a picture,  just  tacked  at  the  outside 
on  the  straining  frame)  drawn  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
crossed  by  others  from  side  to  side;  the  proposed  copy  is 
next  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  squares,  which  are  so 
much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  former,  as  the  copy  is 
less  than  the  original.  By  observing  accurately  in  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  squares,  where  the  contours  fall, 
the  whole  is  outlined  with  great  readiness  and  exactness. 
This  method  is  not  only  the  simplest,  but  also  the  most 
correct^  notwithstanding  all  endeavours  to  perfect  mathe- 
matical instruments  for  this  service. 

REFLECTION  is  the  rebounding  of  rays  of  light  from 
One  body  or  surface  to  others;  rays  thus  reflected  always 
partake  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  that  object  which 
rebounds  them,  and  hereby  produce  a variety  of  tender 
effects,  which  in  painting  have  an  admirable  delicacy  and 
truth,  very  greatly  promoting  harmony  and  union. 

- RELIEF  or  RELIEVO,  in  sculpture.  Vide  Alto  or 
Basso. 

RELIEF,  in  painting,  signifies  that  distinctness  and  dif- 
ference of  objects  from  their  back  grounds,  whereby  they 
seem  to  project  and  advance.  Thus  white  stands  off  from 
black,  as  black  from  white  ; thus  a dark  tree  relieves  against 
a bright  sky,  or  a white  steeple  agaiust  a heavy  cloud  : this 
is  a principal  ingredient  in  force. 


REPETITION  of  a design,  picture,  &c.  4s  one  per- 
formed by  the  same  artist  who  produced  the  original,  gene- 
rally 
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rally  to  oblige  some  friend.  Repetitions  are  not  always 
mere  copies,  but  the  artist  inserts  variations,  &c.  according 
to  his  fancy  or  his  judgment. 

To  repeat  himself,  is  equivalent  to  copy  himself,  and 
is  a fault  arising  from  want  of  variety,  and  fecundity  of 
genius. 

REPOSE  is  that  effect  of  a piece  on  the  eye,  wherebv  it 
becomes  an  objtct  to  be  inspected  with  pleasure  and  conti- 
nued satisfaction. 

Glare  exceedingly  offends  the  eye ; it  may  attract  notice 
at  first,  but  after  a very  little  time  the  eye  turns  away 
satiated,  for  want  of  something  to  relieve  and  interest  it. 
Rut  when  glare  is  moderated  by  repose,  the  composition 
becomes  not  only  attractive  to  the*eye,  but  also  retentive 
of  its  inspection. 

The  principles  of  repose  are  breadth  of  tender  lights  and 
shades  supporting  each  other,  forbidding  all  strong  spots 
of  light,  or  holes  of  dark,  but  delighting  in  gentle  grada- 
tions and  allied  variety. 

REPOSO  is  an  Italian  term,  applied  to  a picture  repre- 
senting the  Holy  Family  resting  on  their  journey  to  Egypt, 
or  in  Egypt  after  their  journey. 

RESEMBLANCE,  a conformity  of  lines,  colours,  ex- 
pressions, &c.  of  a copy  to  an  original,  whether  that  ori- 
ginal be  nature  or  any  other,  or  in  whatever  manner  that 
copy  be  made.  In  portraiture,  to  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently applied,  it  expresses  the  likeness  produced  in  a pic- 
ture to  the  person  who  sits  for  that  purpose.  Very  accurate 
resemblance  is  sometimes  the  result  of  labour ; but  as  this 
is  not  the  whole  which  ought  to  be  sought  in  a picture,  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  graces  character,  ex- 
pression, and  dignity,  are  proper  associates  with  resem- 
blance. It  is  not  always  that  a resemblance  is  caught  in 
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the  first  stages  of  a picture ; and  let  not  the  artist  nor  the 
patron  be  discouraged  at  this — if  the  picture  be  like  when 
finished,  that  is  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often 
happens  that  a picture  which  is  like  the  party  at  first,  loses 
part  of  its  resemblance  in  finishing.  Many  masters  wnen 
in  the  early  stages  of  a portrait  they  have  been  happy  in 
catching  the  resemblance,  have  there  terminated  their 
labours,  and  would  proceed  no  further. 

RETOUCHED  Pictures,  are  those  which  having  been 
nearly  completed  by  a master’s  disciples,  are  afterwards 
finished  by  his  own  hand.  Among  masters  of  great  busi- 
ness, this  is  a common  practice,  and  many  have  regularly 
retouched  their  pupils’  copies. 

Retouched  is  also  spoken  of  a picture  repaired,  or 
restored  where  damaged.  In  speaking  of  engravings,  it  is 
always  taken  in  this  sense,  for  reparations  done  to  a plate 
after  it  has  been  injured,  by  working  a great  number  of 
impressions. 

RICH.  A rich  picture  is  one  in  which  all  that  relates 
to  the  subject  is  represented  by  figures  placed  with  elegance 
^nd  propriety,  where  the  groupes,  the  forms,  the  tints  of 
colours,  See.  are  so  managed,  allied,  and  supported,  so  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole,  that  the  eye  wanders,  as  it 
were,  from  part  to  part  with  complete  satisfaction,  and 
without  injury  to  the  principal  or  leading  ingredient  of  the 
piece,  which  retains  all  its  precedence  and  importance. 
Rich  is  sometimes  spoken  of  the  accompaniments  oi  a sub- 
ject, when  the  accessories  are  noble,  grand,  ornamental, 
and  becoming,  and  when  they  not  only  mark,  but  illustrate 
the  main  incident  represented. 

ROTUNDA,  a building  which  is  round  both  within  and 
-without. 
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To  ROUND  A figure,  or  other  object,  is  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  those  prominent,  and  those  withdrawing  parts, 
those  advancings  and  retirings  which  nature  offers.  As  this 
is  to  be  effected  on  a flat  -surface,  it  has  its  difficulty;  but 
is  usually  accomplished  by  close  attention  to  the  lights  and 
shadows,  and  especially  to  the  ^reflex  lights,  whose  effect  is 
weaker  than  that  of  the  main  light,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  produce  a rounding  of  parts. 

RUINS,  as  a part  of  Landscape,  have  already  been 
treated  in  the  Lectures. 

In  general,  when  Ruins  are  spoken  of,  the  expression 
refers  to  views  of  those  majestic  remains  of  antiquity  with 
which  Italy  abounds,  whose  mutilated  remains  produce 
very  noble  effects. 

RUSTIC  : the  term  is  applied  to  those  stones  in  a build- 
ing which  are  hatched,  or  picked  in  holes,  resembling  a 
natural  rough  appearance. 


Sandbag  is  a kind  of  cushion  used  by  engravers;  it  is 
from  four  to  six  or  more  inches  in  breadth,  in  thickness 
one  to  three  inches : it  is  composed  of  two  surfaces  of  lea- 
ther, strongly  sewed  together,  and  filled  with  fine  sand.  It 
is  used  bv  being  placed  on  the  table,  where  it  keeps  the 
plate  which  is  laid  upon  it  somewhat  raised  from  the  table, 
for  the  greater  facility  of  being  turned  in  all  directions,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  stroke  then  cutting.  Some 
o c 

engravers  use  a tin  case,  flat  at  bottom,  but  somewhat 
rounded  at  top,  and  covered  with  leather,  which  at  once 
serves  the  purposes  of  a sandbag  and  of  a case  to  hold  tools  : 
it. is  made  of  a convenient  size  for  being  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

SCHOOL  is  a term  expressing  that  series  of  artists  who 
Dict.  Edit.  7.  z,  have 
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have  lived  in  any  country,  and  whose  works,  therefore, 
have  possessed  more  or  less  conformity  of  manner  and 
principles. 

The  term  also  describes  the  disciples  of  a great  master, 
who,  drawing  their  principles  from  the  same  source,  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  many  ideas  and  modes  in 
common.  The  term  school,  therefore,  is  rather  allied  to 
the  style  of  art  and  resemblance  of  manner,  than  to  identity 
of  country  or  of  residence. 

Of  national  schools,,  the  principal  are  the  Roman,  the 
Venetian,  the  Lombard,  the  Flemish;  to  which  may 
be  added,  the  German,  the  French,  and  latterly  the 
English.  As  each  of  these  schools  has  its  respective 
manner,  a few  hints  on  each  may  be  acceptable. 

The  Italians  drew  from  the  antique  such  superior  advan- 
tages of  style  and  elegance,  that  the  Romans  (who  espe- 
cially abounded  in  antiquities)  surpassed  all  their  compe- 
titors in  purity  of  Design : not  contented  with  a mere  imi- 
tation of  nature,  they  endeavoured,  like  the  authors  of  the 
examples  before  them,  to  surpass  and  improve  it.  They 
happily  adopted  the  most  noble  and  interesting  atti- 
tudes and  expressions  of  the  figure.  The  countenance  they, 
rather  wished  to  render  vigorous  than  beautiful ; considering 
it  as  the  mirror  of  our  passions  and  sensations. 

The  Venetian  school,  unequal  in  purity  of  design  to  the 
Soman,  because  not  favoured  with  such  excellent  in- 
structors, applied  itself  to  the  more  captivating  graces  of 
colouring,  and  its  dependent  principles  ; nor  was  its  labour 
without  success the  abilities  of  Titian,  Paulo  Vero- 
nese, &c.  have  secured  its  reputation. 

Corregio,  as  chief  of  the  Lombard  school,  succeeded 
wonderfully  in  eolcnring,  in_breadth,  and  greatness  of  man- 
ner; but  being,  tally  with  Venice,  destitute  of  capital  an- 
tiques, the  Lombard  school  has  little  to  boast  of  in  Design, 
5 The- 
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The  Flemish,  and  German  schools,  never  proposed  to 
themselves  (like  the  Roman)  to  surpass  nature,  to  add  new 
beauties,  to  omit,  or  conceal  actual  blemishes,  but  confined 
their  excellence  to  fidelity.  They  succeeded,  indeed,  in  that, 
to  the  prejudice  of  other  no  less  important  branches  of  art. 
If  the  person,  for  instance,  who  sat  as  a model  of  Venus  or 
Juno,  was  herself  beautiful,  the  goddess  was  a gainer  by 
her  beauty,  and  appeared  in  correspondent  charms ; if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  model  was  unamiable,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  goddess,  who  suffered  correspondent  injustice.  To 
this  exact  and  faithful  imitation  of  nature,  they  owe  never- 
theless, that  truth  and  vigour  of  colouring,  and  that  union 
of  effect,  for  which  their  productions  are,examples  to  painters 
of  other  nations. 

The  works  of  the  French  school,  coincident  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nation,  possess  vivacity  and  lightness : compo- 
sitions lively  and  animated  ; brilliant,  not  solid  ; -sparkling, 
not  rich.;  and  fluttering,  rather  than  elegant.  The  quick 
imagination  of  the  French  forbids  that  continuance,  perse- 
verance, and  depth  of  study,  which  might  ravse  them  to 
equality  with  the  Italian  schools.  Yet  they  possess  a certain 
sprightliness,  pleasure,  joy,  all  life  and  spirit,  the  toujoUrs 
gai,  the  laughing  loves,  which  to  those  who  object  not  to 
fairy  land,  are  highly  entertaining. 

The  English  school  seems  to  bid  fair  for  rivalling  the 
Italians  in  solidity  of  style  and  depth  of  thought;  but  whe- 
ther it  will  equal  them  in  composition,  or  in  colouring,  is 
a problem  not  yet  solved;  nor,  perhaps,  capable  of  solution, 
while  portrait-painting. is-the  branch  of  art  principally  en- 
couraged by'the  British  public. 

In  sculpture,  the  genius  of  the  various  nations  seems  much 
the  same  as  in  painting.  In  engraving,  the  French  hoi'e 
taken  the  lead,  Which  seems  now  abandoned  to  the  English. 

It  miust  be  understood,  that  exceptions  to  these  cha- 
racteristics 
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racteristics  of  the  schools,  are  not  infrequent:  not  all  the 
Romans  were  great  designers:  and  among  the  Flemings,. 
Ruuens,  Yandyck,  and  others,  have  much  to  boast  of  be- 
side colouring.  Le  Sueur,  Le  Brun,  Poussin,  were  hardly 
French  in  manner  or  composition. 

SCRAPE  is  a term  used  to  express  the  operation  of  eon* 
ducting  a subject  in  mezzotinto,  which  is  not  properly  by 
engraving,  for  that  requires  that  the  copper  be  cut  out  with 
a tool,  whereas  the  progress  of  mezzotinto  is  effected  by. 
scraping  away  that  burr  which  otherwise  would  print  entirely 
blacks 

SCRAPER  is  a thin  too!  somewhat  like  the  blade  of  a 
penknife,,  which,  being  whetted  to  a sharp  edge  toward  the- 
point,  is  used  by  engravers  in  mezzotinto,  for  cutting  away 
the  burr  from  the  plate,  in  order  to  produce  the  lights. 

Scraper  is  a tool  used  by  engravers  to  cut  off  the  lurr 
which  accompanies  strokes  made  by  a graver.  It  is  some- 
times square,  sometimes  triangular,  &c.  It  is  used  also- 
to  scrape  away  blemishes,  or  to  take  out  parts  which 
require  to  be  replaced  by  others. 

SCULPTURE  has  been  already  treated. 

SECTION  is  a term  in  architecture,  signifying  a geome- 
trical representation  of  the  internal  construction  of  a house. 
See.  the  wall  which  forms  the  impediment  to  such  a sight, 
being  supposed  absent.  If  the  front  wfall,  for  instance, 
be  supposed  absent,  then  the  whole  interior  of  the  front 
rooms  is  shewn  in  the  section  : if  the  side  w'all  (or  any  other) 
be  absent,  then  so  much  of  the  rooms,  &c.  as  adjoined, 
that  wall  is  rendered  visible.  This  representation  by  sections, 
though  absolutely  ideal,  is  yet  very  useful  to  shew  the  con- 
nexions of  apartments,  and  how  they  are  adapted  to  each 
»ther.  It  shews^also  their  measures,  proportions,  &c. 

To  SET  a model  is  to  give  it  that  situation,  light,  atti- 
tude. ia  which  it  is  to  be  studied. 
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SHADES  may  'be  taken  in  senses  somewhat  different, 
as  being  more  or  less  gradated  toward  shadow.  It  seems 
improper,  to  say  a light  shadow ; the  terms  are  contradic- 
tory : yet  we  say,  a light,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  a slighf 
shade,  and  thus  it  may  be  considered  as  allied  to  derm-tint  7 
and  shade  may  be  intermediate  between  demi-tint  and 
shadow. 

SHADOWS.  Vide  the  Lectures:  vide  also  Chiaro- 
oscuno.  Darks,  8cc. 

Shadows  are  those  stronger  shades,  which  being  al- 
most totally  deprived  of  light,  seem  dark  and  deep.  Sha- 
dows by  their  opposition  relieve  and  heighten  the  piquancy 
of  the  lights  : but  they  should  support’ each  other,  by  com- 
position, and  by  apposition.  Being  well  composed,  they 
should  form  masses  of  combined  effort;  being  properly 
placed,  they  should  relieve  the  eye  of  a spectator,  by  sober 
harmony,  and  by  correct  reference  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  piece. 

Shadows  deprive  the  parts  they  obscure,  of  much  of  that' 
difference  of  colour,  and  piquancy  of  colour,  which  other 
parts  exposed  to  the  light  possess : so  that  green,  blue, 
b'rown,  See.  differ  less  from  each  other’s  colour  in  the  sha- 
dows, than  they'  do  in  the  lights.  In  fact,  if  all  shadows  were 
assimilated  in  colour,  the  eye,  properly  placed,  would  hardly 
distinguish  the  deception. 

Strong  shadows  should  never  mingle  among  strong  lights. 

Strong  shadows  should  never  cross  the  members  of  a. 
figure,  whether  naked,  or  clothed. 

Strong  shadows  should  be  reserved  till  wanted. 

SHARPNESS  is  a fault,  when  found  at  the  edges,  or 
outlines,  of  objects,  it  renders  those  objects  too  cutting 
to  the  eye,  and  as  if  they  were  pasted  on  the  picture,  or 
drawing,  in  which  they  occur : but  sharpness?  as  signifying- 
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a more  marked  and  distinct  representation  of  certain  parts, 
is  an  advantage,  not  to  those  parts  only,  but  to  the  whole 
piece,  if  it  be  well  placed,  as  it  contributes  to  verisimility 
and  to  finishing;  and  greatly  to  effect,  as  making  certain 
parts  tell  more  effectually  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

SILENCE  is  a name  given  to  a picture  representing  the 
sacred  Child,  who  is  asleep,  held  by  his  holy  Mother,  who  is 
reprimanding  somebody,  usually  St.  John  the  Baptist,  for 
attempting  to  wake  him.  To  desire  authority  for  such 
representations,  would  be  to  embarrass  painters  beyond 
their  ability  : they  must  stand  as  instances  of  unrestrained 
imagination. 

SILVERY  is  spoken  of  a tone  of  colouring  which  is  bright 
and  clear;  rather  a little  grey,  perhaps,  but  no  more  than 
is  agreeable.  The  silvery  tone  of  Teniers  in  some  of  his 
pictures  is  much  admired. 

SIMPLICITY  is  equally  removed  from  insipidity,  and 
extravagance.  It  is  the  effect  of  a good  choice,  the  enemy 
of  affectation,  the  usual  companion  of  grace,  and  the  gene- 
ral attendant  on  nature,  especially  when  not  vitiated  by  over 
refinement. 

SKETCH  is  the  first  labour  of  the  hand  to  represent 
conceptions  of  the  mind  ; the  first  form  given  to  ideas : a 
sketch  perfected  becomes  a finished  performance.  The  slight 
sketch  of  a master  is  more  valuable  than  the  laboured  finish- 
ings of  ignorance. 

Sketches  are  usually  first  thrown  upon  paper  with  chalk. 
See.  Those  smaller  pictures  are  also  called  sketches,  which 
a master  makes  before  he  proceeds  to  forwa-rd  a large  work  : 
in  these  he  sees  not  merely  the  effect  of  his  design,  but  of 
his  colours,  his  keeping,  and  of  the  whole  ordonnance  in  ge- 
neral, and  he  varies  them  in  his  finished  performance  ac- 
cording to  remarks  and  improvements  made  on  his  sketch. 

SKETCH. 
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SKETCH.  Vide  Drawings. 

SKY.  Vide  the  Lectures  on  Perspective. 

SLAVISH.  Vide  Copy,  Constraint.  To  copy  even  na- 
ture slavishly,  is  to  injure  genius  j whose  flights,  when  con- 
ducted by  judgment,  are  not  depreciated  by  freedom.  But 
in  general  slavery  may  be  considered  as  indicating  a little 
(and  perhaps  ill-taught),  practitioner,  accustomed  rather  to 
see  nature  obscurely  through,  borrowed  optics,  than  clearly 
for  himself. 

SOFFIT,  the  under  part  or  ceiling  of  a cornice,  which 
is  usually  ornamented  ; the  under  part  of  the  corona  is  called 
the  soffit ; this  word  is  also  applied  to  the  ceiling  of  an  arch, 
the  under  side  of  an  architrave.  See.  > 

SOFT.  This  term  has  two  senses : in  painting  the  soft- 
ness of  flesh  is  commendable ; it  results  from  freshness 
and.  delicacy  of  tints,  from  sweetness  of  outline,  and 
from  tender  management  of  the  articulations : — i.  e.  the 
muscles  are  plump,  as  if  in  health,  instead  of  being  shrunk, 
as  if  suffering  under  famine  ; they  are  full,  as  if  clothed  with 
fat,  and  with  skin,  rather  than  as  if  they  were  stripped  to 
shew  their  anatomy. 

Softness  is  in  draperies  a defect  ; though  draperies 
should  not  be  hard,  or  dry,  yet  they  may  be  treated  on  the 
other  extreme,  and,  through  excess  of  softness,  fail  of  that 
effect  which  they  have  in  nature,  and  ought  to  have  in  imi- 
tation. 

To  SOFTEN  the  touches  in  a picture,  is  to  work  the 
edges  of  them  kindly  into  their  neighbours,  to  avoid  hard- 
ness : it  is  to  manage  the  lights  and  shadows,  so  that  they 
agreeably  issue  in  each  other  ; without  cutting  against  each 
other,  and;  thereby  offending  the  eye. 

Softness  is  spoken  of  the  general  result  or  effect  of  a* 
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representation:  this  arises  from  judicious  combination  of 
principles,  and  from  delicacy  in  management  of  the  parts. 

A picture  may  be  too  soft ; it  may  want  spirit.  A draw- 
ing, especially  in  water-colours,  may  be  too  soft ; it  may 
want  decisions  and  an  engraving .may  be  too  soft ; it  may 
want  force  and  effect. 

SOUL  of  a figure,  or  of  a picture,  is  taken  in  a sense  re- 
lated to  Animation,  signifying  that  almost  .reality  and 
life,  which  happy  management  bestows  on  some  compo- 
sitions, wherein  the  figures  seem  intently  employed  in  such 
actions  as  the  painter  has  represented.  Copies  seldom 
possess  this  fire,  and  vivacity.;  they  lose  it  in  transcription; 
and  this  deficiency  forms  a principal  distinction  of  such 
imitations.  Finishing  often  deprives  a subject  of  that  lively 
and  animated  touch  which  it  received  from  the  master  at 
first:  over-scrupulous  correctness  has  the  same  tendency. 

SPATULA  is  an  instrument  not  unlike  a spoon,  some- 
what broad,  and  rounded  at  one  end  ; the  other  end  is  cut 
square.  It  is  used  by  sculptors  to  model  in  clay,  also  by 
modellers  in  wax,  to  scrape  their  figures  into  form. 

SPEAKING  Picture  is  one  which  possesses  so  much 
fidelity,  nature,  and  soul,  as  to  seem  almost  possessed  of 
speech  also;  and  to  need  no  other  endowment  to  give  it  life. 

SPHYNX  is  a monstrous  compound  figure,  only  tolerable 
in  allegory.  It  represents  a lioness  in  the  body,  with  a wo- 
man’s head,  neck,  and  breasts.  What  it  originally  intended 
is  not  known  : it  appears  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ; 
and  adjacent  to  the  . famous  pyramids  of  that  country,  is  the 
no  Jess  famous  sphynx,  whose  length  exceeds  one  hundred 
feet : sphyoxes  are  used  as  ornaments  to  gateways,  &c. 

SPIRIT  is,  like  effect,  the  result  of  artful  combination, 
wherein,  by  judicious  contrast,  by  force,  by  life,  and  anima- 
tion. the  objects  represented  seem  to  vie  w ith  nature  herself. 
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Spirited  Pencil,  design,  colouring,  See.  expresses  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  those  particular  branches  of  art. 

SPLENDOUR,  like  brilliancv,  to  which  it  is  equiva- 
lent, relates  either  to  effect,  or  to  colouring.  The  splendour 
of  colours  is  best  seen  in  Rubens’s  pictures.  Splendour 
only,  is  a very  moderate  recommendation  of  a picture  : but 
splendour  heightens  other  merits,  and  renders  the  whole 
more  piquant. 


SQUARE.  Vide  Reduction,  in  Perspective. 

STATUE  is  a representation  in  sculpture,  of  a figure 
which  should  be  standing  (from  the  Latin  stare , to  stand) ; 
but  the  term  is  applied  to  figures  in  any  attitude. 

The  Greek  statues  are  generally  naked,  and  of  beautiful 
proportions,  and  execution. 

The  Roman  statues  are  generally  clothed,  and  from  their 
dresses,  receive  a variety  of  names,  as  Consular,  Imperial,  &c, 

Curular  statues,  are  figures  seated  in  chairs. 

Allegorical  statues,  are  virtues,  vices,  rivers,  cities, 
&c.  Vide  also  Equestrian  and  Pedestrian. 

STIFF  is  generally  used  in  relation  to  attitude,  and  out- 
line. A stiff  attitude  is  one  which  represents  a figure  as  if 
constrained,  uneasy,  forced,  in  respect  of  the  muscles  and 
their  actions.  Stiffness  often  arises  from  the  lines  formed 
by  the  actions  of  the  members  of  a figure  being  too  much 
alike,  or  seen  too  direct,  without  variety,  without  grace.  A 
stiff  outline  is  one  which  has  too  much  strength,  too  much 
uniformity,  a hardness,  a dryness,  which  shews  neither  li- 
berty of  mind,  nor  liberty  of  hand. 

STUDIES  are  designs  taken  from  nature,  of  whatever 
subjects  are  requisite  to  enter  into  a composition.  When- 
ever an  artist  has  his  doubts,  he  recurs  to  nature  ; whenever 
what  he  has  done  appears  not  equal  to  what  it  might  be, 
either  in  correctness,  or  in  effect,  he  consults  nature.  Stu- 

DlCT.  Edit.  7.  A a dies. 
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dies,  therefore,  comprehend  figures,  heads,  hands,  feet,  trees, 
plants,  animals,  flowers,  fruits,  earth,  sky,  and  water. 
See.  Sec. 

As  studies  from  living  models,  draperies.  See.  may  be 
not  only  composed,  but  even  painted  from  nature  at  home, 
nothing  need  be  said  concerning  them  : but  with  regard  to 
landscape,  a few  hints,  relating  to  the  manners  of  study, 
may  be  of  use. 

The  principles  and  divisions  of  landscape  have  been  given 
in  the  Lectures  : to  these  we  refer,  and  shall  only  notice 
the  smaller  parts,  or  objects.  Some  painters  study  the 
objects  of  their  landscapes  after  nature,  in  the  open  air,  by 
making  exact  and  finished  drawings  from  them,  without  the 
addition  of  colours  : others  paint  them  in  oil,  upon  strong 
paper,  primed  with  a demi-tint;  this  manner  they  think 
convenient,  as  the  colours,  by  sinking  somewhat  into  the 
paper,  permit  a repetition  of  colour  upon  colour,  and  con- 
sequently great  exactness.  For  this  purpose,  they  carry  a 
small  flat  box,  which  holds  pallette  and  pencils,  &c.  This 
method  is  no  doubt  the  most  likely  to  be  correct,  but  it  is 
attended  with  some  incumbrance,  especially  if  the  objects, 
or  the  scene  to  be  studied,  be  distant.  Others  only  draw 
the  outlines,  and  slightly  tinge  them  with  colours,  to  secure 
their  memory,  and  this  may  be  done  very  conveniently  by 
means  of  a small  box  of  water-colours,  which  is  put  in  the 
pocket,  and  holds  every  material  in  little  room.  Some 
painters  only  inspect  very  accurately  the  objects  they  require, 
and  by  strength  of  memory  carry  away  their  likeness;  while 
some  return  often  to  the  same  spot,  or  the  same  object, 
and  by  repeated  investigation  study  it  intimately.  In  fact, 
it  is  well  known  what  changes  different  lights  make  in  the 
same  view,  or  the  same  objects,  and  it  seldom  happens 
that  a single  inspection  selects  the  happiest  time,  or  discovers 
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every  beauty  of  which  a scene  may  be  capable.  Moreover, 
many  beauties  of  nature  are  transitory  and  volatile ; these 
ought  to  be  caught  by  the  black  lead  pencil,  and  such 
marks  or  notes  inserted,  as  may  insure  a recollection  of  the 
colours,  and  other  peculiarities . In  fact,  this  is  a most 
useful  companion  ; as,  without  loss  of  time,  it  secures  hints 
sufficient  for  future  reflections,  and  service.  These  should 
always  be  transcribed  into  colours  as  soon  as  may  be, 
while  the  memory  retains  the  ideas  with  certainty. 

The  best  time  for  study  has  been  said  to  be  the  evening, 
during  twilight,  for  general  light;  because,  not  only  the  light 
is  more  equally  diffused  than  in  the  sharp  light  of  the  sun, 
but  the  effects  are  warmer  than  in’the  morning  twilight, 
whose  freshness  is  peculiar  to  itself.  All  times  of  the  year, 
or  of  the  day,  are  best  as  they  are  most  applicable  to  the 
business  in  hand.  Studies  by  night  are  rather  meditations, 
or  remarks,  than  studies. 

STUDIED  is  spoken  of  a picture,  when  it  has,  through- 
out, the  air  of  exact  resemblance  to  nature,  when  its  parts 
are  accurate  in  form,  and  effect,  and  the  whole  is  carefully 
completed  and  finished. 

STUDY  has  for  its  object,  whatever  is  beautiful  or  ex- 
cellent in  nature;  and  by  means  of  constant  examination  and 
reflection,  study  acquires  judgment  and  knowledge,  discerns 
accurately  the  truth  of  imitation,  and  ripens  the  genius  to 
maturity. 

STUMP  is  a small  roll  of  paper  or  soft  leather,  used  to 
stump  in  the  shadows,  &c.  in  drawings,  in  chalks,  or  crayons. 

STYLE,  in  painting,  is  much  the  same  as  style  in  writing, 
signifying  the  manner  in  which  a master  treats  the  subjects 
he  undertakes;  whether  nobly  or  meanly;  with  spirit  or 
heavily. 

SUBJECT,  is  the  action,  or  passage  related  by  the  painter, 
a a % whether 
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whether  originating  from  history,  fable,  or  life.  History 
furnishes  the  most  noble  and  interesting  subjects;  my- 
thology or  theistical  fable,  the  most  magnificent ; common 
life  the  most  entertaining;  and  low  life  the  most  droll  and 
laughable.  But,  be  it  always  remembered,  that'  no  sub- 
ject which  is  not  perfectly  in  nature,  can  possibly  be  ap- 
plauded by  competent  judges. 

SUBLIME  is  a quality  not  to  be  attained  without  exertion 
of  the  greatest  abilities,  in  the  happiest  manner:  because 
no  rules  can  be  given  to  produce  what  shall  be  sublime. 

In  general  we  conclude,  that  unless  a composition  be 
noble  and  interesting,  the  action  grand  and  lofty,  the  conduct 
masterly,  the  figures  graceful,  and  the  effect  striking,  it  can- 
not be  sublime.  Sublimity  is  allied' to  strength  of  thought; 
to  simplicity  of  relation,  and  expression,  to  pathos*  and  to 
repose:  majesty  and  dignity,  elevation,  and  sometimes  ter- 
ror, contribute  to  the  sublime.  But,  after  all,  this  quality 
must  originate  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  fruit  of  precept  or  labour. 

SUNK.  Colours  are  said  to  be  sunk , or  stink  in,  when, 
being  laid  on  a cloth,  &c.  they  appear  flat,  lifeless,  and  void 
of  brilliancy  : this  depends  on  the  state  of  the  cloth,  or 
ground  colour,  upon  which  these  colours  are  laid  : for  if  not 
sufficiently  dry,  and  hardened,  the  oil  of  the  colour  laid 
over  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  colour  itself  is  left  dull.  Some- 
times colours  which  are  sunk  recover  on  being  varnished, 
sometimes  the  parts  must  be  re-painted. 

SWEETEN  is  spoken  in  much  the  same  sense  as  soften, 
in  reference  to  the  melting  of  the  edges  of  colours,  8cc.  into 
each  other. 

SYMPATHY  is  spoken  of  colours,  and  is  the  contrary 
to  Antipathy. 

When  the  mixture  of  two  colours  produces  a third,  whose 
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tone  and  appearance  is  agreeable,  such  colours  are  said  to  be 
friendly,  or  sympathetical.  Blue,  for  example,  united  to 
yellow,  forms  green ; therefore  blue  and  yellow  are  friends. 
Blue,  on  the  contrary,  mixed  with  Vermillion,  produces  an 
offensive  colour ; whence  it  follows,  that  blue  and  vermillion 
are  enemies:  although  the  same  blue  mixed  with  another 
kind  of  red,  may  form  a beautiful  purple. 
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TAME,  is  when  a composition,  figure,  &c.  wants  anima- 
tion and  spirit;  when  that  vigour  which  ought  to  enliven  it, 
seems  evaporated,  and  the  whole  appears  as  if  the  artist  had 
been  void  of  sentiment,  and  feeling,  while  producing  it. 

TASTE  is  a term  used  to  express  the  mental  sentiment 
of  the  artist  while  engaged  in  his  work,  and  which,  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose,  he  infuses  into  his  performance  : so  that  if 
his  taste  be  elegant  and  genteel,  his  works  will  be  graceful ; 
but  if  irregular  and  wild,  his  works  will  be  extravagant. 
When  a picture,  &c.  is  said  to  possess  taste,  it  implies  that 
it  exhibits  lively  impressions  of  the  artist’s  mind.  The 
term  is  generally  used  in  a good  sense,  unless  some  distin- 
guishing adjective  be  prefixed. 

Taste  is  also  used  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  a spec- 
tator in  surveying  a performance,  which  appears  to  him  ex- 
cellent : thus  we  say,  such  a thing  is,  or  is  not,  to  one’s 
taste ; i.  e.  agreeable  to  one’s  mental  perceptions. 

Taste  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  manner ; 
for  the  peculiar  touch,  colouring,  drawing,  &c.  of  any  mas- 
ter, or  school : and  is  either  natural  to  an  artist,  and  good, 
or  bad,  according  to  his  views  of  nature,  and  objects  of 
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study : or  artificial ; the  result  of  education  and  habit. 
Taste  is  also  national:  every  nation  having  a character  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  in  its  works  of  art,  which,  more  or  less, 
pervades  the  manner  of  the  artists  of  that  nation. 

TEASED  is  spoken  of  colours,  which  instead  of  being 
laid  on,  and  imparted  to  the  canvass  at  once,  are  too  much 
worked  alout,  whereby  they  lose  their  brilliancy,  and  just 
effect.  This  over-care,  and  want  of  deterfninate  handling, 
is  injurious  to  all  colours,  but  especially  to  the  lighter. 

TENDER  Colours  are  those  of  lighter  hues,  and  best 
adapted  for  distances,  &c.  where  forcible  colours  would  be 
improper. 

TENDER  Manner,  consists  in  a certain  sweet,  and  soft 
union,  of  agreeable  and  pleasant  colours  ; it  rejects  all  sud- 
den and  harsh  passages  from  colour  to  colour;  or  from 
light  to  shade ; and  delights  in  harmonious  gradations,  and 
demi-tints. 

TERM,  is  a statue,  whose  upper  part  represents  a human 
figure,  and  the  lower  part  usually  ends  straight  : or,  with 
mouldings,  and  sometimes  (but  rarely)  with  feet  only. 
They  were  used  anciently  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  lands, 
&c.  whence  they  were  called  termini ; or  from  the  god  Ter- 
minus, who  was  thus  represented,  and  thus  employed. 

Terms,  as  ornaments,  are  usually  placed  in  gardens,  in 
walks,  in  palisades,  &c.  being  less  expensive  than  statues. 

Marine  terms  are  those,  whose  lower  parts  end  in  fishes’ 
tails,  &c. 

Double  terms,  and  even  quadruple  terms,  are  sometimes 
composed. 

THEATRE.  The  Theatres  of  the  ancients  were  of  a se- 
micircular form,  the  benches  or  seats  (cunei)  rose  abov« 
one  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  different  orders,  in 
the  following  manner : The  foremost  rows  next  the  stage, 
4 called 
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called  orchestra,  answering  to  our  pit,  were  assigned  to  the 
senators,  and  ambassadors  of  foreign  states ; fourteen  rows 
behind  them  to  the  equites  or  knights;  and  the  rest  to  the 
people.  That  part  which  we  call  the  stage  had  this  divi- 
sion ; scena,  the  scene  itself,  adorned  with  columns,  sta- 
tues, pictures,  &c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  play  ex- 
hibited. Postscenium , the  place  behind  the  scene,  where 
the  actors  dressed,  &c.  Proscenium,  the  place  before  the 
scene,  called  also  the  pulpitum , where  the  actors  played, 
and  the  chorus  came  to  rehearse,  answering  to  our  stage.  In 
the  Greek  theatres,  the  orchestra,  which  included  a very 
large  space,  made  part  of  the  scene,  and  here  the  actors 
danced  : the  proscenium  being  very  shallow  or  small.  But 
in  the  Roman  theatres,  this  part  was  assigned  to  the  sena- 
tors, &c.:  there  was  a kind  of  canopy,  or  covering,  stretched 
across,  to  shelter  from  heat  or  rain,  called  peplus. 

Theatres  were,  for  a long  time,  of  wood  and  without 
seats : Pompey  first  erected  a theatre  of  stone,  which  would 
contain  forty  thousand  people ; and  to  avoid  the  animadver- 
sion of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a temple  to  Venus  : 
there  were  afterwards  several  others  built;  one  by  Balbus; 
and  another  dedicated  to  Marcellus ; which  was  large,  and 
very  handsome,  as  appears  by  its  remains.  Adjoining  this 
theatre,  behind,  and  round  the  stage  end,  was  a large  double 
portico,  where  the  spectators  took  shelter  in  bad  weather. 

THUNDER,  or  Thunderbolt,  is  the  name  given  to 
that  flame,  which  more  properly  represents  lightning,  and 
is  held  by  Jupiter  as  God  of  the  sky.  It  should  be  a flame 
from  which  issue  darts;  but  this  is  varied  as  suits  conve- 
nience. Sometimes  it  is  represented  as  darting  to  a consi- 
derable distance. 

This  device  is  occasionally  used  as  an  ornament  in  archi- 
tecture. - " 
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TIMES.  Vide  Manners  first , second,  and  third. 

TIMID  is  nearly  the  same  as  constraint  ; it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  usually  marks  a copy. 

TINTS  of  colours,  may  be  conceived  as  a regular  scale 
of  colour,  descending  from  light  to  dark  : thus,  red  may 
be  very  light,  then  somewhat  lower,  then  middling,  then 
darkish,  then  very  deep ; according  to  its  participation  of, 
or  distance  from  white,  or  the  nearest  approach  of  redness 
to  white.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  relation  to  any 
other  colour:  as  a reddish-brown  tint,  a reddish-yellow,  &c. 

TONE  of  colour,  though  partly  explained  by  tint,  yet 
differs  from  it,  as  it  relates  to  the  comparative  effect  of 
colours;  for  the  actual  tint  of  a part  is  not  varied  by  the 
introduction  of  another  colour  near  it,  but  its  apparent  tone 
is  almost  totally  changed,  by  the  sympathy  or  antipathy 
of  such  a neighbour.  A good  tone  of  colours  is  when  the 
whole  is  well  adjusted  as  a composition  of  colours. 

TORSO  is  the  Italian  name  for  the  hack : this  name  is 
given  by  way  of  eminence  to  a fragment  of  a statue  of  Her- 
cules reposing,  which  is  of  capital  merit,  and  of  unlimited 
celebrity,  ever  since  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had  learned 
from  it  the  noblest  principles  of  his  art,  as  a sculptor. 

TOUCH  is  that  manner  which  every  master  acquires  in 
applying  his  colours  on  the  canvass ; in  this  sense,  we  say, 
a touch  is  light,  delicate,  spirited,  firm,  bold,  large,  & c. 

Every  object  in  nature  is  not  the  same  in  its  appearance  ; 
some  are  rough,  others  smooth,  some  very  opaque  and  solid, 
others  almost  transparent:  these  require  distinct  touches, 
according  to  their  distinct  characters.  This  principle  has 
been  carried  to  excess,  by  those  who  have  laboured  on  large 
pictures  to  touch  every  thing  variously ; because,  the  dis- 
tance at  which  such  pictures  ought  to  be  viewed,  counteracts 
the  result  of  their  care ; and  thus,  though  the  hair  of 
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the  head,  of  the  beard,  &c.  require  a different  touch  from 
the  smooth  flesh,  in  a picture  calculated  for  close  inspection, 
yet  in  a large  subject  they  are  taken  as  masses,  because  their 
details  would  be  injurious.  Bold  and  strong  touches  are  ne- 
cessary, in  whatever  is  to  be  surveyed  from  afar,  in  order  ts 
produce  their  effect  more  fully.  The  great  art  of  a good 
touch  is,  to  be  neither  feeble  nor  excessive;  endeavouring 
at  boldness  we  should  avoid  hardness,  as  in  endeavouring  at 
delicacy  we  should  avoid  tameness. 

TRANSPARENT  Colours,  are  those  possessing  ss 
little  body  that  they  permit  the  colours  underneath  them  to 
appear  through,  thereby  producing  the  effect  of  glazing. 

TRANSPARENCIES  are  paintings  upon  silk,  &c.  with 
such  thin  and  transparent  colours  that  the  light  passes 
through  the  picture;  these  are  much  used  for  decorations* 
illuminations,  &c.  and  by  means  of  artificial  and  brilliant 
lights  placed  behind  them,  they  have  a very  gay  and  sprightly 
effect.  They  are  painted  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Paintings  on  glass  are  transparencies,  though  not  usually 
included  under  the  term. 

TROPHY  was  originally  an  assemblage  of  arms,  and 
spoils  of  an  enemy,  raised  by  the  conqueror  in  the  -field  of 
battle,  as  commemorative  of  his  victory  : afterwards,  imita- 
tive trophies  were  cut  in  stone,  marble,  &c.  as  triumphal 
monuments.  They  are  generally  used  as  ornaments  and  de- 
corations. 

The  trophy  of  war  is  composed  of  shields  and  bucklers, 
helmets,  swords,  lances,  ■& c.  and  other  military  implements. 

The  marine  trophy  is  formed  of  prows  of  ships,  oars, 
anchors,  8rc. 

The  trophy  of  science  comprises  books,  globes,  and  other 
articles  of  study  and  investigation. 

The  trophy  of  music  consists  of  violins,  flutes,  guitars,  See. 
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The  rustic  trophy  represents  ploughs,  rakes,  harrows,  8cc. 

Whatever  is  explicit,  anti  intimately  related  to  the  subject 
to  be  expressed,  may  enter  into  a trophy.  Vide  Iconologv. 

TRUTH  is  spoken  of  objects  so  well  represented,  that 
they  are  distinguishable  at  once  : they  are  so  natural  as  to 
require  no  hesitation  to  determine  for  what  they  are  meant. 

There  are  upon  record  several  very  curious  instances  of 
picturesque  truth,  such  as  that  of  Zeuxis,  who  painted  so 
naturally  a boy  holding  grapes,  that  the  birds  came  and 
pecked  at  the  fruit : though  it  must  be  confessed,  the  re- 
mark of  Zeuxis  himself  was  extremely  just*  who  said,  that 
this  very  deception  was  a sign  the  boy  was  not  nature,  or 
else  he  would  have  frighted  away  the  birds.  The  rival  of 
Zeuxis  was  Parrhasius,  who  deceived  his  competitor,  by 
painting  a curtain  so  naturally,  that  Zeuxis  endeavoured  to 
lift  it  up,  that  he  might  see  what  was  under  it.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Rembrandt,  in  modern  times,  that  having  painted 
the  picture  of  his  servant  maid,,  he  placed  it  at  the  window 
of  his  house,  as  if  she  had  been  looking  out.;  and  diverted 
himself  highly,  by  standing  behind  it,  and  hearing  the  ad- 
dresses of  passengers  to  it. 

TYMPAN,  the  flat  surface  or  space  within  a pediment. 


V 

Value  of  colours.  Vide  Colouring. 

VASE,  an  ornament  of  sculpture,  usually  round,  single,, 
and  hollow  ; placed  on  a pedestal,  or  base,  to  decorate  parts 
of  gardens,  tops  of  walls,,  of  houses,  &c. ; and  sometimes 
to  serve  for  ornament,  instead  of  chimney-pots,  which  cer- 
tainly can  boast  of  little  beauty.  Vases  are  often  enriched 
with  pas  reliefs,  and  othet  embellishments.  Vases  are  used 
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to  adorn  tombs,  &e.  in  which  case  they  have  usually  gar- 
lands, festoons.  See.  flung  over,  or  around  then),  and  they 
arc  crowned  as  it  were  with  flames,  &c.  All  these  are  em- 
blems of  ceremonies  heretofore  used  in  burying  the  dead. 
Vases  are  also  derived  in  some  of  their  kinds,  from  the 
.drinking-cups  of  antiquity:  so  that  being  appropriate  both 
to  the  dead  and  the  living,  no  wonder  the  use  and  adoption 
of  them  in  ornament  is  pretty  general. 

Vase,  the  body  of  a Corinthian  capital,  also  an  orna- 
ment used  in  architecture,  &e. 

VAULT,  an  arched  roof,  the  stones  or  materials  of 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  support  each  other. 

VICTORY,  a female  figure  holding  atrophy,  or  palm,  &c. 

VIGNETTES  are  little  ornamental  engravings,  placed  at 
the  beginnings  of  books,  sections,  chapters,  &c.  (and  then 
termed  head-pieces),  or  at  the  close  of  similar  divisions  of 
a work  (and  then  termed  tail-pieces).  They  have,  when 
neatly  executed,  an  elegant  effect. 

VIGOROUS  Touch  is  an  assured,  determinate,  certain 
laying  on  of  the  colours  ; which,  without  being  leased  and 
scumbled  about,  produce  the  desired  effect:  it  is  the  result 
of  skill  and  facility,  of  promptitude  and  judgment. 

VIGOROUS  Picture,  is  one  wherein  ihe  lights  are 
strong  and  bold, .the  shadows  give  a roundness  to  the  objects, 
and  where  the  natural  opposition  between  the  lights  and 
shadows  is  well  managed;  so  that  making  a striking  im- 
pression on  the  eye,  its  effect  is  nevertheless  soft  and  agree- 
able. 

We  must  distinguish  between  a black  or  dark  picture, 
and  a vigorous  one : the  first  is  bad  ; either  occasioned  by 
a bad  choice,  or  bad  breaking  of  colours,  and  is  hi  a master 
a negligence,  but  oftener  the  effect  of  inexperience,  either 
in  the  mixture,  or  handling  of  colours.  Many  Flemish 
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painters  have  so  far  adopted  a black  manner,  as  to  confound 
the  objects  in  shade;  and  some  Italians  have  been  no  less 
fond  of  brown  : but  nature  is  neither  black  nor  brown,  nor 
does  vigour  arise  from  excess  of  such  principles;  for  even 
in  a moonlight,  the  reflections  and  softened  lights  must  be 
so  managed,,  as  to  permit  the  contours  of  objects  to  be  dis- 
tinct. The  major  part  of  those  pictures  of  great  masters 
■which  are  obscured  by  the  prevalence  of  brown,  are  thus 
injured,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  we  ought  rather  to  give 
them  credit  for  the  harmony  they  once  possessed,  than  to 
criticise  too  severely  their  present  appearances;  for  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  oil  tarnishes  colours  even  on  the  palette, 
but  much  more  in  a course  of  years  after  a picture  is  finish- 
ed. A masterly  hand,  therefore,  risques  nothing  in  keep- 
ing his  picture  of  a clear,  bright,  and  vigorous  tone ; that 
when  somewhat  moderated  by  time  (the  only  sense  in 
which  time  can  be  said  to  improve  a picture),  the  harmony 
and  vigour  may  still  be  visible. 

VIRGIN  Subject,  is  a story  not  before  treated  by  any 
painter  or  designer,  &c. . 

It  would  be  infinitely  better  for  artists,  if,  instead  of  tor- 
turing imagination  in  order  to  treat  in  a different  manner 
subjects  already  hackneyed,  they  would  draw  from  pure  and 
exhaustless  sources,  those  striking  and  agreeable  subjects 
which  have  not  hitherto  engaged  the  canvass ; since,  in 
multiplying  such  subjects,  they  increase  variety,  augment 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  give  scope  to  technical 
abilities.  The  acquisition  of  virgin  subjects  can  be  no 
difficulty  to  those  who  possess  the  Bible,  ancient  history, 
the  poets,  and  productions  of  the  British  muse. 

VIRGIN  Tint  is  that  which  is  first  of  all  laid  on  the 
{doth : the  nearer  it  approaches*  to  the  just  tone  of  the 
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finished  picture,  the  greater  advantages  it  furnishes  the  artist 
in  his  progress  towards  finishing. 

VIRTUOSO  is  an  Italian  term,  now  naturalized  among 
us,  importing  a person  who  has  made  the  arts  his  study, 
and  who  has  attained  a competent  knowledge  of  their  rules, 
their  practice,  and  their  principal  productions  and  requisites- 
in  their  various  branches. 

VOLUTE,  the  scroll  or  spiral  horn,  used  in  Ionic  and 
Composite  capitals. 

XJ 

Understood,  is  spoken  of  a subject,  in  which  the 

rules  of  art  are  well,  or  ill  observed.  Well  understood,  is  a 
commendation  of  that  part  of  the  art  employed  on  a sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  applied  : whether  it  be  design,  expression, 
colouring,  &c.  the  part  praised  is  conducted  in  a masterly, 
ingenious,  and  natural  manner : and  the  author  of  it  ap- 
pears to  have  well  understood  the  principles  of  the  art,  which 
he  has  manifested  by  his  judicious  execution  and  arrange- 
ment, or  effect. 

UNION  expresses  the  relation  of  parts  to  their  whole: 
it  is  in  general  the  harmony  which  results  from  the  judi- 
cious management  of  the  principles  of  art,  proportion, 
colouring,  &c.  whereby  each  object  has  its  place,  its 
force,  and  consequence,  regulated  and  determined.  For 
union  of  colours,  breaking  (which  see)  is  of  principal 
utility.  For  union  of  light  and  shadow,  vide  Chiaro 
oscuro,  & c.  Harshness  is  the  great  opponent  of  union  : 
union  forbids  any  sudden,  unpleasant  changes  of  light  to 
dark,  & c. 

UNITY.  Fig.  1.  Represents  a number  of  balls  which 
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the  eye  is  supposed  to  loot  at  direct ; in  which  case,  those 
in  the  centre,  and  those  only.,  would  he  distinct,  clear, 
and  forcible,  the  others  becoming  weaker  as  they  recede 
from  the  centre;  the  balls  on  the  sides,  though  they  do 
not  diminish  in  form,  yet  they  diminish  in  force. 

Fig.  2.  Is  to  the  same  purpose,  and  corroborates  the 
idea,  in  Lecture  L 2d  Series,  the  centre  beam,  or  ray  from 
the  eye,  being  by  far  the  strongest,  and  the  lateral  beams 
weakening  according  Jo  their  distance  from  the  centre. 

The  utility  of  this  principle  is  1o  render  the  whole  of  a 
composition  united,  bv  introducing  that  management  of 
forms  and  of  force,  which  may  adapt  to  each  part  its  pro- 
per importance. 

UNITED  is  descriptive  of  pictures,  wherein  are  applied 
ina  happy  manner,  the  principles  of  union:  wherein  the 
whole  seems  to  be  done  by  the  same  artist,  on  the  same 
principles,  with  the  same  palette,  with  equal  pleasure, 
vigour  of  mind,  and  attention. 

URN  is  a funeral  vase,  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of 
bodies  which  have  been  burnt,  as  in  the  days  of  antiquity 
was  the  customary  manner  of  disposing  of  their  dead  : the 
allusion  still  continues,  though  the  custom  be  no  longer 
practised. 
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Warmth.  Vide  Colouring. 

WAVING.  In  speaking  of  design,  we  say  the  outlines  ol 
a figure  should  be  flowing,  waving,  gliding,  that  they  may 
not  appear  hard,  starved,  and  stiff':  they  should  resemble, 
says  Fresnoy,  the  free  forms  of  aflame  of  fire;  but  in 
applying  this  principle  to  practice,  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful, 


ful,  that  the  outline  does  not  by  any  inaccuracy  of  form 
produce  an  effect  as  if  the  bone3  were  awry,  or  broken,  or 
ricketty.  Such  outlines  could  not  be  truly  graceful  j but 
if  they  could,  grace  would  be  ill  purchased  at  such  expense. 

WHOLE  TOGETHER,  is  taken  as  expressive  of  the 
effect  of  the  parts  in  producing  a whole : and  in  this- 
sense  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  union  : but  it  sometimes  is 
also  taken  to  mean,  that  although  a piece  may  be  in 
some  respects  deficient,  or  smaller  errors  may  have  crept 
in,  yet  upon  the  whole,  or  take  the  whole  together,  itis 

WORKS  are  the  productions  of  any  particular  master; 
as  we  say  such  an  one’s  works,  8cc.  . 

Great  works  are  those  performances  which  occupy 
extensive  spaces  in  churches,  halls.  See.  : but  sometimes 
the  epithet  great  is  applied  to  works,  as  significative  of 
abundant  merit. 

Works  are  often  denoted  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
executed,  as  works  in  mosaic,  works  in  sculpture,  finished 
works,  large  works,  &c.  These  terms  are  sufficiently  de- 
scriptive without  explanation* 
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PLATES  TO  THE  DICTIONARY  of  TERMS,  &c- 


Attitude.  Plate  i.  Anti  nous. 

2.  Apollo,  See. 

3.  Peasants,  &c. 

4.  Principles  of 

These  plates  are  explained  under  the  article  Attitude , page  iS. 

Camera  Obscura,  . p.  35,  &c. 

Drapery,  Plate  1.  No.  1,  2,  3,  from  the  Apollo,  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Drapery , p.  99. 

Principles  of,  explained  by  an  original  drawing 

by  Poussin, p.  100. 

■ 1 — — Do.  explained  by  two  figures  from  Leonardo 

da  Vinci, . p.  101. 

Grapes,  bunch  of,  explained,  .....  p.  129. 

GRACE,  principles  of,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hogarth, 
with  a plate. 

Though  we  cannot  but  maintain,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  grace  are  by  no  means  mathematical,  yet  as  un- 
doubtedly natural  grace  may  be  viewed  the  better  for  assist- 
ance and  precept,  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  drawn,  we 
have  inserted  some  of  those  examples  which  Mr.  Hogarth 
very  ingeniously  applies  to  the  support  of  his  main  argu- 
ment in  his  (C  Analysis  of  Beauty.”  The  first  two  rows  upon 
the  plate  are  stays;  of  which,  A 1 offends  the  eye  by  its  stiff- 
ness and  contracted  appearance,  its  lines  being  straight;  the 
lines  of  A 2 have  a little  remove  from  this  straightness; 
which  remove  increases  in  A 3:  this  stay  for  form  might  fit 
many  persons ; but  A 4 is  yet  more  genteel  and  graceful ; 
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its  lines  being  more  winding  and  free:  this  winding  is  in- 
creased in  A 5,  but  in  A 6 and  A 7,  is  by  excess  so  greatly 
removed  from  elegance,  as  to  fit  only  a Wapping  landlady. 

The  fashion  of  stays,  as  of  other  parts  of  dress,  varying 
from  time  to  time,  these  instances  must  be  taken  only  in 
their  general  principles : Mr.  Hogarth  composed  them  in 
*753* 

The  different  twists  of  the  horns  beneath,  relate  to  the 
same  idea ; B 1 is  less  curvated  than  B 2,  which  has  a 
dotted  line  running  up  it  (as  has  also  B 3),  which  shews  how 
easily  excess  may  be  introduced.  B 3 is  not  only  a general 
curve  of  the  whole  figure,  but  is  also  twisted  in  its  parts  ; 
the  windings  of  which  attract  and  engage  the  eye  to  trace 
their  progress.  C shews  the  variety  of  lines  in  the  form  of 
a bell ; the  serpentine  windings  of  the  contours  of  the  sides, 
contrasted  by  the  regular  oval  of  the  mouth,  the  infinite  va- 
riety generated  by  the  serpentine  lines  of  the  sides,  appears, 
in  that  no  two  parts  of  its  body  are  in  a diameter  of  equal 
dimensions,  although  the  whole  body  is  nearly  equally  large. 

D is  the  figure  of  a pine-apple,  whose  varied  surface  is 
still  further  varied,  by  the  serpentine  lines  made  by  the  pips, 
by  their  regular  decrease  toward  the  top,  and  by  the  leaves 
at  the  bottom  ; it  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  pips  are 
likewise  varied  in  their  forms  (in  nature),  by  projecting 
somewhat  at  their  tops,  and  by  small  hollows,  8cc.  grooved 
in  their  surfaces. 

E,  is  a straight  horn,  which  is  merely  a cone,  and  which, 
if  supposed  bent  into  the  same  form  as  B 3,  would  acquire 
the  same  elegance,  but  is  now  contrasted  by  the  serpentine 
line  which  is  carried  around  it,  and  shews  its  deficiency. 

F 1,  2,  3,  8tc.  are  legs  of  chairs  composed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  stays,  and  proceeding  from  too  straight  to  too 
crooked  ; the  medium  is  the  most  elegant. 

Dict.  Edit.  7.  cc 
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G exhibits  simple  lines  nearly  similar  to  F,  and  also  pro- 
ceedingfrom  straight  to  crooked. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is — straight  lines  are  stiff,  poor,, 
mean,  and  inelegant ; lines  loo  much  bent  are  redundant, 
clumsy,  bulging,  and  inconvenient ; in  the  medium,  there- 
fore, we  must  seek  for  grace,  which  i3  equally  removed  from 
extremes;  and  which,  by  that  very  circumstance,  is  capable 
of  being  more  accurately  adapted  to  character  and  compo- 
sition. 

PL  I.  SKETCH,  by  the  late  Mr.  Mortimer,  being  the 
original  thoughts  for  a Bacchanalian  subject,  and  from 
which  he  afterwards  painted  a picture. 

PI.  II.  Revised  Sketches  of  the  principal  figures  of  the 
same  subject,  shewing  the  advance  of  improvements  in 
character  and  expression,  made  by  the  painter  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  studies. 


FRONTISPIECES. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DESIGN, 

Refers  to  Pliny’s  account  of  that  event,  noticed  in  the 
Introductory  Lecture. 

BRITANNIA  REWARDING  THE  ARTS. 

The  Arts  are  represented  as  boys  or  genii,  to  signify  that 
they  are  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity.  Britannia  accepts 
with  satisfaction  their  various  performances,  supposed  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  (seen  in  the  back  ground)^ 
and,  by  rewarding,  excites  them  to  superior  excellence. 

DESIGN. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper,  many  ways  were  contrived 
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to  procure  those  advantages  which  now  we  receive  from  that 
commodity,  for  parchment  was  much  too  dear  in  price  to 
permit  the  use  of  it  on  ordinary  occasions.  The  ancients 
generally  used  tablets  of  wood  waxed  over;  therefore,  what- 
ever was  inserted  upon  them  might  easily  be  defaced  : on 
these  they  wrote  with  an  iron  instrument  or  pen,  called  a 
style  ; and  on  such  tablets,  Pliny  informs  us,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ordered  all  the  young  officers  in  his  army 
to  learn  to  draw  or  design.  This  explains  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  which  refers  to  that  circumstance.  The  object  he  is 
drawing  from,  is  the  celebrated  antique  back  of  an  Hercules 
reposing,  usually  called  the  Torso,  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  Buonaaotti  declared  he  bad  discovered  all  the 
principles  of  his  art,  and  which  he  regarded  as  an  exquisite 
production  : his  opinion  has  rendered  this  piece  of  antiquity 
so  celebrated,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  universally  admired. 

It  is  but  justice  to  such  exalted  talents  as  .command  uni- 
versal applause  by  a single  specimen,  to  repeat  the  name  of 
the  artist ; which  fortunately  yet  remains  in  the  inscription, 
from  which  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Nestor,  an  Athenian. 

AITOAAnNIOC  NECTOPOC  A6THNAIOC  EITOIEI. 

-COLOURING* 

Colouring  is  represented  by  a figure  attentively  inspecting 
a rainbow,  with  design  to  imitate  its  tints  on  a picture  she 
supports  : the  utensils  of  this  study,  the  pencils,  pallette,  co- 
lours, &c.  are  lying  by  her  on  the  ground. 

Among  all  the  productions  or  effects  of  Nature,  none  is 
so  brilliant  and  striking  as  the  rainbow;  which  exhibits 
not  only  the  most  lively  colours,  but  their  most  harmonious 
disposition  and  effect.  Without  offending  the  eye  by  glare,  it 
is  sufficiently  distinct;  without  confusion,  it  is  intimately 
c c 2 blended. 
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blended,  and  softened  : at  the  same  time  that  its  simple  and 
noble  arch  impresses  the  spectator  with  a forcible  idea  of 
greatness.  The  peacock  exhibits,  in  the  decoration  of 
many  of  his  feathers,  that  vivacity  and  splendour  of  colours 
which  justly  entitles  him  to  a place  in  this  representation. 

In  the  emblem  of  colouring  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
council-room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  painted  by  Angelica 
Kauffman,  she  has  represented  the  figure  as  dipping  her 
pencil  in  the  rainbow;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  rain- 
bow is  merely  an  illusion  of  sight,  and  no  real  object,  this 
idea  seems  rather  hyperbolical ; not  to  insist  that,  from  the 
inevitable  ambiguity  of  these  kinds  of  subjects,  the  figure 
may  be  thought  as  well  to  be  imparting  colour  to  the  rain- 
bow, as  borrowing  from  it. 

sculpture. 

The  same  passion  as  gave  rise  to  the  origin  of  Painting, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  parent  of  Sculpture.  A young 
woman,  daughter  to  a potter,  having  endeavoured  to  model 
some  of  the  clay  on  which  her  father  was  at  work,  into  a 
likeness  of  her  lover,  gave  occasion  to  those  more  expert  in 
the  art  of  design,  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  more 
durable  materials  of  marble  and  stone.  Without  vouching 
for  the  truth  of  these  relations,  we  shall  only  repeat  the  re- 
mark, that  it  was  prettily  imagined,  to  make  the  most 
amiable  passion  the  parent  of  the  most  agreeable  studies. 

The  figure  of  Sculpture  holds  in  her  hand  a mallet,  be- 
ing one  of  the  principal  utensils  in  that  profession  ; she 
leans  on  a block,  which  appears  decorated  by  a bas-relief: 
the  busto,  the  level,  &c.  accompany  and  distinguish  her. 

If  the  size  of  this  composition  had  permitted,  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  have  introduced  some  of  those  match- 
less performances  which  time  has  not  destroyed;  but  as  our 
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size  forbids  this,  they  are  better  omitted  than  inserted  by 
piecemeal. 

Whatever  comparisons  may  be  drawn  between  the  merit 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  other  branches  of  the  arts, 
they  are  allowed  to  be  our  superiors  in  sculpture;  the 
Antinous,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  are  unrivalled  per- 
formances, and  probably  will  ever  continue  insuperable  ex- 
amples of  art. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Is  represented  by  a figure  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a circus, 
composed  of  various  edifices  in  different  stages  of  forward- 
ness ; she  holds  in  one  hand  a plan  of  sundry  buildings,  in 
the  other  a pair  of  compasses.  As  thd  column  is  a princi- 
pal ingredient  in  Architectural  Composition,  that,  together 
with  her  sitting  posture,  expresses  stability.  The  plumb- 
line,  the  ruler,  &c.  being  implements  used  in  the  art,  need 
no  explanation. 

PEACE. 

Peace  is  represented  here,  under  the  figure  of  a young 
woman  in  handsome  attire,  sitting,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
an  olive-branch,  with  berries  on  it : at  a distance  the  im- 
plements of  war  consuming  on  the  altar  of  Peace. 

This  subject  scarce  needs  any  further  explanation.  The 
olive  being  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
which  cannot  come  to  maturity,  if  molested  by  the  insults 
and  horrors  of  war,  is  with  evident  propriety  introduced  with 
a figure  of  Peace.  Not  the  victorious  laurel,  or  the  tri- 
umphant palm,  but  the  fat,  the  fruitful  olive. 

Peace  seems  to  be  rather  a passive,  than  an  active  qua- 
lity: we  have  therefore  placed  her  in  a quiet  and  sedentary 
attitude  ; not  as  she  often  is  introduced,  herself  employed  in 
burning  the  destroying  sword,  or  the  bloody  spear. 
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PLENTY. 

The  story  of  the  Cornucopia  is  so  well  known,  that  a 
repetition  of  it  is  unnecessary:  as  an  attribute  of  Plenty  it 
holds  a principal  place;  it  appears  filled  with  those  produc- 
tions which  are  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  mankind  in 
general,  as  well  for  their  utility  as  importance.  Since  hu- 
man life  is  supported  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  “ kings 
themselves  are  served  by  the  field, ” an  abundance  of  those 
fruits  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary.  Should  any  in- 
quire by  what  means  they  are  attained  ? we  reply.  Not  by 
sloth  and  idleness,  by  wishes  and  desires,  but  by  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  persevering  diligence,  by  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  industry  (hinted  by  the  bee-hive),  to  whom  Plen- 
ty unveils  herself  without  reserve,  and  to  w'hom  her  pro- 
ductions are  freely  offered. 

.Should  the  sentiment  expressed  by  this  design  be  justly 
felt  by  the  younger  part  of  our  readers,  they  may  eventually 
have  reason  to  remember  with  pleasure  the  subject  which 
taught  them  this  useful  lesson. 

war.. 

Very  different  from  the  foregoing  figures  is  that  of  War. 
Instead  of  the  complacent  countenance  and  beneficent  do- 
nations of  the  former  subjects,  this  deals  around  destruc- 
tion ; delights  in  the  ruined  battlement,  the  falling  tower, 
the  wall  breached  by  force,  and  the  explosion  of  the  most 
solid  buildings  from  their  very  foundations.  Ferocious  in 
disposition,  barbarous  in  character,  he  spreads  devastation 
wherever  his  power  extends  : he  grasps  in  his  left  hand 
double  torches,  the  signs  of  conflagration  and  terror  ; in  the 
right  hand  he  brandishes  the  unrelenting  poignard,  which 
strikes  not  only  those  who  resist  him,  but  too  often  the  sup- 
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liant  and  defenceless : and  the  fury  of  his  action  manifests 
a mind  cruel  bv  disposition  ; by  habit  and  occupation,  re- 
morseless, sanguinary,  and  inexorable. 

HOPE 

Is  “ the  medium  between  fear  and  certainty  ;”  we  have 
therefore  represented  her  as  looking  forward  with  expecta- 
tion; at  the  same  time  she  supports  her  head  with  her 
hand,  expressing  a kind  of  pensiveness  and  hesitation.  The 
anchor  being  the  hope  of  a ship,  is  usually  introduced  into 
this  emblem,  and  appears  to  be  a principal  support  of  this 
figure. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

Is  a proper  companion  to  Hope,  and,in  the  character  of 
an  angel,  is  exciting  her  attention  and  confidence  towards 
Heaven,  expressing,  that  from  thence  assistance  and  protec- 
tion may  be  expected.  To  this  figure  may  be  justly  adapted 
the  lines  of  Dr.  Parnell  : 

. confess  the  Almighty  just, 

And  where  you  can’t  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 

TASTING. 

In  order  to  procure  that  variety  which  is  a principal 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  arts,  and  of  which  they  boast  as  a 
distinguished  peculium,  almost  confined  to  themselves,  we 
offer  representations  of  the  senses  under  the  character  of 
Boys.  Perhaps  in  conformity  to  this  idea,  there  may  be  a 
propriety  in  supposing  that  our  bodily  senses  are  not  enjoyed 
by  us  in  perfection.  Tasting  is  surely  much  debauched  by 
the  contradictory  variety  presented  to  it;  in  many  kinds  of 
animals,  this  faculty  seems  much  more  exact:  and  the  same 
observations  are  true  of  the  other  senses. 

Under  the  idea  of  a boy  indulging  himself  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fruits  of  most  exquisite  flavour,  we  represent  Tast- 
ing^ 
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ing.  The  grape,  the  fig,  the  date,  the  water-melon,  are  a 
specimen  of  the  copious  stores  provided  by  nature  to  satisfy 
this  sense.  Not  to  one  region  or  climate  is  this  bounty  con- 
fined : every  country  produces  for  the  support  of  human  life, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  Tasting,  that  which  appears  to 
its  inhabitants  most  agreeable  and  salutary. 

Happy  Britain ! to  whom  if  nature  has  denied  the  most 
poignant  fruits,  she  has  likewise  forbidden  the  most  fatal, 
but,  whose  commerce  supplies  even  the  productions  of  the 
tropics  ; whose  skill  raises  even  the  pine-apple  ! 

HEARING 

Is  expressed  by  a boy  playing  on  a guitar,  to  whose  me- 
lodious tones  he  is  listening  with  earnest  attention. 

SMELLING. 

As  none  among  the  productions  of  nature  are  so  cheer- 
ing, reviving,  and  fragrant  to  the  sense  of  smelling  as 
flowers,  which  seem  created  on  purpose  to  regale  this  fa- 
culty, we  have  represented  a boy  enraptured  with  the  per- 
fume he  inhales  from  the  scented  bouquet;  which  is  evi- 
dently the  most  natural  attraction  of  this  sense. 

SEEING 

Is  represented  by  a boy  looking  at  himself  in  a mirror; 
and  as  the  operations  of  this  faculty  have  been  immensely 
extended  by  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  telescope,  he  holds 
that  instrument  in  his  hand. 

FEELING 

Is  represented  by  a boy,  whose  eager  grasp  in  seizing  a bee 
has  subjected  him  to  the  insect’s  sting;  the  smart  arising 
from  which  has  obliged  him  to  liberate  his  prisoner. 

MORNING. 

This  part  of  day  is  represented  rising  over  the  earth,  with 
the  earliest  beams  of  the  Sun : the  figure  is  supposed  flying 
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very  high  in  the  air,  and  therefore  being  viewed  from  lelow , 
is  seen  entirely  underneath : the  light  also  comes  on  the 
figure  from  lelow , the  solar  rays  darting  upwards.  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  this  would  be  an  injudicious  repre- 
sentation, if  the  globe  of  the  earth  were  introduced ; be- 
cause, as  we  have  elsewhere  shewn,  rays  from  the  celestial 
luminaries  never  rise  on  the  earth,  but  are  either  descending 
or  parallel ; the  horizon  intercepting  them,  when  the  Sun 
declines  below  it:  but,  as  here  nothing  is  introduced 
whereby  to  determine  the  distance  of  this  figure  above  the 
earth,  the  spectator  may  suppose  it  extremely  high  indeed, 
and  then  the  liberty  is  not  offensive.  The  fragrance  of 
Morning  is  signified  by  the  flowers  which  she  strews  as 
she  advances  ; and  the  congelation  of  the  vapours  into  dew, 
by  the  vase  from  which  it  falls.  Her  head  is  also  dressed 
with  flowers,  significative  of  the  pleasures  of  Morning. 

noon 

Is  represented  under  the  idea  of  Apollo,  as  the  God 
of  Day,  arrived  at  the  highest  point  in  his  course  (the  me- 
ridian), and  rather  inclining  downwards,  than  urging  his 
coursers  to  further  ascent.  This  idea  is  very  frequent 
among  the  Poets,  whose  licence  we  have  here  followed. 

EVENING 

Is  a single  figure  turning  from  the  spectator,  and  seeming 
to  recede  gradually  from  him.  She  is  supposed  to  be  draw- 
ing a veil  of  mists  and  vapours,  which  arise  from  the  earth, 
over  the  adjacent  country;  thereby  obscuring  and  conceal- 
ing it. 


Now  facies  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a solemn  stillness  holds : 

The  sky  is  serene ; the  Bat  is  a creature  which  flies  prin- 
Dict.  Edit.  7.  D D cipally 
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cipdly  at  twilight,  and  follows  Evening:  the  Evening  Star 
needs  no  explanation. 

NIGHT 

Is  allegorized  by  a figure  warmly  clothed ; on  her  head 
a radiant  crescent,  whose  form  being  yet  very  imperfect, 
affords  little  light,  and  its  rays  are  few  and  dim  : the  veil 
of  the  figure  is  embellished  with  numerous  stars;  allusive 
to  the  host  of  heaven.  Night  being  the  most  proper  season 
for  repose,  she  is  represented  with  her  finger  laid  on  her 
lips,  indicating  silence  ; she  seems  also  watching  the  sleep- 
ing child,  whose  balmy  slumbers  she  is  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb. The  narcotic  effects  of  the  Poppy  are  well  known ; 
this  plant  was  constantly  used  by  the  ancients  to  express 
the  repose  of  peaceful  slumber. 

THE  VIGNETTE  TO  THE  TITLE  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME 

Represents  a figure  of  Genius,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
laurel  wreath,  as  the  reward  of  excellence,  with  the  other 
pointed  to  a variety  of  implements  used  in  the  arts  of  Design : 
the  port-folio  in  Drawing;  the  pallette  and  pencils  in  Paint- 
ing; the  pillar  signifies  Architecture;  the  points,  &c.  En- 
graving, and  the  books,  the  theory  of  these  sciences. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

Genii,  employed  in  exercising  the  sister  arts  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture. 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 

The  applause  and  commemoration  attendant  on  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  arts  of  design,  indicated  by  the  laurel 
crown  and  the  records  of  history. 

THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 

Genius  studying  Nature. 

These  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes  illustrate  the  Article 
Tconoloqy. 
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TO  Tlir. 

# PATRONS,  PROFESSORS,  and  STUDENTS  rf  the  FINE  ARTS. 

J Artist’s  iltposttorj) ; 

O OR, 

CW  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OE  THE  FINE  ARTS: 

A Work  calculated  to  assist  the  Genius  of  the  Student, 
and  gratify  the  Taste  of  the  Professor. 

IT  INCLUDES  UPW  ARDS  OF 

# Three  Hundred  superior  Engravings, 

$u  progretlssibe  3Lrs>ti««3. 


STUDENTS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS, 
who  depend  on  their  own  Exertions  for  Success,  will 
find  this  to  he  the  only  Work  from  which  they  can 
derive  adequate  Instruction,  and  by  the  Assistance  of 
which,  they  may  speedily  arrive  at  Proficiency. 

DRAWING  MASTERS 

will  find  in  this  Work  the  best  and  least  expensive 
Series  of  Instructions,  and  Examples  for  Copying, 
which  they  can  lay  before  their  Pupils. 

TO  SCHOOLS, 

whether  with  or  without  ihe  Instructions  of  a Draw- 
ing-Master, the  Advantages  accruing  from  this  Work 
are  incalculable. 

It  will  be  Completed  in  Eight  Parts,  published 
Monthly,  10s.  each.  For  Schools,  or  Students,  who 
consult  Economy,  an  Edition  is  Published  in  Octavo, 
in  Ten  Parts,  at  os.  each  : also  Fifty  Numbers  at  Is. 
each.  Any  Part  or  Number  may  be  had  separately. 
It  is  requested  that  Subscribers  will  order  the  Quar- 
to or  Octato  Editions  expressly,  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Published  by  Charles  Tayi.op.,  108,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
Orders  received  and  exocuted  by  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

Piloted  t>y  J.  F.  DOVE,  24,  St.  JoluPi  Square,  ClcrkcuwrU. 


